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EA<irrAlU> (John), master of Calliarine-ha.ll, in the 
uiitvcrsiLy of Cambridge, and antliar nf severdl iiigenious 
works, was descended from a good family' in the county of 
Sulfulk, and born about Having been carefully 

instructed in gramuiar and classical literatui'e, he was sent 
to Cathaiiinvhall, in the university of Cambridge, where 
he iviis admitted on the iOtli of May, He look the 

degree of li. A. in HiSG, was elected fellow of Ins college 
in 1658, and in 1660 became M. A. We meet with no 
farther ]>articulafs about liiin till 1670, when he published, 
blit without \ih name, 'The Groutids and Occasions of the 
Contenipt of the Clergy and Ucligion enquired into. In a 
letter to R. L*" 7’his piece liad a very rapid sale, and 
passed thiH>iigh many editions. It was attacked by au 
anonymous writer tile following year, in ** An Answer to a 
Letter of Kinputy into the Gruuiids,” &c. and by Barna'^ 
i?as Olty^ and several others; particularly the famous Dr, 
John Owen, in a preface lo some sermons of W* Bridge* 
Kachard replied to the first ot' his answerers tti a piece 
cntitlcil “ Some Observations upon die Answer to an En¬ 
quiry into the Groutids and Occasioiri of the Contempt of 
tjie Clergy i with some additions. In a second letter to 
R. L." Ill 1671 he published, Mr. Hobbeses State of 
attire coii.sjdered : in a diulogue between Fhilautus and 
Tiiiuithy* 'lo which aie added, five letters from the au¬ 
thor cf ■ The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of 
VoL. XJM, D 
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these letters lie animadverted, with hij 
^etio'ustiess, ott several et' the answerers of his first 
^irfdraitrtce* He soon after published some farther re- 
the writings of Hohbjs, in ** A seeend Dialogue 
/ tietW^il i^hilautus and Timothy*” On the death of Dr, 
John Lightfoot, in IG7 5, Mr, ICacbard was chosen in his 
robm master of Cathannc-^liall j and in the year following 
he was created D. D, by royal tnamlainiis. It does ivuc 
appear that he produced any literary works after being 
raised to this station; but it is said that he executed the 
Ira&t reposed in liim, of master of bis college, with the 
etiliost care and lidelity, and to tlie general fiatisfaction of 
the whole university. He was extremely desiruus to have 
rebuilt the greatest part, if not tfie whole, ol Catharine'han, 
which had fallen into decay : hut ite died, hclnre he could 
accomplish any part of that design, except the iniister’s 
lodge* ife contributed, how'ever, largely towards iiHuukl- 
iiig the whole; and very a^isiduoiis in procuring dona¬ 
tions for it frotn his learned or WL'idtliy friends. He dieil 
on the Tth of July, ]G^I7, and was inicrred in the chajul 
of Catharine-hall, with an elegant Latin inscription, said 
to have been more recently added by the late Dr. 
Farmer* 

Dr* Eachard^s pieces, e^Eceptiug Ids second Dialogue on 
the writings of Hobbes, have been several limo.s printed 
together in one volume, Svo ; but the most complete edi¬ 
tion, and which coutnins that Dialogue, is that jiuhlislied 
by T* Davies, in 1774, in a vols. 12ino, with a life of 
him, written by Davies, with the assistance of Dr. Jahiisuti 
and Dr* Fanner. 

Though Dr. Eachartfs works abound with wit and hu¬ 
mour, he U saiil to have failed veniarkahly when he at¬ 
tempted to write in a. senous manner* Mr* Baker, ot St* 
John’s college, Cambridge, in a blank leaf o/ his copy of 
Euehiird^s Letter to R. L,” observer, tliat he wont to St, 
Mary’s with great expectation to hear him preach, hut was 
never more disappointed. And dean Swift says, ** I have 
known men happy enough at ridicule, who, upon grave 
subjects, were perfectly stupid ; of w'hich Dr* Lachurd, of 
Cambridge, who writ ' Tlie Contenipt of the Clergy,’ was 
a great instance*’' It is reinarke<l by Mr* Granger, and 
Df* Warton, that the works of Dr* EaclianL liad been 
evidently studied by Swift. Dr* Eachard’s wit, however^ 
vroa applied to the bei$t of purposes; for alihongli some 
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parts of his Grounds of the Contempt, &c,” may be 
mistaken, he cannot bo too highly praii^ed for turning the 
piiilosophy of Hobbes into contempt, 

III the catalogue of ilie printed books in the British 
imiseuni, a piece is attributed to Dr. tCachard, which was 
published in 1673, in t/2ii]o, under the following title: ^*A 
free and impartiuL enquiry into the causes of that very great 
esteem and'honour that the Noncon forming Preachers are 
generally in with their followery. In a letter to iiis ho- 
nonred frieinl, H, M- By a lover of the chnieli of Eng¬ 
land and unfeigned piety.** But if written by Dr* Eaciiard^ 
it certainly has nor hia wit, or his manner* ^ 
EAGLICSFIKLD* See KGGLE.SFIEI.D, 

EADMEtij or EDMFIH, die faithful friend and histo¬ 
rian of arclibiriiujp Anselm, was an Englishman, who ilou- 
rjshed in the twelfth century, but we have lid information: 
respecting Ins parents, or the particular time and place of 
Jiis nalivity* He received a learned education, and very 
early discovered a taste f(tr history, by recording every 
rcmaikable event that came to his knowledge* Being a 
tnonk in the cathedral of Canterbury, he had the happiness 
to become the bosom friend and inseparahio companion of 
the two arcljbishops of that see, St. Anselm, and hiit suc¬ 
cessor Kalph. To the former of these lie was appointed 
s[hrituaL director by the pope ; and that prelate would do 
nothing without his permission* lu M 2u he was elected 
bisho]> of St* Ant1revv*s, by the partieufir desire of Alcjc-^ 
ander L king of Scotland ; but on the very day after hi^ 
ciecUQn, an unhappy dispute aiose between the king and 
him respecting ids cousecration, Eadmer would be con¬ 
secrated hy the archbishop of Canterbury, whom ue re;- 
garded as primate of all Britain, while Alexander con¬ 
tended iJiat the tiec of Canterbury had no pre-eminence 
over that of St, Andrew’s. After inaiiy conforenec.s, their 
dispiuo becoming more warm, Kadmer abandoned his 
Ijishoprie, and returned to Kiigtand, where he was kindly 
received hy. the archbUbap and clergy of Canterbury, who 
yet thought him too precipitate in leaving his bishopric* 
Kadmer at last appears to liave been of tiie same opinion^ 
anil wrote a long and submissive letter to the king of Scot¬ 
land, hut without producing the desired elfect* Whartoa 
uxe.s his death ui n2t, which was not long after this 
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afTair, anti the very year in whit;h the bisho^jric of St. An- 
tlrew'^ii was fillctl up* EaJmer is now best known for his 
history of the aiVaii's of Kiigliiiid in fiis own tiiiiCj from 
10 {j 6 to in wliiidi ho has inserted muny original 

papers, and preserved many imporUnt facts that are no¬ 
where else lo bo found. This work haslieeii liighly com¬ 
mended, both by ancient ami modern writersj fur its an- 
thentifity, as well as for rogiilarity of ootiipoNhioit and pu¬ 
rity nf stylo* It is indeed more IVoo from logoathiry talcs 
thaii any other work tif this period, ami aiVords many proofs 
of the teaming, good sense, sincerity and i'amlour of its 
author. The best odiuon is that hy Sehlon, under llic Lille 
ot Kadiiieri inonaclii (!arntiniri.aisis lli^iona; Novorimi, 
sive Hid ■San uli, l.ibri I.ond. Ibl. !lin other 

works arc, 1. A Life of Si. Anselm, from to 1 ofle:i 
printed widt tlie work^ of that archhishop, nnd by VViiartott 
in the Anglia Sacra." 2. The Lives 4>f St. WlllVid, St. 
Oswald, St U uo^tan, &c. &LC. and oiiior^i inserted in the 
“ Anglia Sacra," or eniinLeratcd by his biog rap Iters, as in 
print or man u sc rip I. 

EAULL (Jaiikz), a dissenting minister of coiv-ltlerabte 
uote, was horn ahiiiit and ednruted among the ib>- 

senters* Of jjjs jiersonut history wc have hitle iiiiormuLictii. 
He ofliciaied in the meetings in London between sixty anti 
seventy years, and diotl in i7f>S. During Lids long life, li^ 
had never experienced a inonicni^ ill lieahli. He would 
scarcely have known what [lain was, had he not once broke 
his ann. He prenebed to the last Sunday of Ids life, anti 
died suddenly in his chair, without a groan or ^igh. All 
Jiis fuGultLcs continuod in great pcrfecuoii, extepLjug Idft 
eye-sight, wldch failed liiin some time before his dcaih. 
He was remarkahle for ii vivacity and checrfulucss of tem¬ 
per, which never forsook him to Ins hitcst breath ; ant) he 
abounded in pleaJiunt stories* He had piihlisbed in hU 
eaaher days several occasional sennoiis, some of them 
preached at SaltersLhall meeting, a “ Treatise on the Sa¬ 
crament," 1707, 8VO, and a small collection *f poems, in 
Latin and English. His chief exeellenee, as a scholar, 
m classical learning* Wlien lie was idiuve ninety ^ears 
old, he would repeat, w-ilh the greatest reiitliness and 
Jjuency, a hundred verses or more from Homer, Virgil, 

* TntUH:r.'^Bale*-^Fiti>—Moevri.—Pf«fjcf*—Uenry’^t Ufit. ui Cu.it 
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Horaco, Juvenal, or others of the aneieni poeta, upon 
their b<'iu^ at any Ume occaOonaUy mctnioiietU^ 

or KAULKS {JtiriN}, HUccC'isivKly hiuhop of 
Worcester and Salishiuy , iv.is horu at Yi>rk ui the year ( GOI, 
niid entered of Me: ton-Lollegc, Osforit, \n >\hei‘e 

he beeejiie Ai, .A. ei UjLT^, u^as setnov proctui hi Itj.il, 
and about that t-*)ie was crcjited ciuiplain lo IMiilip 
earl of ^li*o presented him v/ith the living of 


Bij.hoost ni, III tViUah>ie. 
chaplH.rir ajtd tiunr lo pri:]4;e 


lie was al'icnviirds appointed 
Charies, unj ci^uncothir ot the 


catJicdr^i ijf ^-yii^oury^ h'or 111“^ siendv s^dherence to the 
royal cause, he deprhed of every J Jie poss'yssed, 
uinl at [oeu»\Ei isa-> enuipellcd to dy in to exiie with Charlecr 
11. who made ian. Ins ehaplaiUj iiiud ehnk of the closet, 
ilo was iuLiiiiatc i\iih l>ij Morley, aiter^variU bii^iiop of 
\Viiu'!io^ier, and [:M'd v. idi Lim a year at Antw^oi’p, in sir 
(diaries (hnteivrs iu>usif, nhovtab um>.icr of llie ceremo¬ 


nies; tlienee he went into l^'raneoj o.id i;uendad Jame^j^ 


thike of V<nk. On iho vebtorali-m he vviis made demi of 


Westnnnstor, ami on Nov. liid2, was consecrated bi- 
jtho[j of VVorcesier, and in SepL of the fi>llmving year, was 
reninvod to the see of Salisbury, oti tlie translation of Dr, 
llcaciiinaii to London, hi ZLitin'i lio attcriiled Uie kiii^ and 
cjvioen to Oxfor^E, wiio had left Lotidon on accoani of the 
planum lliTC lie lodj'cd in UniversitV'Colle^ej and died 
jNiiv. 17, of tlie sauie year. He was buried in Mevton- 
cohe^e cbapeli near the high akar, where, on a luonu* 
mem of black and white miu'lilc, a Laiiu inscripLioii to 
bis inemory, ^YaUo^ sums up his riiaractev by saying 
iliut since the ^loath of (he celebrated Hooker, none have 
lived ** wliom God hulh hlcsi with more innoceut Wisdom, 
mere sanctilied leartiiug, or a more pfons, peaceable) pri- 
tiiitiire tetiiper/^ When the lUJiicoiiJbrinisL clergy stepped 
i'orward to administer to (he relief ol the dying in tlie great 
plague, what is called the tlve-mile Act vvai passed, for¬ 
bidding liiem, unless they took an outb against taking up 
arms on any pretence whatever, &,c, to come within five 
miles of any city or towin Our prehiie before bis death 
declared himself inucli against this aci, Hu met, who in¬ 
forms us of this, adds, Unu he was ihe man of all the 
clergy fur wlkom the king had the greatest esteem.’^ 

Hishop liaric wrote an h-lcgy npon Mr, I' rancis Beaiw 
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mont,” afier^vards printed at tbe end of Beaumont’s Poems, 
London, 4tD. He transilaied from the English 

into Latin, the ** Eikon Ba$ilike,'^ which he entitled 
** Imago regis Caroli, in illis sub ^rumtiis et SolUudine,^* 
Hague, I64SI, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, which 
was destroyed by the carelessness of his servants. But bis 
principal work, of which a very neat and accurate cdiiUiu 
was lately superintended by Mr. Philip Bliss, fellow of St* 
John’s college, Oxford, and published in 1311, is hb 
Microcosmograpine, or a Peece of the World discovered, 
ill essays and characters,” a work of great humour and 
knowledge of the world, and which throws much light on 
the manners of the times* It appears to have been in his 
life-time uncommonly popular, as a sixth edition was pub* 
lished in 1630, As his name was not to it, X^ngbaine at¬ 
tributed it to Edward Blount, a bookseller in St* Paul’s 
Church^yard, who was only the publisher,' 

EARLE (VViLLiAM a very munificent bene¬ 

factor, uas born at Shaftesbury, July 7, 1740. He was 
possessed of literary endowments of the highest order ; 
well versed in the whole circle of the belles Ictircs; and 
bad an exquisite taste for music; yet while hb time and 
talents seemed devoted to those engaging pursuits, amidst 
them he forgot not the humble and lowly, but was ever re* 
lieving their necessides, and lessening their wants. The 
following bequests afford striking proofs of Jiis extensive 
liberality, 7'o the matrons of Bishop Seth Ward’s col* 
lege ill the Close, he bequeathed the sum of two thousand 
guineas. To St* George’s hospital, Hyde-park-comer, to 
Hetheringhaiu’scharity for the relief of the blind, to the Phi- 
lantbropic society, and to the fund for the relief of deca 3 ^ed 
Musicians, a couliii gent legacy of one thousand guineas each. 
To the three hospitals established in Winchester, Salisbury, 
and Bristol, one hundred guineas each* To the respective 
parishes of the Close, St* Edmund, St Thomas, and St 
Martin iti Salisbury, fifty guineas each* For dilFerent cha¬ 
ritable purposes in the parish of Grateiy, Hants, the sum 
of four hundred guineas; and to the poor cottagers iu 
Gratelj', his tenants, the fee simple of their cottages; and 
to the parish of North Stoke, iu Somersetshire, thirty gui- 


> Ath* Tot TT.—Itiiniet's Own ^4 tbe — 

Ceni, Lit. rol, [1.^—ATritiulni;. 604.—Dtiaii Barwi^k‘9 Llfr ; —i; 

Life of Lord CUrtiulLiu, p* 40, 8vo —Lcucjrs from Uic Budlvian Library, 
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reas. Asa man of literature^ anJ a friend to tire arts, hff 
also bequeathed to the royal sncietyj two hundred guineas; 
to the society of ajitiquarie?, two hundred guineas; and 
to the president of the society for the encouragement of 
arts, tnannfactureSj two hundred guineas, all for the 
purchase of hooks for the public libraries of those threa 
respectable societies. To the Bath agricultural society he 
gave one hundred guineas. Wishing to add a beauty to 
the many wliich now adorn one of the finest Gothic struc^ 
tures in the world, ho also bequeathed the sum of four 
hundred guineas for erertiug a window of painted glass hi 
the great west if%tva of Salisbury cathedral. To encourage 
the art he loved, imd giu* a :’^ratef'ul testimony of his par¬ 
tiality to the Salisbury L Jie left an annual subserJp-, 

tion of five ^^uineas f >r ten ycactowards its support; and 
a further sum of one bund ret.: and fifty guineas fpr the 
three next triennial lAosicaJ festivals at Salisbury, after 
his decease. Besides luc above public legacies, he amply 
remembered his friends, and bequeathed many others, with 
a view to the encouragement of merit, and the reward of 
industry and goodness. He died the 21st of March, 1706, 
at his house in the Close, Salisbury; and on the 30tb his 
remains were privately interred iu the parish-church of 
Newton Toney, near tliose of his ancestors, his own po-* 
sitive injunctions having prevented those public marks 
of respect to liis memory, which would otherwise have 
been paid on die melancholy oceasioo by his numerous 
friends. 

In 177 5, Mr, Earle reprinted from a scarce pamphlet, 
“ An exact relation of the famous earthquake and eruption 
of Mount ^tna, in to which he added a letter from 

liimself to lord Lyttelton, containing a description of the 
“late great eruption of Mount jEtna, in 1766,^* Of this 
he had been an eye-witness, and his description is minute, 
classical, and elegantJ 

EATON (John), an English divine, reckoned by some 
the founder of Antiriomianism, was a native of Kent, 
where he was horn in 1575, and studied at Oxford, being 
the first of Blount^s exhibitioners in Trinity-college, to 
which he was admitted in 1590. He took his degree of 
A, in 160?, and entering into holy orders, ofitciated as 

curate for several years, and at length, in 1625, was 
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made mmister and preacher at Wickham Market, ia Suf^ 
folk, where be died and was burled in 1641* His works 
are, 1. “ The discovery of a most dangerous dead faltb/^ 
Loud* 1641, mriio; and 2. The Honeycomb of free 
justification/^ Loud, I6J-2, 4-to, published by Bobert Lan* 
caster, who irtforms us in his preface that “ the autiioWs 
faith, and diligence in doing his calling, and his 

faith, patience, and cheerfulness in sufTering for the same/* 
were highly exemplary. It appears that he was imprisoned 
in the Gatc-house, Westminster, forhb book on jnstihea- 
lion ; and Neal admits that he committed some mistakes ia 
his assertions about the doctrines of grace. Echard givea 
lilm in othei' respects a favourable character/ 

EBEUJjARD (John Auoustjnk], a Swedish divine, who 
became professor of philosophy at tlie university of Halle, 
and died at Stockholm, Jan. 6, 17U6, lu the sisty^^uintli 
year of hiii age, was a member of several learned societies, 
and owed much of his reputation to a work he published 
in German, called “ An Inquiry hUo the doctrine respect¬ 
ing the salvation of Heathens,’* or The Netv apology 
for Socrates/’ which was translated from German into 
French by Dumas, and published at Anisterdam in 1773, 
Svo^ It contains also a defence of Marmontcl*s “ Bclisd'' 
rius/’ which at that time had occaiiioned a controversy in 
llolland and Gennatiy. Eberhard iiad among his country^ 
men the reputation of a man who was a powerful advocate 
for revealed religion in its original simplicity.^ 

EBERT (John Arnold), who was born at Hamburgh 
Feb. 8, 1725, is ranked among the revivers of true literary 
Ustc iu Germany, in which undertaking, he associated 
with Gartner, ScUlege), Cramer, GeJlert, Rabener, Schmidt,^ 
Klopstock, &rC. who used to communicate tbeir works to 
each other, and dilTuse various knowledge by means of 
periodical papers. Ebert was professor of the Carolineau 
Institute at Brunswick, and in high esteem with tlie duke, 
who made him a canon of St. Cyriac, and afterw'ards con* 
ferred on him the title of counsellor. He wrote with equal 
elegance in prose and verse, and his songs are much es¬ 
teemed in Germany. Besides many contributions to the 
periodical journals, he piLblished two volumes of Poems** 
at Hamburgh, the one in 1789^ and the other iu 1795, 8vo. 

t Atb. Ov. Tof. II.—Kcid'i Purltniu.—Echard*! Biat. of England. 
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He was well acquainted with the English language and 
English literature^ nud translated iiuu German, Young^s 

Night ThuugUtSj’^ and Glmei’si “ Leonitlas,” bgth which| 
we are told, are well executed. This writer died at 
Brunswick March 1!^, 1795,^ 

EB.ERTUS (Theodoue), a learned professor at Franc- 
fort upon Oderj in the seventeenth century, and rector of 
that universliy in IGIK and 1627, acquired a aousiderahle 
name, among oriental scholars particularly, by his works ; 

principal of which arc: “ Juvenilia philosophic^,^' 
Franc, 1616, 4lo; ‘M'oetica Hehralcti,” Lips. 1623, Svo; 

Flogia JurtscousuLtorum et poliricoruin centum ihus- 
trium, qul ^anctam Hehncam Liuguani allasque ejus pro- 
pagincs oriciitales propagaruiit, auxerant, proinovevuut/’ 
Lips. 162 ^, Hvo, He inid a great enthusiasm for the- 

$tudy of the Hebrew latignagc, and tlic otlicr ortontal lan¬ 
guages connected vvith it, and wrote tins collectiuti of eulo¬ 
gies iti compliment to other eminent sciiolai^s wlio had suc¬ 
ceeded in the same pursuit, Morcri meiuUms another of 
his works, but without giving the date, entitled Specu¬ 
lum Morale^’ ■ 

EBFHUS (Paul), one of the early reformers, was born 
at Kitzingen in Erauconia, Nov, 3, 1511, and was first 
educated in the college at Aiis]>ac]i, In 1525 ho went to 
Nuremberg, and iu 1532 tUe senate that city sent him 
to Wittemberg, where he took liis master’s degree in 153 6,, 
As he wrote a fair hand, Melauctlioii employed him as hU 
amatiuensis, and finding iu him talents of a superior order, 
consulted him on all his undertakings, which made him 
be called by some, ‘^Philip’s Uefiertoiy/’ In 1544 he was 
appointed to the professorship of philosophy, and in 1556 
to that of Hebrew, and this last year lie took orders. Some 
time after he was sent to the college of Worms, along with 
Melaiicthon ; and iu 1553 was appointed fii-st pastor of 
Wittemberg, in the room of Bugenbagius. He took the 
degree of doctor in 1559, and in 1563 went to Anspach^ 
with Paul Creliius, to allay some disputes that had arises 
among the clergy of that place. In this attempt he gave 
i»o much satisfaction to prince George Frederick, that he 
rewarded him Liberally, and settled a peusioit ou bb son. 
He died Dec, 20, J5S9. After the death of iVlelancthon, 
he wiis regarded as the first of bis disciples who were 
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usually called Crypto-Calvimsts, from beiuff somewliat 
tacit and moderate in their principles, He was a mau of 
great learnings and an elocjuont preacher. The only works 
mentiotied by his biographers arc: Expositio Evangelior* 
Doniinicaiium Calendariiiiii Historicum,” Wittem, 

15-50^ KvOf reprinted at Basil the same year ^ ** Historia 
popuii Judaici a reditu Babybnico ad Hicrosolymaj exci- 
diuni i” and “ Hyrtini sacri vcmacule editij” the use of 
his chuichj where they long continued to be sung.' 

EBIONf frouk whom the sect of the Kbronites are called, 
lived about the year 72^ and against him, as some say, St. 
John wrote his gospel. Others iirc of ojiinion, that they 
did not derive their name from the head of their sect, but 
from the Hebrew word ebion, whieli signifie-s a poor de¬ 
spicable man ; either because liiey were poor themselves, 
or because they bad low and dishonourable senthnents of 
Jesus Christ, Irrnunis, in rlescribing die heresy of the 
Ebionites, takes no notice of Eh ion : aud the silence of 
this father, together wtih the testimonies of Knsebins and 
Origen, make it probable that Ehlou is only an imaginary 
name, or might possibly belong to Ck^rinthus. For Eptpba- 
nius, speaking of Ebion, Uills ilie same story of him that is 
told of Cerinthns, viz. tlnit of St. Joim\ hastening out of 
the bath when Cerinthus came in, for fear liie building 
(should fall upon hitr^; and assures im also of hts preaching 
in Palestine and Asia, which likewise agrees ivitlt Ccvlii- 
thus’s history. 

The Ebionites maintained, that Jesus Christ was only a 
mere man, descended from Joseph and Mary- They rc^ 
eeived no other gospel than that of 8t, Matthew, which 
they had in Hebrew, but very maimed and interpolated ; 
and ihis they culled the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
They rejected the rest of the New 7'estamerit, aiul espe¬ 
cially the epistles of Pun), looking upon this apostle as ait 
apostate from the lavi^ : for they lield, that every body was 
obliged to observe the Mosaic law. They made Saturday 
and Sunday equal holidays: they bathed themselves every 
day like the Jews, and worshipped Jerusalem es the house 
of God, They called their meetings synagogues, and not 
churches j and celebrated their mysteries every year with 
unleavened bread. They received the Pentateuch for 
canonical scripture, but not all of il. They had a venera- 

’ Mclchivr Adau&t^Frtib^d Thcatrtim.^MoreTl, 
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tion for the old patriarchs^ but ilcspiscd the prophets* 
7'J»ey made use of forged Acts of the ApostU's, as SL 
Peter^s travelSj aod many other apocryphal books. Ihey 
held also the fuipersiitions of iheir ancestors, and the cere¬ 
monies and traditions winch the Pharisees piesumptaously 
added to the law. The learned Mr, Jones looked upon the 
Ebionites and Nazarenes as diftering very little from one 
another. Ht: attributes to them both much the same doc¬ 
trines, and alleges, that the ICbionitos had only made some 
small additions to the old Na^areue system. ^ 

ECCARO, or ECKHARD (John Geoucie), a German 
historian and aiitiipiary, was bom at Duingen in the duchy 
of Brunswick, Sept, 7, 1674. Alter studying for some 
time at Brunswick and Helmstadt, where he made Tery 
distinguished progress in the belles Ictires and history, he 
became secretary to the couj^t dc Elemming in Poland; 
and there became artjiuaiiited with the celebrated Leibnitz, 
by whose interest Ije was Appt>iiiied professor of history at 
Hehnstadt, After Leibnitz’s death, he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor at [fauover, where he published sonic of his works. 
Although displace w^ui lucrative, he here contracted debts^ 
and his creditorit having laid hold of n part of his salary to 
liquidate some of these, iie privately quitted Hanover in 
17^3, where he teft his family, and the following year 
embraced the Tciigion of [fopery at iDolugne, He then 
passed some Ijme in the inona!>tery of Corvey in West¬ 
phalia ; and the Jesuits being very piond of their convert, 
sent him advantageous offers to settle at V^ienna, Passau, 
or Wurtzbourg. He chose the latter, and was appointed 
the bishop’s counsel, historiographer, and keeper of the 
archives and library, and the emperor afterwards granted 
him letters of nobility. Pope innocent}(IfL seems also 
to have been delighted with hU conveii^ioii, although his 
embarrassed circumstances appear to have been the chief 
cause of it. He died in the mouth of February 1730; and 
whatever may be thought of his religions principles, no 
doubt can be entertained of bis extensive Learning and 
knowledge of history. He wrote, l. Historia studii ety* 
mologici lingua Germanicae,’’ Hanover, 171!, Svo. 2, 
De usu el pra^stantia studii etymologici lingua; Ger- 
jnanicsE.” 3. “ Corpus hisioricum medii svi/’ Leipstc, 
1723, 2 voIb, foL a work on which the abb4 Lengiet be** 

■ Ck^ HiiL IihC. 
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Blows liigh praiscj as very carious and well-digested. 4. 
“ Origiiies H&bi»buvgo-Ausiriac<e,^’ Leipsic, i72J, folio. 
5* “ Leges FranconiEn et Rtpiiariorunk,'^ ibid. 1730^ 
fol. 6, ** Histoi ia gcnealogtca priucipum Suxonia: supe- 
-rioria, neetion origines YViilialiinu; et Sabaudic^^^^ ibid. 
1732j foL 7, Catbeebesis tbcetisca nvonaclii Weisaen- 
burgensts, inteirpretaLicHie illustrata.*’ Ldbiiit^ii col¬ 
lectanea etymological’ Brevis ad histpriam Gcmia- 

jiini iutroduciiod’ 10. Programme de aiitiquissinio 
Helmstadii statu,” lielmstadt, 170&. li. De diplomats 
.Caroli itiagtd pro seboUs Osoabiirgcnsibus Grscis et La- 
tiai!*.’’ 1^. " Aiiifnadvcrsiones histories: et cnticGC in 

Joaitiiis Fredcrici Scliauimi diocccsim et bierarebiam Ful- 
deiisom.” 13. Annales Franoia: orientalis et epjscupatus 
Wurcebiirgensis,” 2 vols. 1731» LK “ De origtne Gcr- 
manoritm^” Gottingen, 17 50, 4to. He wrote also some 
nuiidsmatical traris, AeJ 

FCCHFLLKNiSliS (AsEfAiiAM), a learned Maronite of 
the seventeenth century, was professor of Hyriac ajjd Ara¬ 
bic in tlie royal college at Paris, to which city be had been 
invited froin Rome by M. le Jay, that be might supply the 
place of Gabriel nSionita, another Maronite, whom be bad 
employed in bis edition of ibu Polyglot Bible. Gabriel 
Sionica cumj^biued to the parliament, abused bis coui^try- 
inan, and involved him in difbeaUies, which made much 
noise. The abilities of Ecchellensls iverc also attacked by 
3W. dc Flavignj, a learned doctor of the bouse and society 
of the Sorbonne, and they wrote with much unbecoming 
warmth ugamst cdcb other, "^rbere ia, however, no doubt 
but tlmt tlccbelleivsis wix^ well acqviamtcd with the Arabic 
and Syriac languages. The congregaiiaii e/e prajfagiinda 
asiiociutod him, lb36, with thoiiG whom tlicy em¬ 
ployed to irausituLe ibe Bible into Arabic; and, recalling him 
fi'om Paris, appointed him professor of Oriental iaiiguages 
at Rome. It was at that lime that the grand duke, Ferdi* 
nand IL engaged Fcchelienais to translate the 5tb, ech, 
and 7th books of the Conics of Apollonius from Arabic 
into Latin, in which be was assisted by the celebrated John 
Alpiionso Borelli, who added commentaries to them. The 
whole is printed with Arcbitnedci De Assuoiptis,” Flo¬ 
rence, 16GI, foL Abrahaui Ecchelleiisis died at Horne, 
1664, leaving many other ivorks, in tvhtcii he combines, tiu^ 
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sentiments of the OrientciU with those of the church of 
Home against the Protejitant!*; Eiuhychtus vimUcatns/* 
against Seldcn and Hottinger, Homej 4lOj Re¬ 

marks oti the Catalogue of Chaldee Writers composed hy 
Khcd-jesUf and jjublished at Rome,’’ 1653 j “ Chfoniton 
Orietitale/’ printed at the Louvre, 1651, fol. which is 
joined to the ByzantineInstitutio ling, Syriacae,” Rome, 
1623, 12mo^' ** Synopsis Phiiosopluic (5rientaliumj” Paris, 
1641, 4tO} Yersio DuiThainaiiL de niedicts virtutihus 
Animalium, Plantarum, et Gemtiiarum," Paris, 1647, Svo.* 

ECCLES [Solomon), an English miirician, was muck 
admired for many years for his siiyprising skill on several 
instruments, hut while in the zenith of his fame, became a 
qiiaker, and practised so tnatiy follies in tliis new profea- 
cion that 1)0 the ridicule of the whole town. He hnrnt 
his lute and his violins, and by meditation found out a new 
expedient for ascertaining the true religion ; thU was, to 
collect under one roof the most virtuous men of the seve¬ 
ral sects that divide Christianity ; who should unanimously 
fall to prayer for seven days without taking any tiourish- 
menL Then,” said he, those on whom the spirit of God 
iliall manifest itself in a sensible manner, that is to say, 
by the trembling of the limbs, and interior illumijiations, 
may oblige the rest to subscribe to their decisions,” He 
found, howcvcjv none that would put this strange conceit 
to the trial; and while he persisted in piiipagiuing his folly, 
his prophecies, his invectives, his pretended miracles, only 
served to pass him from one prison into another: till at 
length, by this sort of discipline he was hrmight to confess 
the vanity of his prophecies, and he hnished hi^ tifa in 
tranquillity, Intt without rcligiom He died about the close 
of the seventeenth century.* 

ECCLES (.Tohn) was the son of the preceding, and 
from the instructions of his father became aji eminent and 
popular composer for the tlioatre, furnishing it with act 
tune:}, dance tunes, and incidental songs, in most uf the 
new comedies, al'ier die <!odtli of PiircefL The air which 
he set to A Soldier and a Sailor^” sung by Ben, in Con* 
greve’s comc<Jy of Love for Ltjve,” is so tndy original 
and characteristic, that ir can never be superseded for any 

other air. He set an ode, written by Congreve for St. 

. 
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Cecilla'a day in 1701. He likftwi&e set Congrere^s " Jticlg* 
iDcnt of Paris/^ Mrheti there was a contention for prizc^^^ 
and gained the secotid, of 50 gijineas. Several of his 
cingle songa were the best of the timcj and have slill the 
merit of originality. In his slightest compositions, whe¬ 
ther catch, ballad, or rope-dancing tunc, tliei'e is some 
mark of genius. Upon the death of Br, Suggins, about 
1698, Eccles, at a very early period of hit professional 
life, was appointed master of queen Anne’s band; and 
after the decease of Dr, Crofts, in I7ii7, he seenin only to 
Iiavc set the odes, and to have retired from all mher pro- 
fesbional etn]>)oyments to Kingston, for the convenience of 
angling, in ivhidi armisemeiit he appears to have been a» 
much delighted as Walton. He died in 17J5, and was 
succeeded as master of the king's hand, and coinpuser to 
his majesty, by Dr^ Green* 

Eccles had two brothers; IIenrv, a performer on the 
violin, said to have been in the king of France’s band, and 
to have been the aulhnr of twelve excellent solos for his 
own instrument, printed at Farts, 1720; and Thomas, who 
bad been taught the violin by Henry, and had the cliarac- 
ter of a very fine player, but preferred the life of a strol¬ 
ling fidler at taverns to that of a regiilar professor, and 
was more fond of drinking than either of good company or 
clean linen. He seems to have been one of the last vagrant 
bards, who used to inquire at taverns if there were any 
gentlemen in the house wiio wished to hear music ? Since 
smoking has been discontinued, few evenings are spent in 
taverns, which has dimiTiished the number of modern min¬ 
strels, particularly such as arc as well qualified to amuse 
good company and lovers of music as Tom Ecctes, who 
used to regale his hearers with Corelli’s solos and Handel’a 
best opera songs, which he executed with precision and 
sweetness of tone, equal to the most einiuent performeri 
of the time. *He survived his brotlier, John, more than 
twenty years; and continued to oiBclate as a priest of 
Bacchus to the last.' 

ECHARD (James), an useful French biographer, was 
born at Rouen, Sept. 22, IG44, and entercit among the 
Dominicans in IGGO, whose order he has celebrated to 
posterity by writing the lives of their authors, under the 
tUie “ Scriptores ordinis Prscdicatoruiu recensiti, notisque 
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historids et crilid& illustrate,Pam, 1719-^17^1, 2 vols. 
foL it is a work of grt^at accuracy, as he iiiibertcd iiothtug* 
wiihout refcrritig to good autlioviiy, and lie is very correct 
ill the hibiiograpUlcal part. Quetif, also a Dominican, 
who died in 1698, bad begun this work, but had made so 
little progress, that the wdiole merit may be ascribed tu 
lathei'EcliarJ, \vIlo died at Paris, March 15, 1724.^ 

EC HARD (Laurence), a clergyuian, and author of se¬ 
veral historical and other works, was nearly related to Dr, 
John Eadiard, although they chose to spell the name dif¬ 
ferently. He was born at Cassani, near Becclcs, in Suf-- 
folk, about 1G71, and was the son of a clergyman, who^ 
by the death of ati elder brother, became possessed of a 
good estate in that county. Having passed through a 
course of grammar'^learning, he was sent to Christas college, 
Cambridge, and, in 1691, he took the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and tliatof master in 1695> He afterwards entered 
into holy orders, end was ordained by More, bishop of 
Nonviejj, being presented for ordination by Whiston, theii 
the beshopS chaplain, who say^i that his character was un¬ 
exceptionable. Echard then was promoted io the livings 
of Welion and Elkinton, in Lincolnshire, where he spent 
above twenty years of his life; and, during that time, he 
published a variety of works, One of liis first publications 
was, The Roman History, from the building of the City 
to tlie perfect Settlement of tiie Empire by Augustus Cic- 
sar.** This was so well received, that the fourth edition, 
in one volume Svo, was published in iCStf. Me also pub¬ 
lished “ The History, from the J^ettlement of tlie Empire, 
by Augustus Cicsar, to the removal of tlic Imperial J^cat 
of Constantine the Great,’’ satd to he “ for the use of his 
highness the duke of Gloucester,” to whom it was dedi¬ 
cated ; and the second edition, in 8ro,was printed in 1699. 
Two continiiations of this work, one of wliich was revised 
by Mr. Echard, were afterwards published in 3 vols, Svo. 
In 1TQ2, our author published, in folio, with a dedication 
to fjueen Anne, A General Ecclesiastical History, from 
the Nativity of onr blessed Saviour lo the first cstablUh- 
tnent of Christianity by Human Laws, under the emperor 
Constantine the Great. Containing the space of about 31 "S 
years. With so much of the Jewish and Homan History 
is necessary and convenient to illustrate the work, To 
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whrch is addcJ, a large chronological Uibic of alt the 
Romafi and Ecclcsiasticnl affair^ included in the same 
period of time^” This work was ao well received, that tiie 
sixth edition of it was published in 11^2^ in 2 vois. 8vn, 
Dean Prideaux that it is the best of its kind in the 

English tongue* 

In 1707, when he was become prebendary of Lincolnf 
and chaplain to the bishop of that diocese,! he published, 
in one volume folio, “Tiie HUtory of England i from the 
first entrance of Julius (Jiesur and the Uoinans to llic end 
of the reign of king Jame.s the Kirst,*^ dedicated to the 
duke of Ormond ; [>y whom, ho informs us in the dcdica^ 
tion, he was excited to engage in the undertaking* In 
liis preface, he gives some account of the materials and 
authors from which bis work was collectcik lie particu-^ 
Wly enumerates tlie lloiTian, Saxon, English, and iiiimkisfi 
historians ; together witfi Hall, (Trafuin, I’olv Jore Vergil, 
HqIj nshedj Scow, Speed, Baker, Brady, and Tyrrell; oiud, 
among the writers of paviicalar lives and reigns, he men¬ 
tions Baines, Howard, Goodwin, Camden, Bacon, Herbert;, 
and Habtiigton, “ From all these Jicvcral wntejo,” says 
be, atid many others, 1 iiave cobee Led and formed this 
present history; always taking the liberty cither to copy 
or to imitate any parts of them, if 1 found them really con¬ 
ducing to the usefulness or the ornament of niy work. 
And, from alt these, 1 have compiled an history as full, 
eomprehciisite, and comjdetc, as l could bring into the 
compass of the proposed sim and bigness. And, tliat 
nothing might be wanting, I have all the way enriched 
it with the hest and wisest sayings of great men, that 
1 could find in larger voiwmes, and likewise with such 
fihort moral reflections, nml such proper characters of 
men, as might give life as well as add instruction to the 
history.^' 

Ju 17 J2, Mr. Eehnrd was bisLalled archdeacon of Stowe ; 
and, ill 1718, he published the second and third volumes 
of bis History of England,' wbicb brings it down to the re¬ 
volution. To ibese volumes lie prefixed a dedication to 
king George the EirsL The same year. Dr* Kdmuiid Calamy 
published, in 8vo, A Letter to Mr, archdeacon KcUard, 
upon occasion of his {Hstory of England ; wherein the 
true principles of the Hevolucion are defended, the Whigs 
and Dissenters vindicated, several persons of dLstinction 
cleared from aspj^rsions, and a number of historical mistakes 
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rectified,** In thU piece the author has made a variety of 
what he reckons remarks oti the misrepresentations in 
Echard^s History ; though he acknowledges it to he^ in 
several respects, a work oi' considerable merit* ** When 1 
becume your reader,^’ says lie, ** I was ready to make all 
the candid altowattces you can desire. According to your 
own motion, 1 perused your work in order as it was written; 
and not by Wapiq, and starts, and distant parcels* And^ 
now I have gone through the whole, am so little inclined 
to detract from you, that 1 cun freely say a great deal in 
your conimeiuUulom The clearness of your method, and 
the pethpicuiiy of your latiguftge, are two very great ex^ 
cellcncies, which 1 admire* 1 am singularly pleased with 
the refreshing divisions of your matter, and the chronolo¬ 
gical distinction of the several parts of your historv- I 
neither make any ohjeetions against the form of it as irre-* 
gular or dispropurtiuiuite, nor the general method as intri^ 
cate and confused, nor the colon ring as weak and uriaf- 
fecting, nor the style as mean, flat, and insipid; which 
are cEie things about which you appear peculiarly con* 
corned* And yet I thought a public animadveriiion both 
pnjper and necessarj*, and can meet with none of your 
readers, how diflTercnt soever in their sentiments, views, 
and principles, but what herein agree**’ Dr* Calamy also 
speaks of the “ smooth and polue xvuy** in which Mr, 
Echard’s History is written; and says, that it has several 
beauties above many that had gone before him* But he 
adds, tJiat he rcckonn his Hrst volume to he by much the best 
of the three* ft was also attacked, but wuh Less candour, 
by Oldmixcm in his ** Critical History of England,*’ and 
his “ History of the Stuarts,” 

This History of England was at first, in general, well 
received, and passed through several editions; but it ap* 
peal's to have greatly stink in reput^itinn after tbe publica* 
tion of Rapin. EeJiard related facts with perspicuity, 
whatever objection may be made to Uis political bias; and 
his work b rendered the more entertaining by short cha* 
racters of the most eminent literary men in the different 
periods of his history* 

In 1719 he published, in a thin voltinrie, Svo, Maxims 
and Discourses, moral and divine: taken from the works 
of archbishop Tillotson, and methodized and connected*** 
He was presented by king George I. to the livings of Ken- 
djesham, bud born, and Afford, in Sufl'olk; at which places 
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be lived about eight years; but in a continual ill state of 
hcaUu^ Finding himseir griaiv and being aiivbod to 

go to Scarborough for the benrht t>t the ivatcraj lie ^et out, 
but, declimug very fast, he was unabiu 'L^J proceed farther 
than Lincoln, where soon after his arrival, i^oiug out to 
take the air, he died in liis chariot, on the Hti'i of August, 
1730, and was interred in the chancel of St. Miivy Mag- 
daicn's church, hut without any monument or memorial of 
hrtn* He was a oaemher of the SorErTy of Antiquaries, 
He married two wives; first, Julk., to The rev, 

Mr. Potter, of Yorkshire; and, secouUiy, a daughter of 
Mr. Hubert Wooley, a gciuleraan of Lincolnshire ; hut be 
had no children by either of them. 

Hesides the works already mentioned, Mr, Echard was also 
the author of A History of the Uevolutinn in 1683,” one 
volume, 8vo; of “The Gazetteer's or Newaman^s Inter¬ 
preter, being a Geograpliical Index of all the cousldenihle 
cities, &c. in Kiirope,” &c. of which the eleventh edition, 
in J:^rno, was published in 1716; and of ** A Description 
of Ireland,” Loini I6yi, J2uio, He likewise publisned a 
translation of three comedies of Plautus, being live Am- 
piiitryon, Kpidicus, and Rudens. Of tlds the second edi- 
tiou ivas piiblisbed In 1716. He had also some sliare in a 
translation of Tereiict% but the language of thid and of hia 
VUuuus is vulgar and degrading, 'Vhe ninth edition of tiie 
transiaiion of Terence, \vhicli is said to be by Mr. Law¬ 
rence Echard, and others,” was published in 12mt>, iu 
17 + U' 

KCKHEL (Joseph HitAitv), an eminent antiquary and 
medallist, wasi horn at Emzesticld in Austria, Jan, ! 3, 1737, 
and in 1751 entered the order of the Jesuits at Vienna, 
with uhom he studied philosophy, mathematics, dtviniiy, 
and the learned languages. His skill in medals, wlitcli 
appeared very early, induced hts superior to give him the 
plfHJfi of keeper of their cahiiiel of medals and t' ans. Iu 
1772, he was sent to llovne, where Leopold IL grauu duke 
of Florence, employed him to arrange his colleetion, and 
on his return in 1774, he was appointed director of the 
imperial cabinet of medals at Vienna, and professor of an¬ 
tiquities. lu P775 be published his first valuable w^/rk, 
under the title of “ Nummi veterea anecdoii ex museis 
Coesareo Vindobonensi, Florentiuu magni Due is Etrurifc, 

^ Brit. 
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Granelliano nunc Cassareo, aliisqiae/* Vienna* 4ta, m wbieb 
he arrange!^ the various articles according to the new system 
which he had formed, and which iiroaiises to be advan* 
tageous from its simplicity, although it has some trlBing 
inconveniencies. This was followed by hU Cataloguf 
Musei Ctesarei Vindobonenah Nummorum veteru£p,** Vi^ 
enna, 177!>, 3 voLs. foL This has only eight plates, con* 
Uiitiing such articles as had never been published, or were 
not noticed lli bis preceding work. In. J7ft6 be published, 
** bylloge niiinmorum veterum anecdotoruiu thesauri Ce- 
sard/* Vienna, 4to, and Descriptio nummorum AiuiO'- 
chte SyrisD, sive specimen ariis criticss nuinerarne/’ ibid. 
In I TUT he puhlisihed, in Gernian, a small elementary 
work on coins for the use of schools, but which has been 
thought better adapted to give young persons a taste for 
the science than to initiate them in tt. This was followed, 
in LTdU, by hi^i Explanation of the Gems” in the Im* 
porial collection, a very piagni'licent book. In lTi^2 he 
published the hrst volume of his great work on numismati- 
cal history, entitled ** Ductrina numniorum veterutn/* and 
the eighth and last volume in ITdS i the excellent method 
and style of this tvork, and the vast erudition displayed, 
place him at the head of modern writers on this subject, 
and have occasioned the remark that he Is the Linnaeus of 
bis science. This very eminent antiquary died May 16, 
17SJ8J 

ECKIUS (John), a learned divine, and professor in the 
uaiver^iity of lugoldstadt, was born In Suabia, in 
He is meniotable for promoting the reformation by the 
weakness of the opposition he gave to Luther, Melanc« 
thon, (Jarolostadius, and other leading protestants in Ger* 
many; and fur hU disputes and writings against them in 
defence of his own comniunion, all which terminated ia 
bis defeat, and in exciting a spirit of inquiry and discus* 
aion which eminently advanced the reformation. In 15IS 
he disputed with Luther at Lelpsic, about the aiipremacy 
of the pope, penance,' purgatory, and indulgences, be¬ 
fore George duke of Saxony ; at which time even the Lu¬ 
therans were ready to grant that he acquitted himself aa 
well as a man could do in the support of such a cause, and 
were not a little pleased that they were able to answer ita 
greatest supporter* He disputed the year after, agaiort 
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Carolostadius, on tlie subject of freo will. He appeared 
at the diet of Augsburg in J53^, where he argued against 
the protectant confccsion; and in 1541 lie disputed lor 
three days with Meiancthon and other divines at Worms^ 
concerning the continuance of original sm alter baptism. 
This conferencej by the emperor’s coniinaud, was adjourned 
to Ratisbon j where he dissented again from PHiig and 
Cropper, with reference to the articles of uoiun. He w^as 
the most conspicuous orator in all the public disputes which 
the Roman catholics had with the Lutherans and Zwing- 
liana. He wrote a great many polemical tracts ; and^ 
among the rest, a Manual of Controversies, in which he 
discourses upon most of the heads contested beiwoen the 
papists and protestaiits. This book svas printed at Inguld* 
stadt, in 1535i He wrote another tract against the articles 
proposed at the conference at Ratisbon, printed at Paris 
in 1543, He composed likewise two discourses upon the 
sacridee of the mass* some other controversial pieces; an 
exposition upon the prophet Haggai; and several homilies* 
Upon the whole, he vvas a person of uuconmion parts, un¬ 
common Icarnmg, and uncommon ^eal; and to his perse- 
veraiice in the cause of popery, the reforiners were greatly 
indebted* He died ut liigoldstadt, iu 1543, aged sixty 
years. ^ 

£CLUSE (CiiAat.Lfi), in Latin Clobius, an eminent bo¬ 
tanist, was burn at Arras, in Ficiicli Flanders, uu Feb* 1!>, 
15^6, and was educated at Ghent and Louvain, in the 
languages, juris]>rudonce, and medicine, in which last fa¬ 
culty he took a degree, but without any view to practice. 
At the age of twcuty-ihree he began his travels, and pur¬ 
sued hi them all the study of botany, to which be was ex¬ 
tremely partial* He visited England three times, and in 
lill his journeys cultivated the acquaintance of the learned 
in bis favourite science* He also not only collected and 
described a number of new plants, but made dravrings of 
several with his own hand. In 1573 he was invited to 
Vienna, by the emperor Maxitndian IT. with whom, 
as well as vrith his son, afterwards the emperor Ho- 
dolphus XI. he was in great favour, and was hrmoured 
by the former with the rank of [kubilLt5% In 151^3, the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, be was chosen pro^’ensor of 
botany at. Leyden, where he resided in great renucation 

^ Hocfaeiia; vdpiirticnlMLftr Milotf^i Church Hbt. wl* IV. p. 377.—Moreri. 
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till LU death, April 4, 1609, At his ftmeralj in St Mary’s 
churchy Leyden^ a Latin oration in his praise was deli¬ 
vered by the rector of the university. With respect to 
bodily healthy Eciuse was unfortunate beyond the usual 
lot of hutuaiiity. In his youth be was afBicted with dan¬ 
gerous fevers, and afterwards with a dropsy* He broke 
ills right arm and leg by a fall from his horse in Spain, and 
dislocated, as*well as fractured his left ankle at Vienna* 
In his sixty-third year he dislocated his right thigh, which, 
being at 6rst neglected, could never afterwards be re¬ 
duced, and he became totally unable to walk. Calculous 
disorders, in consequence of his sedentary life, accompa¬ 
nied with colic and a hernia, close the catalogue of his 
alQicUotis, Yet his cheerful temper and ardour for science 
never forsook him, oar did any man ever* enjoy more re¬ 
spect and esteem from those who knew him. 

Altliough not like his great contemporary,‘Conrad Gea- 
iier, a systematic genius, Eelnse was one of the best prac-* 
tical botanists* He discriminated plants very happily, and 
Ills histories of them are rendered interesting by innume¬ 
rable remarks and anecilotes. He introduced the cherry- 
laurel and horse-chesnut, now so cominon and so arna- 
mental, which he received, among many other plants, from 
the 1 jvperiul ambassador at the Porte, iir 1576* As all iho 
rest of the cargo perished, it is but just that his memory 
should be perpetuated along with those two beautiful trees, 
with which all botanists of taste ought for ever to associate 
his name* 

Tile principal publications of Ecltise are, 1* Harionttn 
aliquot Surpium per Hbpatiias observatarum Historia,” 
Antwerp, 1576, Svo, with above 2^0 wooden cuts, admi¬ 
rably executed* 2, ** Rariorum aliquot Stirpiuin pet 
Paiinoniam, Austriam, et vicinas quasdam Provinctas ob- 
servatarutn Hiatoria,” Antwerp, (5S3, Svo, with above 
350 wooden cuts, 3* The foregoing were republished with 
the title of ‘‘ liariorum Plantanim Historia,** in folio, at 
Antwerp, in 1601. I'his is the edition in common use, 
and most generally quoted, 4, ** Exoticorum Libri de¬ 
cern,” Antwerp, 1605, folio, with numeroiis cuts of ani¬ 
mals, exotic fruits, and gums* 5, “ Curse Postertores,” 
Antwerp, 1611, folio. This posthumous work is geuerally 
bound with the last. It consists of a few excellent figures 
and descriptions of rare plants. The funeral oration of 
Eduse^ wiUi various poetical tributes to his memory^ are 
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commonly annexed to this volume, and among thenij & 
short account of his life, from Boissard^s Portraits of 
Ittnstrions Men.” To this Hat may be added various tratia* 

] at Ions and editions of other writers on Botany, or Materia 
Medica. A manuscript of Ecluse on fungi is said to exist 
in the library at Leyden.’ 

EDELINCK (Geraru), an eminent engraver, was born 
at Antwerp in 1641^ and there learnt the hrwt elctnents of 
drawing and engraving; but it was in France that he made 
the full display of his talents, being invited thither by the 
munihcence uf Louis XIV. about 1G65. He was made 
choice of to engrave two pieces of the highest repLilation ; 
the picture of the Holy Family, by Raphael, and that of 
Alexander In the Tent of Darius, by Le Brun. Edeiinck 
surpassed expectation in the execution of these master¬ 
pieces ; and the copirs were as much applauded as the 
originals. It is possible not to admire in tliem, as in uU 
his other productiuiifi, a neatness of touch, a plumpness, 
and a shade that are inliniubic. The ease and assiduity 
with which he worked procured the public a great number 
of estimable pieces. He succeeded equally wed in the 
portraits of the most famous pereonnges of his time, among 
whom he might reckon himself, 'l’ijn> oxceUeiu artist died 
in J707, at the age of sixty-six, in the hotel royal of the 
Gobelins, where he had upartmeuts, with the title of en¬ 
graver in ordinary to the king, and counsellor in the royal 
academy of palutiug. In the list of his plates may be no¬ 
ticed that of Mary Magdalen renouncing the vanities of ^ 
the world, from a painting by Lt* Bruo, remarkable for the 
beauty of tlie work, and the delicacy of the expresision. 
He had a son and a brother, botli engravers, brielly no-i 
ticed by Mr, Strutt, but inferior lu reputation.* 

EDEMA (Gkrard), a Duuh painter, thought to be a 
native of Friesland, painted landscapes justly held in great 
esteem. He went over to Surinam, for the purpose of 
drawing insects and plants; this department, however, 
appearing to him too condned, be quitted it for the taking 
of views, drawing trees, Ac. He then went to the English 
colonies in America, where he applied to all manner of sub- 
je^cts; and painted several pictures which he brought with 
him to London about 1670, Whatever he put out of hU 

* Morvri.—Haller. But princtpallf ffpib CjilopsdiL 

* Diet. liifU—Strutt. 
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handf was w^ll colomred^ and finished with spirit* His 
pi^lurea found a qnick rtcepcion here in England* as re- 
presenting prospeets ut a continent in which the public wkn 
so highly interesicib Edema took hts advantage of this 
taste for his works* and. became famous for painting land^ 
scapea* in wtiicb he exhibited a variety of scenes of hor¬ 
ror, such as rocks, mountains, precipices, cataracts, and 
other marks pf savage nature. He would have died more 
wealthy, and perhaps would have jived longer, had he not 
been too fond of wine. He died about 17Q0*' 

EDGEWORTH (Rogbk), residentiary and chancellor 
of Wells, was born nt Holt-castle, on the borders of Wales. 
He went to Oxford about 1503, took a degree in arts in 
1507, and the year after was elected fellow of OrieUcol- 
lege, on the foundation of bishop Smyth, being the first 
elected to that fellowship, and was himseif a benefactor to 
this college at the time-of Jiis death. Afterwards be took 
orders, and was reputed a noted preacher in the university 
and elsewhere. In I5H? he was admitted to the reading 
of the sentences, and was promuted afterwards to be canon 
of Salisbury, Wells, and Bristol, and residentiary, and lu 
1554 chancellor of Wells, He was also vicar of St. Cutli- 
bert*a church, in Weils, to which ho was admitted Oct 3, 
J543, During the commencement of the rcrormatioii in 
the reigns of Henry VIII* and Edward VI. he behaved 
with singular moderation; but when queen Mary suc¬ 
ceeded, he threw olf the mask, and appeared wliat he 
really was, a violent Roman catholic. He <iied in the be¬ 
ginning of 1560, and was buried in the cathedral of Wells, 
He published a volume of “ Sermons fruitful, goodly, and 
learned," Lond. 1557, 4io, or ac cor ding to Herbert, 3 vo. 
He wrote also, which niav be seen amontj ihe records to 
Burnetts History of the Refornmiioii, Resolutions con¬ 
cerning the Sacraments/’ and ** Resolutions of some ques¬ 
tions relating to bitthopa and priests, and of other matters 
tending to the reformation of the church made by king 
Henry VHL"* 

EDMER. See EADMER* 

EDMONDES, EDMONDS, or EDMUNDS, (SirTho- 
MAS), kuL memorable for bia embassies at 'several courts, 
was born at Plymouth, in Devonshire, about 1563. He 

* PilklDflon.^WHlpair’s AnetOolp*.’—HmsfAinr'* vn!* fV. 

* AlA. Ok. .iavediL Cmainirr, 
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was the fifth and youngest son of Thomas Edmondefi, 
head customer of that port^ and of Fowey, in Corri^vull^ 
by Joan bU wife, daughter of Antony Delabare, of Sher-^ 
borne, in Dorsetshire, esq, who was third son of Henry 
Edmondes, of New Sarum, gent by Juliana his wife, 
daugtiter of William Brandon, of the same place. Where 
be had his education is not known. But we are informed 
that he was introduced to court by his tiamc^sake, sir 
Thomas Edmonds, comptroller of the queeirs household; 
8ud, being initiated into public business under that most 
accomplished statesman, sir Francis Walsinghani, secre¬ 
tary of state, be was, undoubtedly through his recomiiipo- 
dation, employed hy queen EMzabclh in several embassies* 
In 15^2, she appointed him her resident at the court of 
France, or rallier agent for her aflairs in relation to king 
Henry IV", with a salary of twenty shillings a day, a sum 
(to ill paid, and so insufHcieut, that we find him comjilain.. 
ing to the lord treasurer, in a letter dated 1593, of the 
greatest |jecgiuary distress* 7'lie queen, however, in May 
iriade him a grant of the office of secretary to her 
majesty for the French tongue, in consideration of his 
faithful and acceptable service heretofore done**' 1 owards 
the end of that year he returned to England, when sir 
Anthony MDdmay was sent ambassador to king Henry ; 
but he went back again to France in the beginning of May 
following, and in less than a month returned to London, 
In October, 155^7, he was dispatched again as agent for 
her majesty to the king of France; and rtaurned to Eng¬ 
land about the beginning of May 1598, where his stay 
w'as extremely short, for he was at Paris in the July fol¬ 
lowing* But, upon sir Henry Neville being appointed 
ambassador to the court, he was recalled, to his 

great satisfaction, and arrived at London in June 1599. 
Sir Henry INevtlle gave him a very great character, and 
reconimejided him to the queen in die strongest terms* 
About December the 26ih of that year, be was sent to 
archduke Albert, governor of the Netherlands, with a 
letter of credence, and instructions to treat of a peace. 
The archduke received him with great respect; but not 
being willing to send commissioners to KngUiid, as the 
queen desired, Mr* Edmondes went to Paris, and, having 
obtained of king Henry JV* Boulogne for the place of 
treaty, be returned to England, and arrived at court on 
Sunday moridng, February 17. Thellthof March foU 
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lowing, bo embarked agnin for Brussels^ and, on the 22d, 
had an audience of the archduke, whom having prevailed 
upon to treat with the queen, he returned home, April 
9, 1600, and was received by her majesty with great 
vonr, and Ijtghly commended for hU suEficieney in hl» ne* 
goliatton* Soon after he was appointed one of the com^ 
inissioners for tiie treaty of Boulogne, together with sir 
Henry Neville, the queen^s ambassador in France, Joha 
Herbert, esq^ her mi^esty’s second secretary, and Kobert 
Beale, esq. secretary to the council in the North i their 
oomtiiission being dated the 10th of May, 1600. The two 
last, with Mh\ Edmondes, left London the t2th of that 
month, and . arrived at Boulogne the 16th, as sir Henry 
Novi Me did the same day from Paris. But, after the com- 
missioLiers bad been above three months upon the place, 
they parted, July 28th, without ever n^isemhling, owing 
to a dispute about precedency between England and Spain. 
Mr. Edmondes, not long after his I'cuirn, was appointed 
one of the clerks of the privy-council; and, in the end of 
June IGOl, was sent to tlie French king to complain of 
the many acts of injustice committed by his subjects 
against the English merchants* He soon after returned to 
England; but, towards the end of August, went again, 
and waited upon king Henry IV. then at Calais; to whom 
he proposed some measures, both for the relief of Ostend, 
then besieged by the Spaniards, and for an offensive alliance 
against Spain* After hU return to England be was appointed 
one of tite com mi !isi oners for settling, with the two French 
ambassadora, the depredations between England and 
France, and preventing tliem for the future. The 20 t[i of 
M:iy, 1603, he was knighted by king James 1; and, upon 
the conclusion of the peace with Spam, on the iStb of 
August, L604, was appointed aiuba^iHadur to the archduke 
at Brussels. He set out for that place the I9th of April, 
1603; having hrst obtained a reversionary grant of the 
ofhee of clerk of the crown : and, though absent, wai 
chosen one of the representatives for the Burgh of Wilton, 
in the parliament which was to have mot at Westminster, 
Nov. 5, 1605, but was prevented by the discovery of the 
gunpowder-plot. During his embassy be proiboted, to the 
utmost of his power, an accoaomodation between the king 
of Spain and the States-General of the United Provinces 

* It iTDcn Bam* of hit dit^ to tn uKiomnn^ntion ^ 

pitetuMi, tkat prime* Slsuruie «■* ci- aad used illi tha i-ficvrU aatitiaaltl*, to 
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He Vvas recalled in 1609, and came back to England abont 
tbe end of August, or the beginning of September. In 
April 1610^ he was employed as one of the assistant-com¬ 
missioners, to conclude a defensive league with the crown 
of F/alice; and, having been designed, ever since 1608, 
te be sent ambassador into that kingdom he was dis¬ 
patched thither in all baste, in May 1610, upon the news 
of the ejtecrable murder of king Henry IV^ in order to 
learn the state of affairs there. He arrived at Paris, May 
S4th, where he was very civilly received ; and on the 27tn 
of June, had his audience of Mary de Medicis, queen 
regent; the young king (Lewis XIIL) being present. In 
November following he caused an Italian to be appre-* 
bended at Paris for harbouring a treasonable design against 
his master, king James 1 . There being, in 1613, a com¬ 
petition between him and tbe Spanish ambassador about 
precedency, we are told that he went to Rome privately, 
and brought a certificate out of the pope’s ceremonial, 
shewing that the king of England is to precede the king of 
Castile. He was employed the same year in treating of a 
marriage between Henry prince of Wales and the princess 
Christine, sister of Lewis XIIL king of France ; but the 
death of that prince, on the Bth of November 1612, put 
an end to this negmiation. And yet, on the 9tli of the 
same month, orders were sent him to propose a marriage 
between the said princess and our prince Charles, but he 
very wisely declined opening such an alFair so soon after 


permsd# H^nry IV, tq pr«T«nt 
ecu of Iho trenty otioiit the tnirc. 
And. while it negocietiiig, he wen 
of a ?ery craTing humour j for, not 
fintisfled with the l«rg« treslmeoU 
grmitUtl by not tootcnled 

Vith the mltlntioii from the erohJiabra 
of kII thtipnpceof Oraji^re's lamL in 
Burgpundyi eml the Nr thrrlnnda, he 
fsrtfaer dHoanded fcaliifai.'tion for 
Iain pretenfiiont, grouiuleft upon grautt 
to hit ifhther frutn the Sialrt of Bra-' 
baut aud Flaadert. which carried with 
them no show of ecjtiii'y. in hit con- 
doct he tpjicared to Vl4vt bc'uU of a 
TCty warm temper j apt to fly put upmi 
coalradicUop. and to embrace ha^ity 
iwadniJopt, from which he wii afUr- 
Varda obliged to recede, in a manner 
that did him nu credtL 
* It if no imaLL complimentito itr 
Thomai, itat he wai not a raTomrrte at 
Ui« Freneh couit. Mr. de Pniiieux, 
one of the fteach prime mitiiften. 


tokcfi notJi::c in o leiter to ih^^ir ainhftf- 
Aaitqrjfi Hug til nd, tl>at they wouliT 
nothing by having him in the rouiu of 
sir George Can^w^ since »ir Thomas 
Kdtnnnrlcs unrientood ihiem too vclL 
‘‘If betihuiild be aentt” nddi Mr.de 
PuijiieuTii it is Only with a dtfliyn to 
make a ruller diteorery of oar afTairfl. 
We cannot nor ou^ht to oppo*<e openly 
the appointment nf him ; hut whoever 
can underhand divcit ttiu fitrokn would, 
in my opinion, do a good acrvlce." 
And iccret-iry 4fe Villcray, in n loiter 
to the ahovQ-mentioned amhasaadpr, 
hp» thoic word# I « Let mo htww.H^ 
whether there it a rneapi of procuring 
air I'botnua Edtuotidei to be employed 
tltewhcrej which would bea^reat relief 
to the fiuecn.^Howaaer. f am not of 
Opinion that you ihould nLah« this 
propoul; for, if it does not aucceed, 
it wili only terra to etatperate IHh tiUU 
ifuin, who hu tpirit and cgiuugo 
tnvugV’ 
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ilse brother's death* About the end of December 1613, 
«ir Thomas desired leave to return' to England, but was 
denied tlU he should have received the final resolution of 
the court of France about die treaty of marriage; which 
being accomplished» he came to England towatos the end 
of January 1613-14* Though the privy-council strenuously 
opposed this match because they iiad not sooner been 
made acquainted with so imporUint an affrilr, yet, so aealous 
was the king for it, that He sent sir Thomas again to Paris 
with instructions, dated July 20, 16L4, for bringing it to 
a concltisioTi. , But, afterall, it appeared that the court of 
France were not sincere in thU affair, and only proposed it 
to amuse the protestanU in general. In 1616 sir Thomas 
assisted at the conference at Loudun, between the pro* 
tcstants and the opposite party; and, by his journey to 
liocbelle, disposed tlie protestants to accept of the terms 
olFered theitr, and was of great use in settling the pacifica¬ 
tion. About the end of October, in the same year, he 
wa** ordered to England ; not to quit his charge, but, afiter 
ha should have kissed the king's hand, and received such 
honour as his majesty was resolved to confer upon him, in 
acknuwledgtoent of his long, painful, and faithful services, 
then to go and resume his charge^, and continue in France, 
till the iifhiirs of that kingdom, which then were in an un¬ 
certain state, should he better cstablUhcd. Accordingly 
he came over to England in December; and, on the 21 at 
of that mouth, was made cotnptroUcr of the king’s houses 
hold ; and, Uie neitt day, sworn a privy-counsellor* He 
returned to the court of France in April 1617; but took 
his leave of it towards the latter end of the same year* 
And, on the lyth of January, 1617-13, was advanced to 
the place of treasurer of the household; and in 1620 was 
appointed clerk of the crown in the court of king's bench, 
and might have xvall deserved the post of secretary of state 
that he had been recommeuded for, which none was better 
qualihed to discharge. He was elected one of the burgesses 
for the university ot Oxford, in tbe first parliament of king 
Charles 1, which met June IS, 1623} and was also returned 
for the saute in the next parl^aiuerit, which assembled at 
Westminster the 26tb of February Following; but hU elee- 
tiQu befing declared void, be wa^^ chosen for another place. 
Some of the speeches which be made in parliament ano 
printed. On the llth of June t62!>, he was commissioned 
to go ambassador to the French court, on purpose to carry 
king Charleses ratiftcatlofi,aTid to receive Le^bthe Xllith'a 
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oath^ for the perfornaance of the treaty of p^ace^ then 
nevirly ooncluded between England and France : which he 
did in September fuDowingi and with this honourable com^ 
mission concluded all hk foreign employments. Havings 
after this, enjoyed a creditable and peaceful retreat for 
about ten yearsj he departed this life, September 20, 1639, 
His lady was Magdalen, one of the daughters and co-heirs 
of sir John Wood, knight, clerk of tiie signet, by whom 
he had one son, and three daughters* She died at Paris^ 
December .31, J6I4, with a character amiable and exem¬ 
plary in all re.^pects. Sir Thomas had with her the manor 
of Albins, in the parishes of Staple ford-Abbot, and Nave- 
stoke in Essex, where Inigo Jones built for him a mansion- 
house] delightfully situated in a park, now the seat of the 
Abdy fauuly. Sir Thomas was smalt of stature, but great 
in understantling. He was a man of uncommon sugacity, 
and indefatigable industry in his employ me nta abroad ; 
always attentive to the motions of the courts where be 
resided, and punctual and exact in reporting them to bis 
own i of a hnn and unshaken resolution in the disohiirge of 
his duty, and beyond the influence of terror, (latier^^, or 
corruption. The French court, in particular, dreaded his, 
experience and abilities; and the pojiUh and Spanish 
party there could scarcely disguise their liatrcd of so 
7 ealous a supporter of the protestant inicrest in that king¬ 
dom. His letters and papers. In twelve volumes in folio, 
were once in the possession of st^cretary Tlmrloe, and 
afterwards of the lord chancellor Somers. The style of 
them is clear, strong, and masculine, aitd entirely free 
from the pedautry and puerilities viiiicb infected the 
most applauded writers of that age. Several of them, 
together with abstracts from the rest, were published by 
Dr, Birch in a work entitled “ An hUtoricaJ view of the 
Negotiatioiia between the Courts of England, France, and 
Brussels, from the year 1592 to 1617. Extracted chiefly 
from the MS State-papers of sir Thomas Edmondes, ku 
ambassador in France, &c. and of Anthony Bacon, esq, 
brother to the lord cbantellor Bacon,^’ London, 1749, 8vo* 
Several extracts of letters, written by him in the early 
part of his political life, occur in Birch’s “ Memoirs of 
queen Eliaabetb,*’ and other letters are in Lodge's Illus¬ 
trations of British History,” ^ 

1 Bicg, Blit—Lloyd*! SttU Wortbie^—Priacfl'i Worthitit-^LodfeS lUut^ 
tr!tioat. 
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EDMONDES (Clemknt)j son to sir Thomas Edmondc!^, 
mentioned as the patron of the preceding sir ThoniaSj was 
born in Shropshire in 1566 ; and in 15^45 became either 
clerk or chorister of All Sotils* college; took one degree 
in arts, and then wa« chosen fellow^ of the house in 1590* 
Four years after, he proceeded in that faculty; and then 
leaving tlie college, was, mostly by his father’s endeavours, 
made sLiccc^ieivcly secretary, as it is said, for the French 
tongue to (fueen KllzaUcth about 1501, remenibrancer of 
the citj^ of London, utasieirof the requests, muster-master 
at Briel, in Zealand, one of the clerks of the council, and 
in 16 L7, a kiiighi. He was a learned person, was gettcrally 
skilled in ail arts and sciences, and famous as well for mili¬ 
tary as for politic alfalrs ; and therefore esteemed by all an 
ornament to his degree and profession. He published 
“Observations on the Rve first books of Cmsar’s Comment 
taries of the civil wars," London, 1600, folio; “ Observa-^ 
tions on the sixth and seventh books of Caesar’s Commen¬ 
taries,” &c, Loudon, 1500, folio; “Observations on 
Csesar’s Couunenlaries of the civil wars, in three books,’* 
London, 1609, folio. On whtclk, or the former observa- 
lions, Ben Joiison has two e[dgrams. All, or most, of these 
observations, are repriiued with an acldition of an eighth 
Gomineritary by Ilirtius Pans;i, with our author^s (Ed- 
moudes) short observations upon them, Loudon, 1677, foL 
Before which edition is the Life of Cicsar, &c. 

Our learned author died in Sl Martin's in the fields, 
London, Oct. 12, 1622, and was buried in the little chapel 
belonging to his tnatiur of Preston, near Northampton. 
Over his grave is a fair munuinent erected, with au English 
and Latin epiluph. That in English is as follows : “ Here 
lieth sir Clement Edmondcs, kut. one of the clerks of liis 
majesty’s most honourable privy council. His dextrous 
pen made him most worthily esteemed in his own vocation; 
and in the art military, by CiPsar’a confession, au under¬ 
standing soldier. He lived faiihfutly industrious in hifl 
place, and died religiously constant in the belief of the 
TesurrectioTi," &e. * 

KDMONDiiSON (HtiKRY), a learned schoolmaster, who 
atyled bimseU H enricus Edmund us ab Edmundo^ was born 
in Cumberland in 1607, and in 1622 entered a student in 
Queen's college, Oxford, iii the inferior rank of taharder^ 

1 AUi. Ox, toL 1.—Lfcyd^i Stut* ATorthiei.—Fuller^i Woithici. 
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from which be probably rose by his talents, as he took his 
decrees in arts, and obtained a fdbwsblp. Afterwards he 
was employed as u&her of Tunbridge school; and in 165^^ 
was appointed, by the provost and fellows of Queen^s col¬ 
lege, master of the free Hchool at Non hi each in Glouces* 
temhire, which he retained until his death, July 15, 1659, 
Jeavitig the character of a learned and successful teacher. 
He published at least two school books ^ theiL one entitled 
** Lingua linguarum,’’ London, 1655, 8vo ; and the other 
“ Uomonyma et Synonyma Linguec Latinsc conjuncta et 
disttncta/* Oxon. 1661, Svo. ^ 

EDMONDSON (Joseph), Mowbray herald extroordi-* 
nary, F* S. A. and an able heraldic writer, was a man who 
raised himself by dint of ingenuity and perseverance from 
a very humble station to considerable celebrity. He waa 
originally an apprentice to a barber, but discovering some 
knowledge of the art, became an herald painter, and was 
mucJi employed in emblazoning arms upon carri^iges. This 
led him to ^tudy bcraldr^ as a science, which imperceptibly 
led him also to genealogical researches, and bis progress 
in both was rapid and tiuccessful. When the tiarouecs of 
England wished for some augmentation to thejr privileges, 
as appendages to their titles {iu winch, how^ v'cr, they were 
not successful), they chose Mr. Edmondson dieir secretary^ 
111 1764 he w^ appointed Mowbray herald extraurdinary. 
He died iu Warwick-street, Golden-stpiare, Fob. 17, 1786, 
and was buried in the churcb*ynrJ of bt. James's, Picca¬ 
dilly. He was a man of good ense as well as skill in his 
profession, and maintained an excellent privutc character, 
Hia works, which will convey his name to posterity with 
great credit, were^ 1. “ llistorical account of the Oreville 
Family, with an account of Warwick Castle,'* Loud. 1766, 
6VO* 2. A Companion to the Peerage of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” ibid. 1776, 8vo. 3. ** A Complete Body of 
Heraldry,” ibid. 17SO, 2 vols. folio; and 4. Iiis very mag- 
nihcetit work, entitled Baronagium Genealogicuni, or 
The Pedigree of English Peers,” 176+—-S4, 6 vols. folio.* 
EDWARD VL king of England, deserves notice here 
as a young prince of great promise and high accoinplish* 
ments, rather than as a sovereign, although in the latter 
charw:ter he afforded every presage of excellence, bad hi a 
life been spared. Ho waa the only son of Henry VI11. by 
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queen Jane Seymour^ and was bom in 153S« From his 
maternal unde, the duke of Somerset, he imbibed a zeal 
for the progress of the reformation. The ambiiiaus polky 
of his courtiers, however, rendered bis reign upon the 
whole turbulent, although hb own disposition was pecu* 
Jiarly mild and benevolent, and amidst all these confusionst 
the reformation of religion made very great progress. He 
was at lastf %yhcn in his sixteenth year, seized with the 
measles, and afterwards with the small-pox, the eliects of 
which he probably never quite recovered; and as he was 
making a progress through some parts of the kingdom, he 
was aglicted witli a cough, which proved obstinate, and 
which gave way neither to regimen nor medicines. Several 
fatal symptoms of a cotisumptmu appeared, and though it 
was hoped, that a$ the season advanced, his youth and 
temperance might get the better of the malady, his snb^ 
jecLs saw, with great concern. Ins bloom and vigour sen* 
sibly decay. After the settlement of the crown, which 
had been effected ivitU the greatest difficulty, hts health 
rapidly declined, and scarcely a hope was entenained of 
Ilia recovery. His physicians were dismissed by the earl of 
Northumberland's advice, and the young king was en* 
trusted to the liands of an ignurant woman, who undertook 
to restore him to health in a very short time } but the medU 
cities prescribed were found useless: violent symptoms 
were greatly aggravated ; and on the 6tbof July, 1533, he 
expired at Greenwich, in the sixteenth year of hb age, 
and the seventh of his reign. The excellent disposition of 
this young prince, and bis piety and zeal in the protestant 
cause, have rendered bis memory dear to the natiom He 
possessed mildness of disposition, application to study and 
business, a capacity to learn and judge, and an attachment 
to equity and justice. He is to this day commemorated as 
the founder of some of the most splendid charities in the 
metropolis. 

Many authors have presented accounts of this prince^a 
writings. Cardan talks much of hts parts and learning, 
Holland affirms that he not only wrote notes from the lec* 
tures or sermons he heard, but composed a comedy, en« 
titled “ The Whore of ^byion,” in Latin. !t is more 
certain, however, that he wrote “ The Sum of a conference 
with the Lord Admiral,'^ which, in his own hajid, is extant 
among the Ashmolean MSS,; method fur the pro-*- 
ceedingt m the council;’’^ in the Cottonian library; and 
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** King Edward Vlth’s own argiiments agniiist tlie pope*j 
Gnpr^inacy, luted out of tbn oirij*iaa!, wriUen 

with the king’^i own hand iu French^ and miW preyervecL 
To which'are added some remarks upon )iii> life and retail} 
in vindication of his memory from Dr, Heylin’s severe and 
unjust censure^ Loud. 1683* He drew himself the rough 
draught of a sumptuary law, wiiich is preserved by btrype; 
and an account of a progress he made, whiitii he senr to 
one of his yiariicular favourites, called Barnahy t it^patnek, 
then in France, The same author has given some speci¬ 
mens of his Latin epistles and orations, and an account of 
two books written by him; the first before he was iwelve 
years of age, tailed “ LTCucotitre les Abus du Monde,*’ a 
tract of thirty-seven leaves in French, against the abuses 
of popery; it is dedicated to the protector, his uncle; is 
corrected by liis French-tutor, and attested by him to be of 
the king^s own compoHitioii* An original copy of this 
tract is now in the British Museum* The other, preserved 
ill the library of Trinity college, Cambridge, is, “ A Trans¬ 
lation into French of several pa^ssages of Scripture, which 
forbid idolatry, or worstijpping of false gods,” Tanner 
gives a list of Edward's letters that are extant; and there is 
a large folio MS, in the British Museum, containiiig his 
exercises in Greek, Latin, and English, with his signature 
to each of them, ns king of England, Cardan says ihiii at 
the uge of fifteen, oiir prince had learned seven languages, 
atid was perfect in English, French, and Latin, Cardan 
adds, he spoke Latin with as much readiness and clc'^ 
gance as mysidf He wasf a pretty good logiciiin; he un¬ 
derstood natural philosophy and music, and played upon 
the lute* The good and the learned had formed ilie highest 
expectations of him, from the sweetness of bis disposition, 
and the excellence of his talents* He had be;riui to favour 
learning before he was a great scholar himself, and to bo 
acquainted with it before he could make use of it* Alas I 
how prophetically did he once repeat to me, 

* Immodids brcviia eat «cas, et ram aenectua'J' 

Bishop Burnet adds to this high character the following 
pleasing aneedtue. King Edward VL gave very early in¬ 
dications of a good disposition to learning, and of a most 
wonderful probity of mind, and above all, of great respect 
to religion, and every thing relating to it; so that when he 
wu once ip one of his cbjldish diversions, somewhat being 
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to be reached at, that he and hu companions were too low 
for^ Ode of tUem laid on the Hoor a f^reat Bible chat was in 
the rootiij to step on, which he bt^hoJding with great in* 
dignalion, took up the Bible himself, and gave over hta 
play for that time. The same historian has printed a nevv 
service, which was translated by the young monarch from 
EiiglUh into Latin, with a view to abolish certain supersti¬ 
tious ceremonies used at the installaLLou of the knights of 
the garter. Burnet has abo published, what does Edvvard 
most credit of aU, bis Diary or Journal/* lit this we 
have a clear proof of Ids sense, knowledge, and goodness, 
far beyond what could have been expected at bis years- It 
gives, says lord Orford, hopes of his proving a good king, 
as it) so greeu an age be seemed resolved to be acquainted 
with bis subjects and bis kingdom. The original of this is 
in the Cottonian library, with the paper already nnenCioned, 
in the kihg^'a haud>wriLing, which cuntains bints and dircc* 
tloDs delivered to the privy council^ 1.9, i55[, Mr. 
Park has reprinted this curious paper in liis edition of the 
** Royal and Noble Autboriij” to which this arUcIc U con¬ 
siderably in<lebted-/ 

EDWARDS (Bn van), the very able and accurate histo¬ 
rian of the West Indies;, was born May 31, 1743, at Wcat- 
bury ill WilLsbire. ills father inherited a small paternal 
estate in the neighbourhood, of about IGO^- ])er antuinr, 
u'bich proving tusiifUcjcnt for the niaLULeiiaiicc of a lairge 
Ikinily, he undertook to deal in corn andMiialt, in which iic 
had but little success. He died in 1T5{>, leaving a widow 
and six childreu in diiiiresscd circumstances- Mrs. Edwards, 
however, had two opulent brotliers in the West Jndte^, 
one of them a wise and worthy man, of a liberal mind, anil 
princely fortune* This was Zachary Bayl}', of the island 
of Jamaica, who took tlie family under Jiis protcctiun ; and 
us the subject of this article was the eldest, directed that 
be should be well educated. He bad been placed before 
by his father at the school of a dissenting minister in Bris¬ 
tol, where be learned wriiiug, arithmetic, and English 
grammar. His master, whose nanie was Foot, had an ex¬ 
cellent method of making the boys write letters to him on 
different subjects, such as the beauty and dignity of truth, 
the obHgalioa of a religious life, the beneEits of good edu- 

' H»t. of Fn^;Und.—Buracl*# JteforntJtiou,lud** Aii+'&ktrv.—Fjsk'^ 
RujTAt mA ^plile Aulhqrsi* 
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cation, tlic tnisdncfs cf idieness, he. previously stating to 
tliem the chief arguments to be used; and insisting on 
correctness in orthography and grammar* In this employ¬ 
ment Mr. Edwards sometimes excelled the odier boys> and 
on such occasions^ his master never failed to praise him 
very liberally before them all j and would frequently 
tninsmit hU letters to his father and mother. This excited 
in his mind a spirit of emulation, and gave him the first 
taste for correct and elegant composition, fn which Mr. 
Edwards, it must be confessed, attained considerable facU 
lity. All tiiLs time, however, he informs us that he attained 
but very litUe learning, and when his uncle tcok him under 
bis protection, his agent in Bristol considered him as neg¬ 
lected by Mr. Foot, and iuunedlately removed litm to a 
French boardtug-scliool in the same city, where lie sooii 
obtained the French language, and having access to a cir¬ 
culating library, acejuired a passion for books, which after¬ 
wards became the solace of Uis life. 

In 1759, a yoiiiigor, and the only brother of his good 
nnclc, cumc to England, and settling in London, took him 
to reside with him, in n liigli and elegant style of life* He 
w'us a reprasentativo in parliamcut for Abingdon, and 
afterward for Ids native town. This gciulefnan, in the 
latter end of the same year, sent Jilm to Jamaica; which 
proved the happicsi and most fortunate change in his life^ 

Ills uncle, to the nio^t enlarged and enligbiencd mlnd^ 
added the sweetest temper, and the mo^t generous dispo¬ 
sition* His teudemess toward Mr. Edwards was excessive, 
and he in return regarded him ith ujore than liiial a0ectiou 
and veneration. Observing his passion for books, and 
thinking favourably of his capacity, his uncle engaged a 
clergyman, a Mr. Teide, to reside in his lamily, chielly to 
supply by his instructions Mr. Edwardses deficiency in ths 
learned languages. Mr. Tealc had been master of a free 
grammar school, and beside being a most accomplished 
acholar, possessed an exquisite taste for poetry, or which 
the reader will be convinced by referring to the Gentle- 
matfa Magazine for August I77i, the beautiful copy of 
verses, there first published, called “ l^he Compliment of 
the Day,*’ being of his composition. Mr. Edwards, how- 
<?ver, according to his own account, did not make any great 
progress in the lungtiagcs under liU tuition* He acquired 
** small Latin, and less Greek and never found it easy to 
read Roman poets in their own language. Not having 
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been gryoiTnJed hi the Latin g^rammar at an earty period of 
life* he fuiiiitl the study of it insupportably disgusting* 
after he had acquired a taste Ibr the beauties of hoc wrlt-^ 
ing. Poetry* hoive^rer* was their chief amusement; for 
Mr. Teale* as well as himself* preferred the charms of 
Dry den and Pope* to the dull drudgery of poring over 
syntax and prosody. They preferred belles lettres; and 
laughed auay many an hour over the pla^^s of Moliere* and 
wrote verses on local and temporary subjects, which they 
sometimes published in the Colonial newspapers. Yet the 
Latin classics were not altogether neglected ; Mr. Teale 
delighted to point out to his pupil the beauties of Horace, 
and would frequently impose on him the task of translaiing 
an ode into English verse, which* wiiU his assistance in 
construing the words, he somciimes accomplished. 

In coi^rse of time, Mr. Edwards, who succeeded his 
uucie, and, in 1773, was left heir to the great property of 
a Mr. Hume of Jamaica, became an opulent merchant, re¬ 
turned to England, and in 1790 took his seat in parliament 
for the borough of Grampound, which he represented until 
his death, which happened at his house, Polygon, near 
So tub amp ton, July t5, 1^00. His firrit publication was a 
jjatnphlet, entitled “ Thoughts on the Proceedings of Go¬ 
vernment respecting the Trade of the West India islands 
with the United States of America,’’ t7S4. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a Speech deliirered by bini at a free conference 
between the council and assembly at Jamaica, held on the 
:35th of November ITtii#, on the subject of Hr, Wilber- 
foice’s propositions in the house of commons, concerning 
the Slave 'lYade.’* But his most distingui&bed performance 
is his “ History, civil and conuuercial, of the British Co¬ 
lonies in the West Irtilies,” J793, S vols* 4to, a work of 
very superior merit, and of the highest authority, parti¬ 
cularly in the commercial part. To a new edition of this 
work, published in ISOt, 3 vols. Bvo, and including his 
** Hij$tory of St. Domingo/’ is prefixed a short memoir oi' 
his early life, written by himself. In 1796 Mr. Edwards 
published '‘The proceedings of the goverriorand assembly 
of Jamaica, in regard to the Maroon Negrtjes,” Svo. In 
all these works Mr. Ed^vards's style is easy and elegant^ 
and many of hii remarks highly valuably as the result of 
long expel knee and observation.* 

I tftf Fiilttfi Ity ^Ijf- 1600, . 
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EDWARDS (Edwaiid), the late teacher of perspective^ 
ill the royal academy, was born March 7, 173S, in Castle- 
sireet, Lejcesler-fieltUf where his father was a chair*maker 
and carver, and educated at a protestaut school established 
for the children of Krencli refugees^ Wlien fifteen years 
of age he assisted bis father, who intended him for his own 
business, but discovering in him some inclination to draw* 
iiig, permitted bitn to take some lessons at a drawing- 
school, and in i75y, young Edwards was admitted a stu¬ 
dent at the duke of Itichmond^s gallery. On the death of 
hU father, in the fallowing year, he found himself without 
employment ^ and with a view to his support, and that of 
his mother, and a brother and sister, opened an eveiiin^g 
.school at iiis lodgings, where he taught diawing. Jn i 76 L 
be was admitted a member of the academy in Peter^court, 
Sr, Martin’s- Jiviie, where he studied the human figure with 
the principal arli^ls of that period^ and made such progress 
as to obtain a preminm for a drawing from the society for 
the encouragement of arts, luaniifkctnres, and commerce* 
In L763 ho was einploved by tlic late Boydell to make some 
drawings for his pufdicatiou of engravings from the old 
masters; and in J7ai- obtained another premiuni the 
society of arts, for tbe best historical picture in cliiaro 
uscuro; and becanjc a member (and frequent c^^bibiter] of 
ibe iLicorporaled society of artists. Jn 1770 he was em¬ 
ployed by the society of antiquaries to make a large draw¬ 
ing from tlie picture at Windsor of the interview between 
Henry VIII, and Erancis 1. at Calais, 

in all this time, aUiicngh his cliaracter advanced, bis 
prolics were but moderate, and he was obliged to under¬ 
take employment of various kinds to maintain himself and 
family, which he contrived to do by constant industry and 
frugality. In 1771 he exhibited at the royal academy, 
which in 1773, in consideration of his abilities, elected 
him an associate. Having about the same time been em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Udny^, this gentleman enabled him to pay 
a visit to Italy in 1775, which lie had long wished to ac^ 
coniplisfi ; niid during a tour of thirteen months, Mr. Ed¬ 
wards profited by tbe careful inspection of whatever was 
most remarkable both in nature and ait in that celebrated 
conntry\ 

On h U arrival in London, he again established himself 
in his profession* He had seen much, and his opinions, 
which were given with undeviating integrity, were alvvaya 
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1)iit Ills productlonA scU^om e^tcited tnuqh np-^ 
probation, nor have there been many iimancos ^bere aiv 
artist, with so much general capacity and vii^our of mint], 
has not been able to make greater protitiiency. In 178l 
he obtained a premiuni from tlie society of arti^ tbr a laiuU 
iicape painting; and the same year he presented to the 
royal society a paper on the storm at Koeiianij^ton, accom¬ 
panied by drawings made by himself of ihc singular cB'ectii 
of it. Iti June he went to Bath, where he was 

employed to paint three arabesque ceilings, in the house 
of tlie honourable Charles Hatniltotu This was one of the 
greatest cnmniissloiks he ever received, and occupied him 
till March J78a j and the politeness and liberalUy of Mr, 
Hamilton made his lime pass very agreeably. He soon 
alter met with less liberal treatment from Horace VValpole, 
who gave hitu same commlsstuns riutii wdieti their 

intercourse ceased, Walpole had been, as lie thought, 
charged too much for a cabinet made by a person recom¬ 
mended by Edwards, and expressed himself on tbu sub-* 
ject with so much petulance and coarseiiess a^ to pruvoko 
Edwards to reply w'ith proper indignation. 

Of Mr, Edwards's commissions after this, we shall only 
notice his picture of a hunting jmrty for Mr, Estcourt, in 
173^; a collection of etchings, lifty-two in number, pub^ 
liahed by Leigh and Satheby in 17D9; his “ Com rue mo-* 
ration of Handel in Westmiuster-abboy and his picture 
from the **■ Two Gentlemen t>f Verona," for die £^hak- 
speare gallery* To enumerate further would be only an 
account of various sniall commissiont whicli always gave 
satisfaction, but were not attended by the fame or probe 
of his more successful brethren* In 173S, be was ap^ 
pointed teacher of perspective in the royal academy, and 
was contiiHied in that Mtnation during the remainder of bis 
life* For this he had qualilied himself by long study, tho 
fruits of which were given to the public iu a Treatise on. 
Perspective," 13Q3, 4io, with forty plates, a work, not 
ceitairdy w'ithout defects, but upon the whole, judicious, 
comprehensive, and useful. 

In 18Q0 he lost his mother, whom he had hitherto main-^ 
tained with true filial piety, at the age of ninety*-throe* 
His sister continued to reside with him; and hUprudence, 
aided by her economy and good management, enabled 
him to subsist with credit with a very small inc<ime, which 
wuci gr^aduaily becoming less* Still hk spirits were tmU 
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formly cheerful, and in society he v?as to the last lively 
and agreeable. His conduct had been virtuous and irre¬ 
proachable, and his religious sentiments supported him 
amidst every adversity. He had failed in nothing but in 
his endeavour to acquire greater power in the art to which 
he had devoted himself; and in this, all that depended 
upon himself had been done. The employment of his 
latter yeai^ was Superintending at the pre^s his ** Anec¬ 
dotes of Painters/' intended as a supplement to lord Or- 
ford's work- For this he had long been collecting ma¬ 
terials, and although his criticisms may not on every occa¬ 
sion accord with the general opinion, he is accurate in hU 
facts, which he took, much pains lo ascertain from an ac¬ 
quaintance with all the members of his profession for 
nearly half a centnry. 

He died of a very short illness, and indeed almost sud¬ 
denly, Dec, 19, ISOG, and his funeral at Fancras church¬ 
yard, was attended by many members of the ro) al aca¬ 
demy, who paid an unfeigned tribute of respect to the 
memory of his useful and blameless dfe. ^ 

EDWARDS (Geoboe), an eminent English naturalist, 
was born April 3, at Stratford, ^ hamlet belonging 

to West-Ham, in Essex* Some of his early years were 
passed under the tuitjun of two clergymen, one of whom 
jtept a school at Laytonstone, and the other at Brentwood, 
after which, being designed by his parents for business, be 
was put apprentice to a tradesman in Fenchurch-street* 
He was particularly happy in his master, who treated him 
with great kindness and civility; and who, besides his 
being a man of a strict regard to religion, had the uncom¬ 
mon qualification of being well skilled in the learned lan¬ 
guages, About the midille of the term of Mr* Edwards’s 
apprenticeship, an event happened, which gave a direc¬ 
tion to his future studies. Upon the death of Dr, Nicholas, 
a person of eminence in the physical world, and a relation 
of Edwards's master, the doctor's hooks, which were very 
numerous, were removed to our apprentice’s apartment. 
So unexpected an opportunity of acquiring knowledge he 
embraced with eagerness, and passed all the leisure of the 
day, and not nnfrequently a considerable part of the night, 
in turning over Dr^ Nicholas’ collections of natural history, 
sculpture, painting, astronomy, and antiquities* From this 

^ U«aiouii preilieil to bit ^^odutei of Faiateri,** |rubljBh«d in t90S, it/K 
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time, he lost what little relish he bad for trade, and on 
the expiration of his servitude, formed the design of tra¬ 
velling into foreign countries for the purpose of improving 
his taste, and cidargiug bb mind. His tirst voyage was to 
Holland in 171G, when he visited itiost of the principal 
towns of the Ujiitcd Provitices. He then returned to Eng-^ 
land, and continued two years unemplo^^cd in Loudon and 
its neigh hour hood, thougli not without increasing hfs ac¬ 
quaintance with iiaLural Jiistory, His next voyage was to 
Norway, where an active and philosophic mind, like his, 
could not fail to be highly gratihed both with the stupend¬ 
ous scenery of nature, and with the manners of the inha¬ 
bitants. In an cxcnrslon to Fredcrickstadt, lie was not far 
distant from the cannon of Charles Xll. of Sweden, wlio 
was then engaged in the siege of tiiat place, before which 
he lost Jib life, ny tills circumstance Mr. Edwards was 
prevented Iroui visiting Sweden, the Swedish army being 
particularly watclifnl against strangers. Notwlihstanding 
all his precautioii, and Ids soliciiude to give no offence on 
either side, lie was once confined by the Danish guard, 
w'ho Supposed him to he a spy employed by the enemy to 
procure lEitclIlgcnce of their designs. Upon obtaining 
testtnumials, however, of his innocence, a release was 
granted. 

Jn July 1718, he embarked for England, and soon after 
Ids arrival, retired to his native place, where he spent the 
winter. Bnt being desirous of visiting France^ he went thither 
in 17 L9, and after viewing the curiosities of Paris, took a 
lodging in a vUiage situated iu the great park of Versailles. 
His view was to enlarge his knowledge of natural history, 
but, to ids great mortification, there was not at that time a 
ilvinfi creature in the nienac^rie. As the court, duriiu: 
the kmg’s minority, did not reside at VmailLes, the fa¬ 
mous cotiectiou of animals bad been so totally neglected, 
that they were all either dead or dispersed. To relieva 
bis disappointment, Mr, Edwards amused himself in suf- 
veytug the several churches and religious houses, and 
especially the statues and pictures in tlie puliUc buildings. 
While he resided in France, he made two journeys of a 
hundred miles each.' The first was to Chalons in Cham« 
pagne, in May 1720; the second was on foot, to Orleans 
and Blots. This was performed in a disguised habit tiiat 
he might avoid being robbed, but the scheme happened 
to be peculiarly hazardous; for an edict bad recently been 
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isftaed to secure vagrants, iti order to transport them to 
America^ the banks of the Missisippi standing in need of 
population ; and onr philosopher tmrowly escaped a tvest- 
ern vo 3 *age» 

On his return to England, he closely pursued hi( fa* 
vourite study of natural history; applying himself to the 
drawing and colouring of such animals as fell under his 
notice. His earliest care was rather to preserve natural 
than picturesque beauty. Birds first engaged his particular 
attention ; and some of the best pictures of these subjects 
being purchased by him, he was induced to make a 
few drawings of hia own* These were atlmireii by the 
curious, who, by paying a good price for ibem, encou* 
Taged him iu labours which now procured him a decent 
subsistence and a large acquaintance* In 17^1 he was 
enaided to remit hU industry, and, in company with two 
of his rehtiona, made an excursion to HoHand and Bra¬ 
bant, where he collected several scarce books and prints, 
and had an opportuniiy of examining the original pictures 
of various great masters, at Antiver[>, BruKsels, Utrecht, 
and other large cities. In December 1733, by the recom- 
meudaiioii of sir Hans Sluane, president of the college of 
physicians, he was chosen their librarian, and bad apart¬ 
ments assigned him in the college* This, which was the 
principal epocha of his private life, fixed him in an cfiice 
that was particularly agreeable to his taste ami inclination. 
He had now an opjvortunity of a constant recourse to 
a valuable library, filled with scarce and curious books 
on those subjects of natural history which he most assidu¬ 
ously studied. By degrees he became one of the most 
eminent ornithologists in our own or any other country, 
and in acquiring this character, such was his scrupulous 
industry, that he never trusted to others what he could 
perform himself; and when he found- it difficult to give 
aatbfactioU to his own mind, frequently made three or. 
four drawings to delineate the object in its most lively 
character, attitude, and representation. 

In 1743, he exhibited to the world an admirable speei* 
jnen of his labours, in the first volume of his History of 
!Birds*'* It was published in 4to, on royal paper, and 
contains sixty-one birds, and two quadnipeda, most of 
which had been neither delineated nor described before. 
They are engraved on fifly-two platen, from original draw¬ 
ings, exactly cplouredi with fullaud accurate descriptions 
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m Frenpb English. This voUime is dedicated to the 
pfesideiU and fellows of the royal cnUege of physician*. 
His ALtbscrlber^ having exceeded his most sanguino expec- 
tatlons, a second volume appeared in 1747, dedicated 
*'r Hans Sloane, and a third in ITiO^ dedicated to the 
roy^l society. His fourth volume came from the press iq^ 
175 and was the la^t which at that time he intended 10 
publish. It was accompanied by the extraordinary circum- 
sUnce of being dedicated to the Supreme Being, in tha 
following wordi*: 

“To GOD, 

The One Eternal 1 the Incomprehensible I the QmnW 
present, tlte Omniiicient, and Almighty Creator of all 
Things that exist! from Orbs imfncnsuraUly grt^at, to the' 
minutest points of matter, this U dedicated and de-^ 

voted, with all posiiibie Gratitude, Liumiilation, Worship, 
and the highest Adoration both of Body and Mind, 

By his most iGsigncd, 

low, and humble, Creature, 

George Eowards.** 

This dedication, we doubt not, was piously designed* 
but it cannot be commended, ^uch an assumption, it has 
been observed, is too great for any human creature, and 
the few instances of the kind that have occurred in tJio 
history of literature have always been justly disapproved* 
It is not, however, the only instance we have to record of 
the peculiar turn of his religious affections. 

But with this work it soon appeared that he did not 
mean to discontinue his labours; his mind was too active* 
auil Ills Fovc of knowledge too ardent, for him to vest satis^p 
iied with what he had already done. Accordingly, in 175tS* 
he published his first volume of “ Gleanings of Natural 
History/’ exhibiting seventy different birds, fishes, insects* 
and plants, most of which were before non-^dcscripts, co¬ 
loured from nature, on fifty copper-plates. I'lits work 
much increased his fame as a natural historian, and as aii 
artist. In 1760, a second volume appeared, dedicated to 
the late earl ot' Bute, whose stndLouii aitachinent to natural 
history, particularly to botany, was then well known* 
The third p 4 rt of the “ Gleanings,” which constituted the- 
7th and last volume of Mr Edwardses works, was published 
in 1763, and was dedicated to earl Ferrers, who, whea^ 
captain Shirley, had taken in a French prize, a great uuin* 
her of birds, intended' for mad^me Fotnpadgur, 
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nf Louis XV* These he communicated to our naturiilist, 
who was hence enabled more completely lo add to the 
\alue of hU labours. Tiius, after a long series of years, 
the most studious application, and a very extensive cor¬ 
respondence with every quarter of the world, Mr. Edwards 
concluded a work, which in 7 vols. 4to, couuins engravings 
and descriptions of more tjian an hundred subjects in na¬ 
tural history, not before described or delltipated, and all 
the productions of his own hand. We have already men¬ 
tioned his scrupulous exactness, and may now confirm it 
in his own words, In the third volume of his “ Gleanings” 
he says, “ It often happens that my figures on the cop¬ 
per-plates diifer from my original drawings ; for sometimes 
the originals have not altogether pleased me os to their 
nuitudes or actions. In such cases I have made three or 
four, SQinctiTncs six sketches!, or cmthncs, ancl have deli¬ 
berately considered them all, and iliftti fixed upon tbit 
which I judged most free and natural, to ho engraven ou 
my plate.” He added to the whole a general index in 
English ami French, which is now perfectly completed, 
with the Linnat^an names, by Liniitcus himseir, who fre- 
■qucntly honoured him with his friendship and correspond¬ 
ence. Upon Mr, Edwards’ completing his great work, we 
find him making the following singular declaration, or ra¬ 
ther petition, in wJjjcU he jseems afraid that his passion for 
hU favourite subject of natural history, should get the 
butter of a nobler pursuit, viz, the contemplation of his 
Maker, 

“ My petition to God (if petitions to God are not pre¬ 
sumptuous) is, that be would remove from me all desire 
of pursuing natural history or any other study, and inspire 
me with as much knowledge of his divine nature as my im¬ 
perfect state is capable of; that I may conduct myself) for 
the remainder of my days, in a manner most agreeable to 
his will, which must consequently be most happy to my- 
Bclfi What iriy condition may be in fuiuiiiy, is known 
only to the wise disposer of all things; yet my present de- 
Btres are (perhaps vain, and inconsistent with the nature of 
things!] that 1 may become an intelligent spirit, void of 
gross matter, gravity, and levity ; endowed with a volun¬ 
tary motive-power, either to pierce infinitely into bound¬ 
less ethereal space, or into solid bodies ; to see and know 
bow the parts of the great universe are connected with 
each other, and by what amazing mechanism they are put 
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and kept tfi regular and perpetual motion* But^ O vain 
anti daring presumption of tiiought: 1 most humbly sub¬ 
mit my fuukrc existence to the supreme will of tha Oua 
Omnipotent.** ^ 

' Several occasional papers upon natural history were 
communicated by Mr, Edwards to die royal society^ and 
inserted in the Philosophical Transactions*. In a few 
instances^ hq corresponded with other periodical publica¬ 
tions, The prefaces and introductions to many of his vo¬ 
lumes contain some curious and ingenious essays relative 
to the object of his principal pursuit ; and he has givetti 
likewise^ a brief and general idea of drawing and painting 
in water-colours, wkb instructions for etching oti copper- 
plateij; and reflections on the passages of birds. In t7T0 
these essays were selected and published by our author^ 
in one vol. his design in doing which was to acconi'" 
mod ate those persons who could not aflbrd the eitpence 
of his great work, 

Seventeen years after Mr, Eld wards had been appointed 
librarian to the college of physiciansj he was honoured 
by the presidenr and council of the royal society with the 
donation of sir Godfrey Copley’s me<laL 7‘‘his was on St, 
Andrew's day, I7i0, and the honour was conferred upon 
him in ennstdemtion of his having just then completed his 
“ History of Birds,” though the last volume had not yet 
been published. His sensibility of this distinction was 
shown by him in eausing a copy of the medal to bo en¬ 
graved, and placed under the general title in the 6rst 
volume of his history. On the loth of Noveinbev, 1757^ 
he was chosen a fellow of the royal society i and he was 
afterward elected into the society of antiquaries. He had 
likewise the honour of being made a member of many of 
the academies of science and learning in di^erent parts of 
Europe. In return for such marks of estinaation, he pre¬ 
sented elegant coloured copies of his works to the royal 
college of physicians, to the royal and antiquarian so¬ 
cieties, and the British museum. Having made the same 
present to the royal academy of sciences at Parts, he re¬ 
ceived a most polite letter of thanks written by their then 
■ecretaiy, Defouchy, 

After the last publication of his “ Gleanings,** being 
arrived at his seventieth year, he found that his sight be- 

* Thru rcprjuLcd and added tg the Mem&in jjii Jile jiXiA Wrjtiit|% 

fJli, 4t<h 
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gan to fat} htnii and that his hand lost iu steadiness* He 
oontilined, however, aome years afterward in his office of 
Jihrarian ; but finding his infirmities to increase, he retired 
in 1769 from public employment, to a small house which 
he bad purchased at Piaistow : previously to which he dis* 
posed of all the copies, as well as plates, of his works to 
the late Mr* Robson, bookseller in New Bond-street, who 
published the Linntcan Index, his papers fr 9 m the Pbilo- 
Eopbical Transactions, with the plates relative to these 
•ubjerts all new engraved, in 1776, in a proper si^e to 
bind with his other works, the whole of which he assigned 
to Mr. Hobson solely, and addressed a letter to the public 
upon the oc cast on, dated May 1, 1TG9* His collection of 
drawings, amounting to upwards of nine hundred, had 
before been purchased by the earl of Bute* The conver¬ 
sation of a few select friends, and the perusal of a few 
choice b(:oks, were his amusement in the evening of liis 
life, and he occasinnatly made excursions to some of the 
principal cities in England. During Ids residence at Plals- 
tow, however, be delineated some scarce animals, which 
were afterw'ards engraved. His latter years were much 
embittered by a cancerous complaint wbicb deprived him 
of the sight of one of his eyes, and by the stone, to which 
he had been subject at different periods of his life. It 
was nevertheless remarked, that in the severest paroxysms 
of misery, he was scarcely known to utter a single com¬ 
plaint, Having cojiijileted his eightieth 5 "ear, and become 
emaciated with age and sickness, he died on the 23d of 
July^ 1773, and was interred in the church-yard of West- 
Ham, hja luttlve parish, where his executors erected a 
stone with a plain inscription, to perpetuate his talents as 
an artist and zoologist, Dying a bachelor, he left hU for¬ 
tune to two sisters, who did not long survive him. 

With regard to his person, he w-aa of a middle stature, 
rather inclining to corpulence* The turn of bb mind was 
liberal and cheerful. The benevolence of his temper was 
experienced by all his acquaintance, and hts poor neigh¬ 
bours frequcnily partook of his bounty. Krom the difii- 
dence and humility which were always apparent in his be^ 
baviour, be was not calculated for shining in general conver¬ 
sation ; but to persons who had a taste for studies congenial 
to his own, he was a most entertaining as well commu¬ 
nicative companiuii. How much his works continue to be 
held in estituation^ is apparent from the high price at 
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(hey are cbmmuttly sold. His proper and dUtlnet cbarac* 
ler tliat be far excelled all tbe English oniuhologisti 
who had gone before hioi, Tbe immense accessions which^ 
since 176^} have been made to natural knowledge, and 
the higher degree of taste and elegance to which the art 
joi' engraving has been carried, may give to future produc* 
tions an eiiauence and reputation superior to urtmt our 
aotbor has attained. But that he should be exceeded by 
those who come after him, wilt be no diminution to hU 
just fame, or prevent his memory from being banded down 
CO posterity with honour and applause.' 

KDVV'ARDS (Tkomas), a famous presbyterinn writer 
in tbe seveEiteentU century, and a bitter enemy to the in- 
dependents, wJio then bore sway in this kingdom, was 
educated in Triiiity-college, in Cambridge, where he took 
tbe degree of B. A, in 1605, and that of M. A. in 1G09» 
He was incorporated M> A. at Oxford, July 14, iG23^ 
WUerrt and what his preferments were, we do not find; 
but wo learn from himself, that though he conformed, yet 
he was always a paritan in his heart. He exercised his 
ininUiry, chlelly as a lecturer, at Hertford, and at several 
places in and about London; and was sometimes brought 
into tL'ouhle for opposing the received doctrines, or not 
complying duly with die established church. When the 
Jong parliament declared against CtiarJes L our author 
espoused Uieir cause, and by all his actions, sermons^ 
prayei's, praises, and discourses, earnestly promoted their 
interest. But, when the independent party began to as- 
i>uiiic the supreme authority, he became as furious against 
thetn its lie hud been against the royalists, and wrote the 
following pieces against thetn: I* “Reasons against the 
independent Government of particular Congregations,^^ 
&c. Lond. 1641, 4to; which was answered the same year 
by a woEnan called Catherine Cbidley* 2. ■** Aiitapologia/' 
or a full answer to the “ ApologeticaU Nan^ation of Mr. 
Qoudwin, Mr* Nye, Mr. Simpson, Mr, Burrongli;!, Mr* 
Bridge, members of the assembly of divines* Whcreiu is 
handled many of the controversies of thoae times; viz. I* 
Of a particular visible church. IL Of classes and synods. 
III. Of tbe Scriptures, how farre a rule for church go¬ 
vernment. IV* Of formes of prayer. V. Of the qnaliU' 


8k»f. Brit,—Ann. RcjiutgrTor ^u■ho'V^^ 
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cations of church tncmbers. 6* Of subuiUsiun ahd non* 
comiijuiiion, VI!. Of eisconiiruinication. VIIL Of the? 
power of die civijl magistrate in ecclesiasticaU. IX. Of 
^paratiun and ftcbis^me. X, Of tolerations, and particu- 
Jarty of the toleration of independeneie, XL Of suspen¬ 
sion froni the Lord\ supper* XIL Of ordination of nii^ 
nisters by the people. XIIL Of church covenant. XIV* 
Of non^resideticie of church-members/' Lond. 1644, 4to. 
3, “ Gangncna : or a catalogue and discovery of many of 
the errours, heresie», blasphemies, and pernicious prac¬ 
tices of the securies of ihb time, vented and acted in £tig* 
land in these four last years ^ as also a particular narratior^ 
of divers stories, remarkable passages, letters ; an extract 
of many letters, concerning the present sects; together 
tvith some observations upon, and corollaries from, all the 
fbrenamed premisses/* Lond. 1646, 4to, reprinted after¬ 
wards. 4. ** The second part of Gangrpctiii," Loud, 
1646, 4to, 5. The third part of Gangreeuai or, A new 
and higher discovery of the errors, heresies, hlasphemrcs, 
and insolent proceedings of the sectaries of these times; 
with some animadversions, by way of confutation, upon 
many of the errors and heresies named*^' In tlicse three 
parts of Gangrocna, he gives catalogues of the errors of the 
independents, iind exposes the errors of the other sectarlc^^ 
of his time, in a manner which could not fail to render him 
particnbrly obnoHious to theni, hut at the same time in 
such a spirit of bitter invective, as must render many of 
bis facts douhtfuL He also published, 6, ^^The ca/ting 
down of the last and strongest hold of Satan ; or, a Trea¬ 
tise against Toleration/* Parti. Lond. 1647, 4to. 7. ■** Of 
the particular visibility of the Church/* S, A treatise 
of the Civil Power of Ecclesiasticals, and of suspension 
from the lord’s supper,” Lond* 1642, 1644* He pro¬ 
mised several other pieces, but it does not aj^pear that he 
published them; particularly, 1* A fourth Part of his 
Gangrinna* 2, An Historical Narration of all the pro¬ 
ceedings and tvays of the Englisli Sectaries* 3* Catalogue 
of the Judgments of God upon the Sectaries within these 
four years last past. 4. Many Tractates against the errors 
of the times. He promised likewise to resemble that tree 
spoken of in the Revelation, to yield fruit every mouth; 
h e* to he often setting forth one tractate or other ; but ive 
do uiot hear of more than have been enumerated. As for 
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character! professes hitnself “ a plain, open-liearted 
man, who hated tricks, reserves, and designs zealous 
for the assembly of divines, the directory, the use of the 
Lord's Prayer, singing of Psalms, itc- and so earnest for 
what he took to be truth, that he was usually called in 
Cambridge, young Luther, 

He died Aug, ^4, 1647, in Holland, wbitber he had 
fled to avoid the resentment of the independents, after 
Cromwell had* made hb triumphal entrance into London, 
with \ns army, * 

EDWARDS (JoHN)i an eminent English divine and 
yoluinlnous writer, the son of the preceding Thomas Ed^ 
wards, was born at Hertford, February 26, J657. HU 
father, as we have already noticed, died In 1647, and by 
hts wife, who was an heiress of a very considerable fortune, 
he left one daughter and four sons, the second of whom 
was John, the subject of the present narrative* After 
having received his grammatical education at Merchant-, 
tayloi's^ school, in London, he was removed in 1653 to the 
university of Cambridge, and was admitted of Su John'a 
college, then under the government of Ur. Anthony Tuck- 
ney, a presbyterian divine of acknowledged character and 
learning, and pc^rticnlarly distinguished for the wise and 
exact discipline of his college* Mr* Edwards, soon after 
his udmission, was chosen scliotar of the house, and was 
quickly taken notice of for his exercises, both in his tutor’s 
chamber, aud in his cutlego-halL Towards the close of 
his uuJergradttateship, the senior proctor being then of 
ilie college, he was appointed one of ibe moderators for 
t])e year. When he was middle b;ichcIor, be was elected 
a fellow of his college, for which he was principally in¬ 
debted to the exertions of Dr> Tutkncy in his behalf* 
During the time of bis senior bachelorship he was again 
chosen moderator in the schools, and his perforinajice^ 
w'cre long remembered with esteem and praise. In )66l 
he w'as admilied to Lhc degree of M. A*; and soon after i^ir 
Robert Carr presented him to Dr* **ianderson, bishop of 
Lincoln, who conferred upon Ikim the order of deacon* 
That learned prelate engaged him, at the same time, to 
preach a sermon at lhc next ordination, when with the 
other eundidates, he was ordained priest* In 1664, he 
undertook the duly of'iVluity-chureh, in Cambridge, aud 
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went through the whole both parts of the day* In hist 
preaching, without affecting eloquence, he studied to 
be plain, intelLigibte, and practical; and his church wob 
much frequented by the gown, atid by persons of consider¬ 
able standing in the university* Dr* Sparrow, master of 
Queen’s, Dr* Beaumont, master of Pcierhoiise, and Dr. 
Pearson, master of 'J'riniLy-coHege, were often heard to 
applaud bis pulpit perfonnaiices* Ju t6£5, during the 
time of the plague, be quitted hrs residence in the college, 
and dwelt all that year, and part of the in the town, 

that he inight devote himself entirely to the edilication and 
comfort of the parishioners of Trinity church, in tliat 
season of calamity* A little after this, sir Edward Atkins 
oflfered him u good Irving near Cirencester, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, but he chose to coiitinue in his station at Cambridge* 
In lh6& he was admitted to the degree of B* D* About 
the same time, through the interest of sir Robert Carr 
with sir Thomas Harvey, Mr, Edwards was unanimously 
chosen lecturer at St. Edmund’s Bury, with a salary of 
100f*ayear* This olliee he discharged with great repu¬ 
tation and acceptance, notwitlistanding which, after a pe¬ 
riod of twelve months, he resigned it, and returned to hb 
college, w'herCj however, his situation was uneasy to him* 
He had not been upon the best terms with Dr* Peter Gun¬ 
ning, the former master of St. Jobii% and being still more 
dissatisfied witlk Dr* Franci;! Turner, Gunning’s successor, 
who had somehow offended him, he dctermitied to resign 
his fellow'ship* On quitting hh college, he was presented 
by the fellows with u tesumouial of his worthy and laudable 
behaviour among them* From St. John’s ho removed to 
Trinity-ball, where he entered himself as a fellow-com- 
tnoner, and performed the regular exercises in the civil 
few* Being willing to be employed in the offices of hU 
clerical function, he accepted of the invitation of the pa¬ 
rishioners of St* Sepulchre, in Cambridge, to be their mt- 
Tiisicr I and his sermons tliere were as much attended by 
persons of consequence in the university as they had for¬ 
merly been at Trinity church* In 1676 Mr* Edwards mar^ 
Tied Mrs* Lane, the widow of Mr* Lane, who hail been an 
aldermun, a justice of peace, and an eminent attorney in 
the town* ** I'his gentlewoman,” says his biographer* 
“ was afl evtraordiiiary person, of unusual accomplishment® 
and singular graces ; but had the unhappiness [as some 
others of that sex) tg be misrepresented to the world* She 
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toeing natUTvIly af a high and ^necous. ipiriti and not 
framed to low observances and vulgar compliances^ incurs 
red tltereby the imputatioD of pride and supercUiousnesi 
among vul^ minda But those who were no strangers to 
jgood hreeding, and knew how to make distinction of per^^ 
Sons, admired the agreeableness of her conversation, and 
saw those excellent and worthy things in her deportment 
which they could find but in very few of her sex. She 
understood her^lf and her duty, and all the rules of civil 
and religious behaviourp^’ 

Soon after Mr, Edwardses marriage, his friend sir Robert 
Carr, generously offered him the presentation of two con* 
siderame benefices then vacant in Norfolk, which he u 
generously declined, being willing that those livings should 
be bestowed upon some other person or persons who 
needed them* About the same time he accepted a pre* 
ferment less valuable, that of St* Petefs church in Col¬ 
chester, merely from the prospect of extensive usefulnesSp 
Thither he accordingly removed with his family, and wa# 
highly acceptable to his parishioners, but quitted the place 
at the end of three years, and removed to Cambridgeshire. 
To this he was induced by the unkind usage which (as ha 
thought) he met with from the clergy of the town, by the 
sickly habit of hts wife, and by an apoplectic aud convul* 
aive fit with which he was himself visited* Upon his re-^ 
moval into the county of Cambridge, being affiicked with 
bodily pains and weaknesses, and especially the gout^ 
which prevented him from appearing in public, he em* 
ployed himself in presenting a succession of publication* 
to the world. About 1697, he removed with his family to 
Cambridge, for the convenience of the university library. 
Our author had often been golicited by his friends to take 
his degree of D. D, but he did not comply with their mo¬ 
tion till 1699* Upon this occasion he had not the oppor¬ 
tunity of beeping an act, there being none, on account 
of the illness of the divinity professor, tp moderate and 
determine* He only preached an English sermon at the 
commencement, and a Concio ad Clerum; besides which 
he made a determination in Latin, in the schools, on a 
theological question* In 1701, Dr. Edwards lost his lady, 
and, after a decent time, married again, a niece of alder¬ 
man Lane, who had been brought up several years under 
Mrs. Edwards before her marriage to the doctur*'; 
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It 15 remarkable^ that, notwithstanding his tinmerotif 
publicatione, he was never possessed of a library; soma 
biblea, lesicoiiB, dictionaries, and other works of a similar 
nature and constant use, excepted. The university and 
college libraries furnished him with ail the classic authors, 
and Greek and Latin fathers, and indeed with whatever 
related to ancient learning. These be either perused in 
the places where they were kept, or had them brought to 
htfl chamber; and his method was, from the early part 
of hU lite, to make adver^iaria and collections out of the 
books which he read, and ail along to frame notes, obser¬ 
vations, inferences, and reflections, from and on them, 
and to reduce them to the particular heads and subjects on 
which be designed to treat. He never bad a common¬ 
place book. With regard to modern authors, bis practice 
was to procure the loan of them from the booksellers, at 
the price of sixpence for au 8vo, a shilling for a 4to, and 
two shillings for a folio. By this good husbandry, he was 
forced to read the works which he borrowed within the 
time prefixed; whereas, otherwise he might perhaps never 
have perused them thoroughly. Dr. )Cdwards continued 
in his course of diligent study and repeated publications 
till near the period of his decease, April 16, 1716, m the^ 
seventy-ninth year of his age. 

Catharine, bis second wife, who is said to have been 
adorned with every Christian grace and virtue, survived 
her husband nearly thirty-nine years. She died on the 
J4th of January, I744>'5, aged eighty-one. 

Of Dr. Edwards's piety, a high, and we doubt not, a just 
character is given by his biographer: the only thing which 
his brethren objected to, him, ivas his great zeal for the 
Caivinistic doctrines, and his maintaining a close connec¬ 
tion between Arminianism and Popery. That he was a 
man of extensire Jeaniing cannot be denied; and by bis 
admirers be was said to have been the Paul, the Augustine, 
the Bradwardine, the Calvin, and one of the most valuable 
writers of his age. 

Besides several single sermons, Mr. Edwards published 
L ** An enquiry into four remarkable texts of the New 
Testament,” 1692, 8vo. 2. ** A farther enquiry intoseve-* 
lal remarkable texts of the Old and New Testament,'' 

1692, 8vo. 3. “ Of the truth and authority of Scripture,*' 

1693. 4i ** Of tbe Style of Scripture,” 1694. 5- “ 0£ 

the excellency pud periection of Scripture/’ 1696. 6. 
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Thoughts concerning the causes and occasions of Athe¬ 
ism/’ 16^5. 7. ** A Demonstration of the Existence and 

Providence of God/* 1695, S. ** Socimanism unmasked ; 
or tlie unreasonableness of the opinion concerning one 
article of faith only,” 9, ** A brief Vindication of the 
fundamental Articles of the Christian faith /* and a dia- 
course, entitled The Socinian Creed/’ 1696 and 1697. 
These three pieces, together with some part of the treatise 
concerning ** The causes and occasions of Atheism/* were 
occasioned by Mr, Locke’s publication of The Reason¬ 
ableness of Christianity, as delivered in the Scriptures/’ 
and by the writings of some professed Soclnians. Mr, 
Edwards was the brst person that encountered what he ap¬ 
prehended to be Mr, Locke’s dangerous notions of the 
** One sole Article of Faith**’ This he did, in the begin¬ 
ning of the dispute, in a manner very respectful to Mr. 
Locke’s person and parts. But Mr, Locke, in his two 
Vindications of his doctrine, having treated our author 
with severity, Ue assumed, in bis replies, an air of mirth and 
pleasantness, and chastised his antagonist with some smart¬ 
ness, and his attack upon Mr. Locke was approved and 
applauded by a number of learned men, both at iicme and 
abroad. He published also, 10. Heuiarks on Mr. Whis- 
ton’s Theory of the Earth,” 1697* 11, Twelve Sermons 

ou special occasions and subjects/’ 1698vo. 12, A 
Survey of the different dispensations of Religion, from the 
beginning of the world to the consummation of all things/* 
in two volumes, 1699. IS, Enercitations, critical, phi¬ 
losophical, historkal, theological, on several important 
places in the Old and New Testament,” in two parts, 1702, 
rtvo. 14 ., The Preacher,” the first part, 1705 ; the se¬ 
cond part, 1706. 13. “Veritas rednx, or evangelical 

truths restored/* 1707^ ] 6, “ Treatise of Faith and Justi¬ 
fication/* 1703* 17. “The Preacher/’ ibe third part, 

1709. IS* “ Remarks on the archbishop of Dublin's ser¬ 
mon/* 1710* 19, ** An Answer to Dr, Whitby, concern¬ 

ing the Arminian doctrines/* 171J, 20* “Observations 
and reflections on Mr, Whiston’s Primitive CbrJHtianity,” 
1712. 21, Animadversions on Dr. Clarke’s Scripture 

Doctrine of the Trinity,” l7l2, with a Supplement, 1713, 
22, “ Tbeologia Reformata, or the substance and body of 
the Christian religion/* 1713, 2 vols. folio, A third vo¬ 
lume, in fnViOf was published in 1726, ten years after our 
author’s deccaje* 23* “ Remains/* 1713, Svo. The writ- 
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ings which Dr. Edwards lef^ behind him in mftnuscriptj 
were nearly as many as those which hare already been 
named. By some of his contempocaries he was censured 
for appearing too frequently from the press, while others 
said, that those who were just estimators of things cleared 
him of the imputation of writing too often, when they ob* 
serred^ that what be continually publbbed exceeded rather 
than fell short of his former performances. « 

EDWARDS (Jonathan), an English dWine and able 
writer against Sociniaiiism, was born at Wrexham in Den« 
htghshire in 1629; and in 1655 became a servitor of Christ 
church, Oxford, where he was admitted B. A. in Oct. 1659 ; 
elected fellow of Jesus college in 1662, and took his ba¬ 
chelor's degree iu divinity in March 1669* He was after¬ 
wards rector of Kiddington in Oxfordshire, which he ex¬ 
changed, in 1681, for Hinton in Hampshire. On Nov. 2, 
16B€, he was unanimously elected principal of Jesus college, 
and became treasurer of Llanda^ in 1687. He took hit 
degree of D. D. imuiediately after his election as principal, 
and served the oihee of vice-chancellor in the years 1639, 
1690, and 1691, He held two other livings, one in An- 
glesea and the other in Caernarvonshire. He was also 
proctor in the convocation, 1702, far the chapter of Llan- 
daff. He died July 20, 1712, and was burled in the cha- 

f »el of bis college, where is an inscription celebrating hb 
earning, usefulness as principal, and his munificence as a 
benefactor. Besides many books given In his life-time, he 
bequeathed his own collection of upwards of 1000 volumes 
to the college library, and gave near 10004 to the repairs 
of the chapel, What he wrote against the Socinians 

is entitled A Preservative against Socinianism,*' in four 
parts, 4to, published from 1693 to 1703.' 

EDWARDS (Jonathan), president of the college of 
New Jersey, and a divine of very considerable fame in 
America, was descended from English parents who emi¬ 
grated in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and waa born, 
Oct, 5j 1703, at Windsor, in the province of Connecticut 
in North*America. Tn 1716 he became a student of Yale 
college, and received tlie degree of A. in 1720, before 
he had completed his seventeenth year. His mental powers 
are said to have opened themselves so early and so strong, 
tlmt he read Lockers ** Essay on the Human Understand- 

’ Bdti ^ 
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ing” With delight, in his second year at this college. 
After taking his bachelor*! degree he remained two yean 
more at ci^lege preparing himself for the ministry, and 
after the usual trials, was licensed to preach^ In August 
1722 he was invited to preach to the English presbyterians 
at New York, where he continued with approbation above 
eight mouths; but at this society was too small to maintain 
a preacher, he* returned in the spring of 1723 to his fa¬ 
ther's house at Connecticut, where, for some time, he ap¬ 
plied to his studies with great industry and peraeverance , 
and severe application became habitual to him, although 
he was of a delicate constitution. In the spring of 1724, 
having taken his master's degree, he was appointed tutor 
of Yme college, and notwithstanding his youth, and the 
time necessary to be devoted to hU own improvement, he 
hi led this office for two years in a manner which afforded 
his superiors no reason to repent of their choice^ He 
would probably have rematned longer here, had he not re¬ 
ceived, in Sept. 1726, an iuvitation from the people of 
Northampton in Connecticut, to become assistant to his 
mother's father, Mr« Stoddard, who was the settled minister 
of the town. Having accepted this oflier, he wai ordained 
colleague to Mr. Stoddard, Feb. 15, 1727, when only in 
bis twenty'fourth year, and continued pastor of this con¬ 
gregation until June 1750, at which time hit eongregation 
dismissed him with every mark of contempt and intuit* 
This, however, will appear to reflect no discredit on Mr* 
Edwards, when the reader is told that the first cause of 
complaint against him was, bis having detected and endea¬ 
voured to expose a combination of youths who had im¬ 
ported obscene books, and were corrupting one another*® 
principles with great eagerness* So many of these young 
men were connected wi& the best famiUes, that the parents 
declared tbeir ebiidren should not be called to an account, 
and all inquiry was stifled. Still, however, they could not 
have proceeded to expel their preacher, if they had not 
aoon afterwards kid hold of another pretext, which arose 
from Mr. Edwards’s refusing to administer the sacrament 
to persons of notoriously loose lives. Meetings were held, 
in which he endeaveored to justify his opinions; but upon 
a decision, on the question of continuing him their pastor, 
he was left in a minority of I30p after a residence atnong 
them of t^venty-fbur years, and a character of imimpeach' 
able integrity and piety, 
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As It h impossible to suppose that all his hearers joined 
in the above decision, he appears to have been supported 
for some timeg by the kindness of those who admired bie 
character^ until sent on a mission to the Indians at Stock- 
bridge, in the western part of Massachusett^s bay, about 
sixty miles from his former residence* Here he arrived in 
17£|, and enjoying a quiet retirement, employed himself 
at his leisure hours in composing the principal part of his 
works, until 1757, when, on the death of Mr. Aaron Burr, 
lie was chosen president of New Jersey college. He bad 
not, however, long commenced the business of his new 
ofhee when the smalUpox: raging with great virulence, ho 
caught tiie infection, although after inoculation, and died 
of the disorder March 22, 1758* Mr. Edwards was a man 
of extensive learning, principally in theology, and his 
avidity for knowledge was insatiable. He cammonly spent 
thirteen hours a day in his Ktudy, and yet did not neglect 
the necessary exercises of walking and riding. He read 
all the books, especially in divinity, that be could procure, 
from which he could hope to get any help in bis pursuit of 
knowledge* And in this, he did not confine himself to 
authors of any particular sect or denomination; but took 
much -pains to procure the works of the most noted writers 
who advanced a scheme of divinity most contrary to hia 
own, which was nearly that termed CaLvinistic. 

His works consist of several volumes of sermons, printed 
at various times, and often reprinted in this country as 
well as in America, To one of these, consisting of eighteen 
Sermons, reprinted at Glasgow in t785, is prefixed his 
life written by Dr. Hopkins. Besides these he wrote, 1. A 
Treatise concerning religious Affections/* 3 746, 8vo, 
2, “ An Account of the Life of the Rev* David Brainerd/' 
1749, 8VO, 3. “An Inquiry into the Qualifications for 
full communion in the Visible Church/* 1749, intended as 
a vindication of his principles in the matter which occa¬ 
sioned his dismission from Northampton. 4, “ A careful 
and strict inquiry into the modern prevailing notion of that 
Freedom of Will, which is supposed to be essential to moral 
agency,” 1754. 5. “The great Christian doctrine of 

Original Sin defended, containing a reply to the objections 
of Dr, John Taylor/* 1758. A very recent critic, while he 
centtures with much asperity Mr. Edwardses treatise on 
Onginat sin, asserts at the same time that his treatise on 
free will deserves to be regarded as one of the most stu^ 
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pendous monunients of metapliysica] argument erer erected 
by the human understanding. 6. An History of Re* 
demption/' 7* MiseeUaneous Observations on impor¬ 
tant Theological Subjects^^^ London, 171^3* S. ** Uetnark^ 
on important Theological Controversies/' ibid.. t796. 
Some of these were posthumous, as were a few other tracta 
of lesser importance written by him,’ 

EDWARDS^ (Richard), one of our ancient English 
poets, was bom in Somersetshire in 1323, and admitted 
scholar of Corpus Christ! college, Oxford, under the tuition 
of George Etheridge, May 11 , 1540, and probationer fel¬ 
low Aug. It, 1544. In 1547, when Christ church waa 
founded by Henry VllL he was admitted student of the 
upper table, and the same year took bis master's degreop 
Warton cites a passage from his poems to prove that in his 
early years, he was employed iti some department^ kbout 
the court. In the British Museum there is a small set of 
manuscript sonnets, signed with his initials, addressed to 
some of the beauties qf the courts of queen Mary and 
queen EUzabeth* He therefore probably did not remain 
Jong at the university. In the beginning of EUzabeth’s 
reign, he was made one of the gentlemen of her chapel, and 
master of the children there, having the character of not 
only being an excellent musician, but an exact poet, as 
many of his compositions in music and poetry testify. For 
these he was highly valued, by tliose who knew him, espe¬ 
cially his associates in Liu coin's-Jnu (of which ha was a 
member), and much lamented by them whan be died. 
This event, according to sk John Hawkins, happened Oct* 
31, 1556, but others say in 1566. He wrote Damon 
and Pythias,'^ a comedy, acted at court and in the univer¬ 
sity, brst printed in 1570, or perhaps in 1565, and Pa- 
lamon and Arcyte,” another comedy in two parts, proba¬ 
bly never printed, but acted in Christa church hall, 15€6, 
before queen Eliaabech, of which performance Wood gives 
a curious account, Warton diinks it probable that he 
wrote many other dramatic pieces now lost. He ia men¬ 
tioned by Puttenham, as gaining the prize for comedy and 
interlude. Besides l^ing a writer of regular dramas, he 
appears to have been a ^contriver of masques^ and a com¬ 
poser ot' poetry for pageants. In a word, he united all 
those arts and accomplishments which ministered to popu¬ 
lar pleasantry, in an age when the taste of the courtiers 

^ 'Life hf Diiscbtera' Ma^^xiae, vol, IV. 
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was not of a much higher order tha.n that of the vulgar in 
our timep His EnglUh poemsj for he wrote also Latin 
poetr^Tf are for the most part extant in The Paradise of 
Dainty Devises/' Loud. 1578^ 4to, lately reprinted in the 
** Bibliographer,’* where, as well as in our other authori- 
ties, are some farther notices of Edwards, It is justly ob¬ 
served by Warton, that his popularity seems to have alto¬ 
gether arisen from those pleasing talents, which no spe^ 
cimeiis could be transmitted to posterity, and which pre« 
judiced his partial contemporaries in favour of his poetry.* 

EDWARDS (Thomas), a critic and poetical writer, was 
born in 16^0, in or near the city of London, and was a 

younger son of-Edwards, esq. a gentleman in the 

profession of the law. His grandfather had been of the 
same mofession* The priiicipa) part of his grammatical 
educa^n he is said to liavc received at a private school, 
and never was a member of either of the universities. At 
a proper age he was entered of Lincoln’s Inn ; and, in due 
time, was called to the bar i but, having a considerable 
hesltaticin in his speech, he was discouraged from engaging 
much in the practice of the law. Although he never ap¬ 
pears to have fallen into that dissipation wlkich is socneuiiies 
chargeable upon young gentlemen of the inns of court, it 
may be conjectured, from his subsequent publications, that 
he applied himself more assiduously to the cultivation pf 
the belles lettres than to the severer studies belonging to 
bis profession. 8hakspeare, in particular, was the object 
of bis warmest admiration and most sedulous attention ; 
and to this circumstance Mr. Edwards is principally in¬ 
debted for his literary reputatloiii His first appearance 
from the press was in a pamphlet published, in 1744, and 
entitled A Letter to the author of a late Epistolary De¬ 
dication, addressed to Mr. Warburton.** This was the be¬ 
ginning of our author’s attack upon that famous writer; 
which was followed, in I74T, by A Supplement to Mr, 
Warburton’a edition of Shakspeare,” a performance ao well 
received, that two tmpresaions of it were printed in the 
tame year. A third editiou'of it appeared in 1748, under 
the title of ** The Canons of Criticism, and a Glossary, 
being a Supplement to Mr. Warburton’s edition of Sbak-* 
spearet Collected from the notes in that celebrated work, 

^ Atb- Of. Vdl. L edition hj IBIA-^^Waitoii’i Ki»t. of P^tf|.^Waod^i 
Amibls.—PKilipn*! Tlavatriim. bj “ir \r\ Brydges.—niblinfitpherp toL 
H ihiL of SI|»ccuQei)«i-^0io£f»pJiii Df]uuatic|4 
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and proper to b© bound up with U. By the other gentle* 
man of Lincoln^a Inn wbieb title the book has ever since 
retained* The expression of the other gentleman of 
Lincoln's Inn,” refers to a previous controversy of War- 
burton's^ upon a different topic, with another member of 
that society* Mr* Warburton, in the preface to his edi¬ 
tion of Sbakspeare, declares that It had been once hU 
deflign to give;the reader a body of canons for Literary cri^ 
tjctsm, drawn out in form, together with a glossary; but 
that be had laid aside his purpose, as these uses might he 
well supplied by what he had occasionally said upon the 
subject in the course of his remarks. This idea Mr* Ed¬ 
wards humourously look up, and from the notes and cor¬ 
rections of Warburton's Shakspeare, has framed a set of 
canons ridiculously absurd, each of which is confirmed and 
illustrated by examples taken from the edition in question; 
and it cannot be dented that Mr. Edwards has perfectly 
succeeded in bis attempt, and that through the whole of 
bU work he has displayed his wit, his learning, and his 
intimate acquaintance with Shakspeare; but such an attack 
upon Warburton, though conducted with pleasantry rather 
than ilLnature, was too formidable to avoid exciting re¬ 
sentment* Accordingly, Warburton introduced Mr* Ed¬ 
wards into the next edition of Pope's ** Dunciad" in a note 
under the following lines in the tburth bfK>k of that work; 

Next bidding all draw near on bended knees. 

The queen^ confers her titles and degre4B8* 

Her children first of mure distinguished sort. 

Who study Shakspeare at the inm of court* 

III," flays our annotator, “ would that scholiast discharge 
his duty, who should neglect to honour those whom Dul- 
ness has distinguished; or suffer them to lie forgotteiif 
when their rare modesty would have left them nameJesa, 
Let us not, therefore, overlook the services which have 
been done her cause, by one Mr* Thomas Edwards, 9 
gentleman, as*he is pleased to call himself, of Lincoln's 
Inn ; but, in reality, a gentleman only of the Dunctad; 
or, to speak him better, in the plain language of our honest 
ancestors to such mushrooms, a gentleman of the last 
edition: who, nobly eluding the solicitude of his careful 
father, very early retained himself in the cause of Dulnesi 
against Shakspeare, and with the wit and learning of bis 
ancestor Tom Thimble in the * Rehearsal/ and with the 
air of good-nature and politeness of Caliban in the ^Tem- 
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pest,’ hath now happily finished the Dunce’s progress, in 
personal abuse. For, a libeller is nothing but a Grub- 
5 treet critic run to 

Mr. Edwards, who had indicted so deep a wound on 
Warburton’s edition of Shakspeare, aud who could be no 
atranger to the irascibility of his literary temper^ was by 
no means prepared for such an attack, which was felt 
by him in a very sensible degree; and he was particularly 
hurt at what he thought a rehcction upon b'is birth. His 
resentment on this occasion was strongly expressed in a 
preface which he prefixed to a new impression of the 

Canons of Criticistnbut in one respect Mr* Edwards 
appears to have been mistaken. Warburton had no re* 
ference to bis parental origin; which circumstance he con* 
descended to explain in an additional note, though in very 
nncourtly language. “ Lamentable/* says be, is tlie 
dulness of these gentlemen of the Dunciad. This Fuii<* 
goso and Ids friends, who are all gentlemen, have exclaimed 
much against us forredecling un his birth, in the words, 
a genlleman of ihe last edilioji^ which we hereby declare 
concern not bis birth, hut his adoption only; and mean no 
more than that he is become a gentlecnau of the last edi* 
tion of tlie Dunctad. Since gentlemen then are so cap* 
tious, we think it proper to declare that Mr. Thomas Ed* 
wards’s ancestor is only related to him by the inuse'a side.*’ 
Mr. Edwards, besides answering Warburton in prose, at* 
tacked him with sonnets, but had more ample cause for 
satisfaction in the repeated impressions of his work, in the 
approbation of bis friends, and in an elegant ode addressed 
lo him by Dr, Akenside. 

To the seventh edition of the ** Canons of Criticism,*’ 
which was published in 17(>S, is annexed a small piece, en¬ 
titled “An Account of the Trial of the Letter T, alias Y,” 
the design of which was to put gentlemen of learning and 
leisure in mind of settling the orthography of our language* 
It is a sensible performance, and displays, in a pleasing 
manner, Mr. Edwards’s skill in English criticism; a study, 
of which he was particularly fond, and in which few have 
Eihewti a more exact taste. The two chief things hinted at 
iu the piece are uniformity in spelling, where the reasona 
from derivation are the.same; and, preserving, as much 
as may be, the marks of etymology. In the same piibli* 
cation are given fifty of our author’s sonnets, in the style 
aud manner of 8peuser, twenty*seveu of which bad never 
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before been [printed. Tbe rest, two excepted, had pre-^ 
viously appeared in Dotljilej*s and Fearch^s collections of 
poems. Two more original sonnets, together with an ode, 
occasioned bj a lady^a being burnt with curling-irons^ may¬ 
be seen in the sixth volume of Nicholses Select Collection; 
but as a poet, he has not been so highly esteemed as in hia 
critical capacity, although it has been said that his sonnets 
are formed upon the model of the Italians of the good age, 
and of their imitators among us, Spenser and Milton, 
They discover, however, the traces of an elegant mind. 

The early part of Mr. Edwardses life was clueBy spent in 
town, and at Pitzhanger in Middlesex. Butin lTi£^ he 
purciiaied an estate at Turrick, in tbe parish of Elies- 
borough, in Buckinghamshire, where he resided till hta 
decease. This, however, did not prevent hia frequent 
tnixtute with his literary friends, who were numerous and 
respectable, botli in rank and character, ft appears that: 
he was acquainted with Kichard Owen Cambridge, esq. 
the honourable Philip Yorke (afterwards second earl of 
Hardwicke), Daniel Wray, esq. the honourable Charles 
Yorke, Isaac Hawkins Browne, esq. the lord chancellor 
Hardwicke, archbishop Herring, lord Willoughby of Par'* 
ham, Mr. Samuel Hichaiidsoii, George Onslow, esq- (now 
lord Onslow), Dr. Heberden, the right honourable Arthur 
Onslow, Mr. Highmore the painter, and other accom¬ 
plished gentlemen. Dr. Akcnside'*s regard for him baa 
already been displayed. Three of his letters to Dr. Btrcb 
may be perused iu the fifty-tliird voluuie of the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine and Mrs. Chapone, when Miss Mulso, 
addressed an elegant ode to him, which he answered by a 
sonnet. 

Mr. Edwards’s most intimate friend seems to have been 
Richard Roderick, esq. of Queen’s college in tbe univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, M. A. and a fellow of the royal society, 
and of tbe society of antiquaries. This gentleman assisted 
Mr, Edwards in his “ Canons of Criticism and they af¬ 
terwards corresponded together concerning their favourite 
bard ; the result of which was, the Remarks on 8hak- 
speare,’’ annexed to tlie last edition of the Canons,’* 
In Mr. Edwards’s ninety-ninth sonnet, Mr. Roderick is 
celebrated as possessed of very considerable poetical ta¬ 
lents, and some of his poetical pieces are in the second 
volume of Dodsley’s collection. 

Mr. Edwards departed this life on tlie third of Januoryi 
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1757, M^bilst he was upon a vMitat his friend Mr. Richard* 
son^s, at Parson^s Grecti^ and was buried in the church* 
yard of Ellesborough, where a monument is erected to his 
jnetnoTyr containitig a deiineation of bis character, com¬ 
posed by Daniel Wray, esq. 

In 1761 was published a small tract, which had been 
written by our author, entitled Free and candid thoughts 
on the doctrine of Predestination,*' which contained no* 
thing new. ‘ 

EDWARDS (Thomas), a learned divine of the cburcU 
of England, was born at Coventry, August 10, 0*S. 1729, 
and was the son of the Rev. Thomas Edwards, M. A. vicar 
of St. Michael’s in that city, and of Katharine his wife. 
His grammatical education he received partly under the 
tuition of Edward Jackson, D. D. master of the free gram¬ 
mar-school in Coventry, but principally under the care 
of his own father ; and such was his eagerness for the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge, that he seldom engaged in the 
diversions common to boys. In 1747, at the age of eighteen, 
he was matriculated at the university of Cambridge, and 
entered of Clare hall, where he took the degree of B. Ap 
in 1750, and of M. A. in 1754, He was likewise a fellow 
of his cottege* In the younger part of his life he was a 
self-taught musician, and became no mean performer on 
the spin net and the bass-viol: but, finding that this amuse¬ 
ment encroached too much upon his studies, he entirely 
relinquished it On the 22d of September, 1751^ be was 
ordained deacon, and on the 2Sd of September, 1753, he 
was ordained priest, both which orders he received from 
the hands of Dr, Frederick Cornwallis, at that lime bishop 
of Litchfield aud Coventry. In the spring of 1755, when 
Mr. Edwards was uot yet twenty-six years of age, he gave 
a striking proof of the diligence with which he applied 
himself to the study of the learned languages, and the ac¬ 
quisition of sacred literature. This was his publication of 
“ A new English Translation of the Psalms from the ori¬ 
ginal Hebrew, reduced to metre by the late bbhop Hare; 
with notes, critical and explanatory, illustrations of many 
passages, drawn from the classics, and a preliminary dis- 
■ertation, In which the truth and certainty of that learned 
prelate's happy discovery is stated, and proved at large,** 

1 Biog- Eritr^NicbtU’i Bowycr.^Ridisidioti^t Coireip«bdnc«, in which 
tbsrt tn Doaay vf Ur* Ednuds'i tsUeis. ^ 
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Svo, It was Mr Edwards’s design to make Dr Hare’s sys¬ 
tem of Hebrew metre better known, and to prove, that, by 
a judicbua application of it, great light might be tbrowa 
upon the poetical parts of the Hebrew seiiptures. He was 
of opinion that Dr Hare’s hypothesis was rejected by 
many persons, partly from an over^basty determination, 
and partly from too scrupulous a veneration for the Hebrew 
text. The notes, which comprehend more than one third 
of this book, chiefly contain emendations of the Hebrew 
text, painted out by the metre, and illustrations of some 
passages, drawn from the classics, together with an ex¬ 
planation of the most difficult places. Considerable use is 
made by our author of Hare and Mudge, but with no 
servile adherent to their authority. Mr, Edwards's next 
publication was only a single sermon, which he had 
preached at St, Michael’s in Coventry, on the 6 th of 
February, On the 2d of May, 175R, he was noon i'¬ 

ll ated, by the corporation of Coventry, master of the free 
grammar-school, and presented to the rectory of St John 
the Baptist in that city. This promotion was followed by 
his marriage, November 27th, iti the same year, to Anne 
Parrott, daughter of Stonyer Parrott, esq. of Hawkesbury, 
in the parish of Foieshil), in the county of Warwick, by 
whom he had one son, Dr. Edwards of Cambridge. Early 
in 175!^, Mr. Edwards published one of his principal w^orks. 
The doctrine of irresistible Grace proved to have no 
foundation in the writings of the New Testament.*’ This 
was levelled at the opinions of the Calvinists ou that sub¬ 
ject. Our author’s next publication, which appeared in 
1762, was entitled " Prolegomena in Librus Veteris Testa- 
meiitE Poeticos i sive diiaertatio, in qua viri eruditissinu 
Francisci Harii nuper Episcopi CicestrLcnsis de antiqua 
Hebrmorum poesl hypotbesin ratione et veritate niti, fuse 

OBtenditnr, atque ad ohjecta quffidatn respondetur.-»- 

Subjicitur Metrics Lowthianse Confutatio, cum iiidicibus 
necessariis,” 8vo. This attack upon Dr, Lowtli’s “ Me¬ 
trics Harianse brevis Confutatio,” which had been an¬ 
nexed to the first edition of his admirable Pra:lectioncs 
de sacra Poesi Hebrseorum,” did not pass unnoticed by 
that gentleman. In the second edition of his ** Praelec- 
tlones” he added a note, in which he strenuously main¬ 
tained bis own opinion, in opposilion to that of Mr. Ed¬ 
wards. In reply to tills note our author published, in 17G^^ 
** Eptitola ad doetbsirnum Robertuui Lowthlum, T# F. 
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In qua noiinulla, quee ad nuperie sues de sacra Hchroeoraifi 
Focal Pra^lectionum editiunU cakem habet^ expendunttir/’ 
Xn this he indulged himself tLi S4ime seventy of language, 
ivhich the subject did not merits atid which ought not to 
have been used towards snch an antagonist as Dr. Lowthi 
The doctor thought the Epiatola" of consequence enough 
to deserve a reply; and therefore he printed, in 1766^ 
larger Confutation of bishop Harems System of Hebrew 
Metre: in a letter to the reverend Dr. Edwards ; in an* 
awer to his Latin epiaile," Bvo. Here the controversy 
ended; and the general opinion of the learned world gave 
the preference to Dr. Ix^wth^s arguments* 

Jn 1766, Mr. Edwards was admitted to the degree of 
doctor in divinity ; not tong after which (early in 17GT) he 
published ** Two Dissertations: the hrst, on the absurdity 
and injustice of religious bigotry and persecution ; their 
utter contrariety to the temper and conduct of Christ and 
his Apostles; and their uiiscliievous and fatal consequences: 
the second, on the principal qualifications and canons, ne* 
cessary for the right and accurate interpretation of the 
Kew Testament,” Sro* ^ These dissertations reflect just 
credit on our author's reputation* The first of them shows 
him to have been possessed of an enlarged and liberal 
mind ; and the seconii contains a variety of judicious and 
useful directions to theological students, and to such per¬ 
sona in general as are desirous of attaining an exact and 
critical knowledge of the evangelical and apostolical writ* 
ings. Dr. Edwards's next publication was in Latin, being 

Duas Dissertationes: in quarnm priore probatur, va- 
riantes lectiones et menda, qute in Sacram Scripturam 
irrepserunt, non laUefactare ejus anctoritatem in rebus 
quie ad fidem et mores pertinent: in post^rioro vero, prse* 
destinationem Paulinani ad OentiUnm vocationem totam 
spectare/' 1768, 3vo; both, particularly the first, written 
with great ability. The fatter is on a subject which will 
ever be contested* 

In 1770, be was presented by the crown to llie valuable 
vicarage of Nuneaton in Warwickshire; which preferment 
he is understood to have obtained through the interest of 
the coipQration of Coventry, and some private friends, 
with the earl of Hertford, lord lieutenant of the county* 
Our author, in 1773, published a sermon, entitled The 
indispensable Duty of contending for the Faith which wae 
once delivered to the Sainu,” preached before the univer* 
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s!ty of Cambridge^ on the 29t\k of June^ 1766^ being com-^ 
mencement Sunday* In 1779, he resigned the mastership 
of the free gnammar-sciiooi of Coventry, and the rectory 
ofStJoUifa, and retired lo Nuneaton, wiiere be resided 
during the remainder of liis life. His last publication wu 
given to the world in tiie same year. The title of it 
Seleeta quEcdam Tbeocriti Id 3 dlia. Recensuit, variorum 
nota$ adjecit,- suasque an i mad vers tones, parti m Latine, 
partiin Angltce, scrlptas imtniscuit, Thomas Edwardsj 
S, T. P/* Svo- This work reflects honour on the accuracy 
and extent of our autbor^s classical literature* TlLougb 
the original text of wbat is selected from Theocritus con¬ 
sists only of about three hundred and fifty lines, the note^ 
are extended through upwards of two hundred and fifty 
pages, besides more than twenty pages, consisting of ad¬ 
denda, corrigenda, collationes, &c. Dr* Edwards's reason 
for bis being so minute and particular in many of liis ani¬ 
madversions, was, tliat he might give every |>ossible kind 
of assistance to young persons, for whom the book waa 
principally intended* Having written the notes soinetiines 
in Latin, and sometimes in English, as cli^mce or inclina¬ 
tion directed, he thouglit proper to publish them in that 
promiscuous form* It would, however, undoubtedly have 
been preferable uniformly to have composed them in the 
Latin language* lliere are two appeudiculoG at the end of 
the volume; one containing the editor's reasons for not 
prefixing the accentual marks to Uis own and Mr* Warton's 
notes; and the other affording hints of a new method wliich 
he had discovered, of scanning Greek and Latin hexa¬ 
meters, the usual mode of doing it iieing, as be thouglit, 
erroneous. A fuller explanation of his sy^stem was in¬ 
tended to be given by him in a work which he had iti con¬ 
templation, designed to be entitled “ Miscellanea Cricica,*’ 
but which was not carried into execution. He ha^l also 
made collections for an edition of Quintus Curtiirs* 

In May 1734, Dr* Edwards lost his wife, a ludy of dis¬ 
tinguished good sense, aii4 of the most engaging manners; 
and he, who had passed hU life in his study, and was to¬ 
tally unacquainted with domestic concerns, and indeed 
with worldly afikirs of every kind, never cnjoy'cd himself 
after this event. What aggravated his distress was, tliat, 
previously to Mrs. Edwards's death, he had been afflicted 
with a atri*ke of the palsy, from which, however, he bo far 
recovered as to be eapable of discharging part of bis paro- 
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cbial duties. But, within a few monthi after her decease^ 
he had a second strokei for which he was adrised to go to 
Bath, but received no beneht from his journey. He de-*' 
parted this life at Nuneaton, on the doth of Jane, 1785, 
in the fitly -^sixth year of his age; and on the 7tb of *Tuly, 
was interred in the church-yard belonging to the parish of 
FoieshiU, ^he saihe grave with his wife. An iiiscrifition 
on a mural marble, contains nothing of moment excepting 
the dates already specif ed. 

In hU temper, Dr. Edwards was sometimes subject to 
starts of anger; but otherwise he was remarkably mild, 
benevolent, and humanei His generosity was great anti 
extensive ; and his dealings with ethers were conducted on 
the principles of the most rigid honesty and integrity* 
Such were bis assiduity and ability in the instruction of 
youth, and so consetentious his discharge of his parochial 
duties, that no praise can exceed his merits. He was fond 
of retirement, and went seldom from his place of abode ; 
on which account, though he occasionally corresponded 
With many of the literati, be was not in the habits of much 
intimacy with any. The person with whom be had most 
conversed was the late excellent and learned bishop ^of 
Carlisle, Dr. Edmund Law. Their sentiments were con¬ 
genial, and their pursuits similar; being principally de¬ 
voted to the prosecution and promotion of sacred literature.* 

EDWARDS (William), a very skilful architect, and 
one of that class of geniuses who are usually said to be 
self-taught, was the son of a farmer in the parish of Eglwy- 
silan, in the county of Glamorgan, where he was bom in 
1719. In his fifteenth year he appears to have manifested 
his skill in repairing the atone fences so common in that 
country, and executed his work with such peculiar neat¬ 
ness, that his talents became in great request From this 
humble beginning, he aspired to be a builder of houses; 
and his first attempt was to build a small workshop for a 
neighbour, in the performance of which he gave great 
satisfaction. He was then employed to erect a mill, which 
was admired by good judges as an excellent piece of ma¬ 
sonry; and while employed on this he became first ac¬ 
quainted with the principles of an arch, which led him to 
get higher undertakings. In 1746 he undertook to build a 
new bridge over the river Taff, which he executed in a 
style superior to any thing of the kind in any part of WaleSf 

I Biog. 
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fbr neatness of workmanship and elegance of design* It 
consisted of three arches, elegantly light in their conitmc- 
tjon* The hewn stones were excellently well dressed, and 
closely jointed. But this river runs through a very deep 
Tule^ that is more than usually woody, and crowded about 
with mountains* It is also to be considered^ that many 
other rivers of no mean capacity, as the Crue, the Bargoed 
TafF, and the Qunno, besides almost numberless brooks 
that run through long, deep» and well-wooded vales or 
glens, fall into the Taff in its progress. The descents into 
these vales from the moiintains being in general very steeps 
the water in Jong and heavy rains collects into these rivera 
with great rapidity and force ^ raising Hoods that in their 
descriptions would appear absolutely incredible to the in¬ 
habitants of open aud Hat countries. Such a Hood unfor^* 
tunately occurred after the completion of this undertaking, 
which tore up the largest trees by the roots, and carried 
them down the river to the bridge, where the arches were 
not sufficiently wide to admit of their passage, and in con¬ 
sequence of the obstruction to the Hood, a thick and strong 
dam, as it were, was thus formed, and the streams being 
, unable to get any farther, rose here to a prodigious heiglit^ 
and carried the bridge entirely away* As Edwards bad 
given the most ample security for the stability of the 
bridge during the space of seven years, he was obliged to 
erect another, which of one arch, for the purpose of 
admitting freely under it whatever incumbrances the floods 
might bring dowji. The span or chord of this arch wav 
one hundred and forty feet; its altitude thirty-five feet; 
the segment of a circle whose diameter was one hundred 
and seventy feet. The arch was finished, but the parapets 
not yet erected, when such was the pressure of the un¬ 
avoidable ponderous work over the haunches, that U sprung 
up in the middle, and the key-stones were forced out. 
This was a severe blow to a man who had buherto met 
with nothing but misforcuLie in an enterprise which was to 
establish or ruin him in bis profession. Edwards, how¬ 
ever, engaged in it the third time; and by means of three 
cylindrical iiolcs through the work over the haunches^ so 
reduced the weight over them, that there was no longer 
any danger from it. These holes or cylinders rise above 
each other, ascending in the order of the arch, three at 
•ach end, or over each of the haunches* The diameter 
VoL, Xlli. k 
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tit tbe lowest i* nine feet; of the aecond, aix feet; and of 
the uppeirraotit, three feet* They give the bridge an air of 
uncomoion ele^nce* The second bridge feU in i75i. 
The thirdf which has stood ever since, was completed in 
1755. t 

Hitherto tho Eialto was esieetned the largest arch in 
Europe, if not in the world. Its span or chord was ninety- 
eight feet. But New Bridge is forty-two feet wider; and 
j» said to be the largest^arch in the world, of which we 
have any authentic account. T'he fame of this bridge in¬ 
troduced Edwards to public notice; and he was employed 
to build many other bridges in South Wales. One of the 
next bridges that he constructed was U$k Bridge, over the 
river Usk, at the town of Uak in Monmouthshire, It was 
a large and handsome work. He afterwards built the fol¬ 
lowing bridges, in the order of succession which is here 
assigned them. A bridge of three arches over the river 
Tawy r Pont ar Tawy, over the same river, about ten miles 
above the town of Swansea, This was of one arch; its 
chord eighty feet, witli one cylinder over the haunches* 
Bettws Bridge in Caennarihcnshire, consisting of onearchf 
forty-five feet in the span. Llandovery Bridge in the 
same county, consisting of one arch, eighty’four feet m 
the span, with one cylinder over the baunebes. Wych- 
bree Bridge, over the river Tawy, about two miles above 
Morriston : this has one arch, ninety-five feet in span, 
twenty feet in altitude, with two cylinders over encii of 
the haunches to relieve them* He built Aberavon Bridge 
in Glamorganshire, consisting of one arch, seventy feet in 
span, fifteen feet in altitude, but without cylinders. He 
likewise bull! Glasbury Bridge, near Hay, in Brecknock¬ 
shire, over the river Wye : it consists of five arches, and is 
a light, elegant bridge. The arches are small segments of 
large circles on high piers, as best adapted to facilitate the 
passage of fioods under the bridge, and travellers over it* 
Edwards devised very important improvements in the 
tirt of bridge-building* Uls first bridges of one arch he 
found to be too high, so as to be difficult for carriages, 
and even horses, to pass over* The steeps at each end of 
New Bridge in particular are very inconvenient, from the 
largeness and altitude of the arch. This peculiarity, it is 
true, adds much to it* perspective effect as a part of the 
landscape; but the'sober market-traveller is not recoai- 
paused for the toil of ascending and descending an arti- 
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ficial moTuitain^ by the comparison of a Taitibow and the 
Taptures of a draughtscnao. He avoided this defect in his 
subsequent workj ; but it was by a cautious gradation that 
he attempted to correct his early and erroneous principles^ 
and to consult the ease of the public, at the same time 
that he surmounted the greatest diiEcutiies of his occupa«^ 
tioD, At length he discovered^ that where the abutments 
are secure from the danger of giving way, arches of much 
less segments, and of far less altitude, than genera! opi¬ 
nion had hitherto required, are perfectly secure, and ren- 
der the bridges much easier for carriages to pass over, and 
in every respect adapt them better to the purposes of a 
ready and free communication. Impressed with the im-^ 
portance of those rules by which he had assiduously per-* 
fected his own practice, he was in the habit of conbidering 
bis own branch of architecture ns reducible to three great 
requisites ; durability, the freedom of the water flowing 
under, and the ease of the traffic passing over. These ara 
certainly maaims of peculiar importance in bridges of one 
arch, which are not only the best adapted to situation! 
where tremendous floods occur, but in many cases are the 
only bridges securely practicable in mountain valleys. 

The literary knowledge of VVilliam Edwards was at first 
confined to the Welsh Language, which be could read and 
write from early youth. He was supposed to be rather 
obstinate when a boy ; an imputation which generally rests 
on genius, that sees beyond the scope of those by whom it 
is controlled. Ub own account of this alleged temper 
was, that he always considered whether any thing that was 
proposed to liicn, or any principle that he was requirerl to 
act upon, coincided with his own ideas of rectitude. If he 
found that it did, lie iirnily persisted in it. His general 
character was that of uncommon resolution and inflexi¬ 
bility* He was very wild, as it is commonly reported of 
him, tilt about eighteen years of age. After that period, 
he became very steady and sedate. A neighbour instructed 
him a little in arithmeric. About the age of twenty or 
twenty-one, he undertook the building of a large iron forge 
at Cardiff, and lodged with a person named Walter Rosser, 
a baker, and blinX This man taught Kn^lsh reading* 
William Edwards was alive to every opportunity of im¬ 
provement, anti rapidly acquired what he eagerly pursued* 

After he bad performed his engagement at Cardiff, he 
built many good iiouses, with several forges and smelting- 

r 'J 
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hoilses, tni wa» for years employed at works of thU 
nature by John Morris of Ctasement, esq, now sir John 
Morris, bart. He atadied lunch the remains of Caerphilly 
Castle, which is in his native pariah, and his principles 
were formed on those of its masohry. His manner of 
hewing and difessing hts stones was exactly that of the old 
castle^masoDS, and he put them together with a closeness, 
neatness, and Armness, that is never seen but in those an¬ 
cient edihccs. 

To die ample titiployment which his skill in architecture 
furnished, he added that of a farxner during the whole of 
his life, and on Sunday exercised the functions of a spi'^ 
ritual pastor among the indepettdent dissenters^ He was- 
ordained in their cominunien in 1750, and officiated for 
forty years aa minister of a congregation in his native pa¬ 
rish. In his principles he was what Is termed a moderate 
CalfinUt. From his flock he regularly received his stipu¬ 
lated salary, but as regularly distributed the whole among 
the poor, with a considerable addition, where necessary, 
from his private fortune^ Thus highly respected by all 
sects and parties, for ids extraordinary talents, piety, and 
probity, he died, much lamented, in and was buried 
in the church-yard of KglwysilaTii He left a numerous 
familjt of which David, his second son, inherits his fathered 
ftkilt in bridge^-building, and the others are men of talents 
and wortlu' 

KKCKHOUT (Autony Vanweh), a celebrated painter, 
waa born at Brussels in I65C, but it is not ascertained from 
what master he learned the art* He travelled to Italy with 
his brother-in-law Lewis Deyster^ ft very eminent artist, 
with whom he painted in conjunetton, during the whole 
time of his continuance abroad, Deyster executing the 
figures, and Eeckhout the fruit and dowers, and with such 
perfect harmony and niiion, that the differetice of their 
pencils vraa quite imperceptible. When he returned to 
Brussels, he received many marks of respect and distinct 
tion, and also an appointment to a very honourable ata^ 
tioti; yet he soon forsook friends, honours, and a certainty 
of being enriched, and embarked for Italy, where he 
wished to spend the remaUider of his days. But eliance 
conducted bim to Lisbon, where hts pictures sold for an 

^ fhiDs » nry Intcmtiaf uonunA ^ iTift l&tPi ill Uiikill’l ** 
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esrceedbg high pdce^ as he painted all his subjects in the 
Italian taste^ and, during his residence in Italy, he had 
taken paitis to sketch «o many elegant forms of fruits and 
flowers, that he had a sufficient number for all his future 
compositions. He had lived at Lishan about two year% 
ivhen he married a young lady of quality, and extremely 
rich. This splendid fortune probably raised him rivals^ 
who were jealous of his prosperity. Being out one day in 
bis coach, he ivas shot with a ball, of which he instantly 
died^ in 1695 ; but the cause of tikis assassination, or who 
were the authors and perpetrators of it^ was never dii* 
covered/ 

EECKttOUT (Gerbrant Vander), another artist, emi¬ 
nent for the success with which he imitated Rembrandt, 
ivas born at Amsterdam, in 1621, and was a disciple of 
llembrandt, whose manner of designing, colouriug, and 
penciling, he imitated wonderfully. But although it is 
difficult to distinguish between several of bis paintings, and 
those of his master, be is thought to have excelled him tti 
the extremities of his figures* His principal employment 
was for portraits, and he surpassed all his contemporaries 
in the power ho had of painting the mind in the counte* 
nance. His portrait of hla own father had so much force^ 
resemblance, and life, as to astonish even llembrundt him-* 
self when he saw it* But, although Eeckhout painted 
portraits with great success, lie was much more pleased to 
paint historical subjects, and not less happy in his execu* 
tioii, his composition being rich, and ftill of judgment; 
the distribution of his masses of light and shadow truly ex¬ 
cellent; and in die opinion of some connoisseurs, he had 
more transparence in bis colourings and better expression 
than Bembrandti His back-grounds are generally dearer 
than bis, yet, if in this and other respecta he attained to 
the perfections of Rembrandt, he also shared his defects; 
he was often incorrect in design, elegance, and grace^ 
and was totally negligent of the costume. In the collec¬ 
tion of the elector Palatine, a picture of this master ii 
mentioned, as having a strong and admirable expression; 
the subject U “ Christ among the Doctorsanother pic¬ 
ture of this master, representing Simeon with Christ la 
his is a most excellent performance, and sir Robert 
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Strange had a third, the “ Guard Room,’' which he praised 
very highly. This artist died July 22, 1674** 

£GKD£ {Haws or John), an enterprising Danish mis¬ 
sionary, was a native of Denmark, born Jan, 31, 1686, and 
was far sorne time a preacher at Trundhetm, iu Norway^ 
Having beard that long before his time some families of 
Norway bad established themselves in Greenland, where 
the ChrUttan religion was propagated by them, and even 
churches and convents built, he felt himself interested in 
the welfare of this colony, and curious to know iu actual 
state; and although he was told that the ice rendered that 
coiuitry intolerable, that the people were i^avage^, and 
that no traces were now to he found of the religion which 
had been taught, he still persisted in bis design of 
reviving an establishment there, and for some years made 
many unsuccessful attempts to piocure the necessary means. 
At letTgth Frederic 1V< king of Denmark seemed disposed 
to second liis efforts, and called together the body of mer* 
chants of Bergen, to know what assihtance and what privi* 
leges they would grant to a company disposed to make the 
experiment of estabUshing a colony iu Greenland, But 
these merchants could not be made to comprehend the 
Utility of the plan, and nothing was done by them as a body. 
£gede, hovrever, was not who 11 } disheartened, but visited 
the merchants Individually, and by dint of solicitation, ob¬ 
tained a subscription amounting to 10,000 crowns, to 
which he added 300, which waa the whole of his own 
property. He then built vessels ht for the voyage, and 
provided all necessaries; the king appointed him mission^ 
ary, with a salary of 300 crowns, and in May lT 2 t, Fgede 
Bet sail wall his wife and cluldren, full ol ardent hopes. 
After many dangers, he landed on the Baals river, in West 
Greenland, and built a house. He now endeavoured to 
gain the conhdence of the natives by kind approaches; 
he learned their language, and took every method to sotten 
their manners, and enlighten their understandings. H« 
aUo, as a very necessary step towards civilization, endea¬ 
voured to fornn a commercial estabtisKment with them, and, 
some time after, the king sent other vessels and two mora 
ecclesiastics to assist Egede in his undertaking. Ttie co¬ 
lony then began to prosper; above 150 children were bap* 
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tiled and taught the principles of the Christian religion, 
atid every thing wore a promUing appearance, when, on 
the accession of Christian VL to the throne, an order came 
to discontinue their proceedings. On thU the greater part 
of the colonists returned hotne^ hut Egede persisted in 
remaining on the spot, and having persuaded ahout a 
dozen seamcu to share his lot, be renewed bis cndcavonrg 
with success, and the following year a vessel arrived from 
the mocher-coifntry with provisions and men, and an order 
to persevere in the objects of the mission. Every suc¬ 
ceeding year a vessel arrived with similar assistance, and 
Egedc received 2000 crowns by each, for the annual ex* 
penccs of the colony, in tlic promotion of which he con¬ 
tinued to labour with great zeal, until old age and iiifirmU 
ties obliged him to desist, when bis eldest son, Paul, was 
appoiLUed his successor. After a residence of fifteeu 
years, the good old man returned to Copenhagen, and 
employed the remainder of hts days in teaching the Green¬ 
land language to young missionaries. Ue died in the 
island of Falsier, Nov. 5, 17^3. A short time before this 
event, he published his ** Description and Natural His¬ 
tory of Gieenhiud/* of which there has been a French 
translation by Roches de Parthenay, printed at Geneva, 
1763, Svo, and the same year a German translation by 
Kruiiitz, There is also a German translation of “ The 
Journal of his Mission/' printed at Hamburgh, 1740, 4to. 
His son I'aul, who died In 17 89, wrote an ** Account of 
his own Mission,^' which appeared in 8vo. ^ 

EGERTON [Thomas), lord Ellesmere, an eminent 
English statesman and lawyer, the son of sir Richard Eget- 
ton, of Ridley, in Cheshire, was born in Cheshire, about 
the year 1540. In 3 556 be was admitted a commoner of 
Brasenese college, iu Oxford, where he continued about 
three years; and having laid a good foundation of classical 
and logical learning, he removed thence to Lin coin’s-inn, 
and applied himself with such success to the study of the 
law, Uiat he soon became a noted counsellor^. I'he iupe- 

* Diet, flirt, 

* There it a tmlition that op* of ihc whirb it appnred} tbel three f razien 
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Tior abilities he displayed in the line of his profession, 
and his distinguished emmence at the bar, attracted the 
notice of queen Elizabeth, and on June S8, )581, she ap¬ 
pointed him her soli cl tor-general: the year after he wan 
chosen Lent reader of the society of Lincoln's-inn, and 
was made also one of the governors of that society, in 
which office he continued for twelve years successively. 
His conduct and proficiency in the law, promoted him on 
June z, 1594, to the office of attorney-general, and he was 
knighted soon after. On the 10th of April, j 593, he was 
a^ppoititcd master of the rolls, when he shewed his great 
friendship to Mr. Francis Bacon, afterwards lord Verulam^ 
by assisting him with his own observations in regard to the 
office of smicitor-geueral, then likely to become vacant by 
the advancement of Mr. Edward Coke to that of attorney- 
general, which was acknowledged by sir Robert Cecil as 
a> favour done personally to himself. Upon the death of 
air John Puckering, he had the great sea) of England de-* 
llvered to him at Greenwich on die 6tb of May, 1596, with 
the title of Lord keeper, by the special choice and favour 
; of the queen, without any mediator or competitor, and 
even against the interest of the prime minister and his aon^ 
And at the same time he was sworn of her majesty's privy- 
counciL He was permitted to hold the mastership of the 
rolls till May IS, 1603, when James L conferred it on Ed-* 
ward Bruce, aRer wards baron of Kin loss. 

The integrity and abilities of the lord keeper so con-* 
ciliated the favour and conhdcnca of the queens that she 
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employed him in her most weighty emergenclei^ In I59i!, 
he was in commission for treating with the Butch, and, 
jointty with the lord Buckhurst, Cecil, ind others, signed 
a new treaty with their amhassadora in London, by which 
the queen was eased of an annual charge of 120,0001. In 
1600, he was again in commission with the lord treasurer 
Buckhnrst and the earl of Essex, for negotiating affairs 
with the senate of £>etiniark> His conduct in regard to the 
unforinnate earl of Essex, whose name will for ever dis¬ 
tinguish yet disgrace the annals of Elizabeth, exhibits 
his character both as a wise and loyal subject, and a sin¬ 
cere and honest fiteud. These illustrioua men lilied tao 
of the highest and most important offices of state at the 
same time, and with the most perfect liarmuny, although 
their characters were very differeiitp Sensible, however, 
of Essex's great merit as a soldier, and of his constitu¬ 
tional jniirinity as a man, the lord keeper took every op¬ 
portunity to soften the violence and asperity of his dispo^ 
sltion, and to reclaim him to the dictates of reason and 
duty* An instance of bis friendly interference, in the year 
159S, is given by Mr. Camden; by which the high and 
resentful spirit of ESi';ex, which disdained to brook an in¬ 
sult from a queen, who, our readers will remember, struck 
him, was at length softened into a due submission to his 
royal benefactress^ in consequence of which he was par¬ 
doned, and again received into her favour, (Sec 
REUX), From this unfortunate affair, however, his friends 
took an omen of hU future ruin, under the conviction tliat 
princes, once offended, are seldom thoroughly reconciled* 
When on his hasty and unexpected return from the Irish 
expedition, he was summoned before the privy council, 
suspended from bis olhees, and committed to the custody 
of the lord keeper, the latter rendered hini every kind and 
friendly office; and, in all hij» future conduct to this un¬ 
fortunate man, tempered justice with compassion; pre- 
■erving a proper medium between the duty of the magis¬ 
trate, and tlie generosity of the friend. By the most po¬ 
pular and well-timed measures, he appeased the minds of 
a prejudiced people, who then, became tumultuous from 
the injuries and indignities which they supposed were 
dune to the person of their favourite general; asserting 
the queen's authority, and justifying the conduct of the 
public counsels, without heightening or exaggerating the 
misconduct of the unfortunate earl. ijtiJl as the miod^ of 
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the people retnained dissatisfied, under a persnAsion of his 
innocence, to remove the grounds of these susplcioris, the 
queen resolved that bis cause shouid have an opeti hearing, 
not in the st^r-chamber, but in the lord keeper Egertoti*s 
house, before the council, four earls, two barons, aiid four 
judges, in order that a censure inight be formally passed 
upon him, but without charge of perfidy. On this occa^ 
sion, when he began to excuse and justify hia conduct, 
tht; lord keeper interrupted him in the most fnendjy man¬ 
ner, and advised him to throw himself upon the mercy and 
goodness of the queen, and not, by an attempt to alleviate 
his ofitncea, to extenuate her ciemeiic}'. The issue of 
ihis trial it is unnecessary here to relate, as it may be 
found ill our account of this unfortunate nobleman* As 
far as Uie subject of the present article is concerned, it 
may be sufficient to add, that after the execution of Essex, 
with Cude, Merrick, Danvers, and Blunt, principal con-» 
federates, the lord keeper wax in a s()ecial commission, 
with others of the Hrst dignity, to summon all theiraccom* 
plices, in order to treat and compound with Uiem for tlie 
redemption of their estates; and, on security being given 
for the payment of the fines assessed, their pardon and re¬ 
demption were obtained. The next year, i60i2, he was 
again commissioned with others of the privy council, to 
reprieve all such persons convicted of felony as they should 
think Gonvenieut, and to send them, for a certain time, to 
some of the queen’s galleys* And again, in the forty-fifth 
year of Elizabeth, for putting the laws in execution 
against the Jesuits and seminary priests, ordained accord* 
ing to the rites of the church of Rome* In March 1603, 
after the queen, oppressed with the infirmities of age, bad 
retired from Westminster to Richmondp the lord keeper 
and the lord admiral, accompanied by the secretary, were 
deputed by the rest of the privy council to wait upon her 
there, in order to remind her majesty of her intentions, in 
regard to her successor to the crown, whom she appointed 
to be her nearest kinsman, James of Scotland. After the 
queen's death, the care and administration of the kingdom 
devolved upon the Lord keeper and the other ministers of 
^tate, till the arrival of king James, her successor, from 
Scotland, who, by his sign manuid, dated at Holy-rood 
house,' 3tb of April, 1603, signified to the privy council, 
that it was his royal pleasure that sir Thomas Egertua 
should exercise the ofEce of lord keeper till farther orders* 
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On the 3d of May he^waited upnn the king at BroNboerne 
in Htrrtfordiihirej and resigned the great seal to his 
jesry^ who delivered back agaiitf conBrmttig hia o^HcCf 
and cominaridiog him to uiie it as he bad done before. On 
the J9th of Juiy^ king James caused the great seal to be 
broken^ and put a nevi^one into his hands, accompanied with 
a paper of his own writing, by which he created iiim ** Baron 
of Elies mere, for his good and feithful services, not only in 
the admioistration ot justice, but also in council both to tlid 
late queen and himselt;*^ the pateiit for which tide he caused 
to be dispatched tbe 21st of tEie same montii. On thp 
24th, tile day before his coninatibn, he constituted hint lord 
high cbaiiceHor ot England, which high and important 
office of state he supported for more than twelve years, 
with equal dlgoiiy, Jeanilng, and impartmliiy. On the 
25th and S'lth of November, Henry lorl Cohham, and 
Thomas lord Grey de Wilton, were tried by their peifrs, 
the lord chancellor sitting as lord high steward. In P604, 
he was, with certain other commissi oners, authorized by 
act of parliament, to bring about an union between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, it being the king's desire, tiiat, as the 
two crowns were united in one person, an union of the 
nations tuight be effected by naturalization. But, differ¬ 
ences arising between the house of lords and house of com¬ 
mons upon tins point of the naturalization of tbe Scotch, 
he was one of the lords appointed of the committee of 
conference between the two bouses. The wJmle of this 
transaction, and the causes of its failure, are stated at large 
in tbe fifth volume of the Farliaineutary History. In thus, 
he was appointed high steward of the city of Oxford, and 
in I6Q9, he was in commission to comp mnd with all those, 
who, holding lands by knight's service, &c. were to pay 
the aid for making the king's son a knight. 

At die death of Dr. Bancroff^ archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was chancellor of the university of Oxford, on the 2d 
of Not. 1G10, lord Ellesmere was the next day unani* 
mously elected into that honourable office; and on the 
10th, installed ill the bishop of Durham's house in London, 
At this'period, that university was in a very flourj»(hi»g 
state in point of the number of its members, which 
amounted to more tiiau 3420 ^ but many of them, and 
those of the senior part, were tainted with factions j>riit- 
ciplesi buih of a civil and religious nature. Convinced 
k«w destructive these ideas and principles, Iflcultated o» 
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the minds of the 3 'outh of the university, who were to be 
called fotth to fill tlie several departments of church and' 
state, would be of the future health and prosperity of the 
constitution, he bent his earliest attention to eradicate and 
correct them* 

The fame of John Williams, fellow of St John's college, 
in Cambridge, as an able scholar and accomplished 
preacher, c^me to the ear of the lord chancellor, who sent 
for hint, and about Midsummer 1611, made him his chap¬ 
lain (the hrst chancellor since the reformation wlio had a 
domestic chaplain); and to this promotion, and the subse¬ 
quent friendship of his patron, this great prelate, after¬ 
wards archbishop of York, was indebted for all his future 
success. The lord chancellor, indeed, employed on all 
occasions the ablest servants and coadjutors, and his af¬ 
fection made choice of tlie most honourable and valuable 
friends. Besides the archbishop WtlHanis, sir Francis 
Bacon lord Verulani was honoured by Ub friendship, aud 
promoted by his favour. 

Neither the iniirmities of old age, nor the active exer¬ 
tions of a long and laborious life, devoted to the service of 
their countrj^, are always a privilege whicJi can shelter 
men from unmerited persecution On the I9th of January, 
161$, the lord chancellor being much Indisposed, and now 
in his aeventy-hfth year, a professional attack from that 
great lawyer the lord chief justice Coke, though unable to 
damp the hrmness of his spirit, threw an additional weight 
of anxiety upon his mind. Sir Edward Coke had heard 
and determined a cause at comuioii law, but there was 
some collusion in the matter; for, the witness that knew, 
and should have related the truth, was prevailed upon to 
absent himself, on condition that some person would under¬ 
take to excuse his non-appearaucei A fellow of the party 
undertook it, in a wlninsjcal manner; he went with the 
witness to a tavern, called for a galloti of sack, and bade 
him drink; and, leaving him in the act of drinking, went 
immediately into court. This witness wa 3 called for, on 
whose evidence the issue of the cause depended, when tlic 
fellow answered upon oath, that he left Juiu in such a 
, condition, that, if he continued in it but a quarter of aa 
hour, he was a dead man.” This evidence of the witness's 
itt<^pacity to appear in court loat the cause. The plaintiffs 
removed it into chancery ; aud the defeudauts,' having 
already had judgment commoa law, refused to obey the 
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#rder« df that court; on which the chancellor, for con^ 
tempt of court, committed them to prison. They pre^ 
ferred two indictments against his lordship the last Say of 
Hilary term, and he was threatened with a pranmnire in 
the star-chamber upon the st^itutes 27 Edw^ IIL and 
4 Hen« IV* 7'he lord chancellor being recovered of Ins 
indisposition, pursued this affair in Easter Term with great 
spirit and aldcrity; and, it being brought to a hearing 
before the king as supreme judge of the jurisdiction of 
courts," be referred the matter to sir Francis Bacon and sir 
Henry Yelverton, his attorney and solicitor, sir Henry 
IMontague and sir Hanulph Crewe, Ids ser]cants, and Mr. 
Walter, the prince's attorney, all eminent men in their 
profession, who, upon a serious consideration of die sta* 
lutes, and the occasion of making them, and of the pre^ 
cedents since that time, in April 1616 presented the king 
with their opinions and reasons why they conceived these 
statutes did not extend to the court of chancery. Conso* 
nant to this resolution, his majesty, upon farther advice, 
gave judgment in July following.—That the statute of 
27 E. HI* ch* 1. and 4 Hon. IV. did not e^ttend to the 
court of chancery : for the fimt was enacted against those 
who sued at Rome, and the latter was designed to settle 
possessions againi^t disturbances, atid not to take away 
remedy in equity.’* Upon this, his majesty ordered the 
case, the certiheate, and the transactions thereupon, to 
be enrolled in the court of chancery 

The lord chancellor, having repelled, with credit and 
success, this extraordinary attack, and being recovered 
from bU indisposition, was, on the 12th of May 1616, 
constituted lord high atesvard for the trial of Robert earl 
of Sonterset and Frances his wife, for poisoning sir Thomas 
Over bury, who were both convicted. After their convict 
tion the chancellor resolutely and consistently refused to 
a6iK the great seal to the very extraordinary pardon 
granted, and already signed by tbe too indulgent lenity of 

♦ Tbe dilcr [loiitt iv «intniT«nLy bes* iiciev 1(^5 whrn »if Alkym 

tw«eii Ion] ctu^c^elll.l^ ILneimm ami pnbliihed an alabarata lr«9ti» pjiCaiivitt 
lard chief juitiea Cuhfl waa> whether tha eciuiublc juried ifitiAa of riianrery 
the Chancery can relirre by tubpcaoa, prodiLCed no that juri«- 

after m judfoient at law in the uers dictioDj aa well after at iMfore jiidp- 
matter. Cuke ua tariuui oecaaiuat Hient* li« b««i enifi^rvly en-rcttetl 
T«ai!rted the e^ujtahff? jaterpaiitigDi ^ without can^weny «r tn(erm[Hinh.— 
and dnrti^ iue irventeefiUi ccfltiirj, Part of a toor h^ie ud the i^tiUject bjr 
the bound* wf equitable jgritdlcl:i«9 Mr. flaTfOTa ia Biof. Bni.' V, 
•fre «ftau a coalW ^ diiputi^, hut S74. 
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the kin^, which was copied from one granted by the pope 
to Ciirilinal WoWy, and which can in these words: “ That 
the Icings of his mere motion and special favour, did par^ 
don aU and all manner of treasons^ misprisions of treasons^ 
inurderSj felonies, and outrages whatsoever, by the said 
Hobert Carre, earl of Somerset, committed, or hereafter 
to be comtniaed/' 

On the ifOth of May following, ke waa ednstituted one 
of the commissloiiers to treat with air Noel Carooii, knight, 
ambas.'ador for the States General, concerning the ren- 
ditiuii of the cautionary towns into the hands of the States. 
On the 3d of June, the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
others were a])poiiitud to inquire who were tike authors of 
Ills being ttuUcled of pr^entjtnirt^ which was the leading 
cause of sir Edward Coke's disgrace. He was one of tho 
grand council, convened at Whitehnll on ibe 6tK of June, 
the king himself in council, before whom the twelve 
judges were suinuioned to appear, and accused of having, 
in the CKCCUtiou of their office, ttnconsutuiioiiaily trenched 
on the powers and prerogatives of the crown, in granting 
commcnilamjt. The king himself took an active part in this 
business, and, after a judicial discussion of the quesibu, 
in which the opinion of lir Francis Bacon, the attorney 
general, was seconded and confirmed by that of die chan¬ 
cellor, Uiey ^^ere severely censured for Imvitig grossly and 
wilfully eired lioth in the vutitcr atiJ uuin/ter of their pro¬ 
ceedings ; particularly in not obeying the royal conunaud 
delivered to them by the attorney general, and in not de* 
laying to proceed in a cause in which the prerogative was 
concerned till they had consulted hia nnijesty, and known 
his fanlier pleasure. They ail submitted willingly, except 
the lord cliiei justice Coke (In the whole of which bu^ncss 
be actciL a very noble part), and were obliged to crave bis 
majestygracious favour and pardon upon their knees^ 
On the 20th, the king, in the at at-cb am her, asserted the 
authority of the chancellor as more especially his own; 
and on the SOth, lord chief justice Coke was degraded fur 
several causes of offence, particularly those two which 
have been jilst mentioned, vi^. his attack upon the chan-* 
ccllor, and the affair of the comvttndams* 

The lord chancellor was now more than seventy-six 
years of age, and feeling both the powers of his mind and 
body shrink under the pressure of old age and inhrmity, 
by the most earnest solicitations he entreated the king to 
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give him an honourable discharge from his high office; 
pavtly from a scrupulous .apprehension and conscieniious 
diffidence of being competeat to bear the fatigues, and to 
diagiiarge the duties of it as he ought; but principally 
from an ardent desire to retreat from the busy scenes of 
office, in order to devote the evening of a life, s[ient in 
the honest and faii-hful discharge of a high protessioD, to 
rcUgtpus meditation* «These sentinients he conveyed to 
the king in two pathetic letters^ who at last consented^ 
though he^ as well as the prince of Wales, had endea¬ 
voured to induce him, as much as possible, to remain in 
office* King James parted with an old and faithful servant 
with all imaginable teuderneiis, and, as a mark of his royal 
favour and approbation, advanced him to the dignity of 
viscount Brack ley on the llh of November, 1616, Though 
be then resigned the duties of that high and important 
office of state, die king let him, however, keep the seal in 
possession till the hegintilug of Hilary term following, 
when, according to Camden, on the 3d of March, lb!7, 
bis majesty went to visit the chancellor, and received it 
from bis hands wtlli tears of gratitude and respect. On 
the seventh it was committed to the enstady of sir b'rauois 
Bacon, the person whom his lordship desired might suc¬ 
ceed him* Another author says, that the king sent secre¬ 
tary Winwood for the seal witit this gracious message, 
“ That himself would be his niiderkeopcr, and not dispose 
of it while he lived to bear the title of chancellor,” and 
that no one received it out of the king's sight tilt lord 
chancellor Egcrtoids death, which followed soon after: 
these accounts are very reconcileable, as the king ujjght 
both receive it in form from the chancellor's hantls and 
Keud Ids secretary for it afterwards. On the 2+th of Ja¬ 
nuary he had, for the same reasons, resigned the office of 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, aihd wjts succeeded 
by the earl of Pembroke. 

His lordship^s illness increasing, the king, as a fardicr 
testimony of his alfection and goiuUwiU, sent the earl of 
Buckingham and sir I'raucis Bacon on the 15ih of March 
to signify his intention of honouring hhn with an earldmu, 
accompanied with an annual pension* These honours hu 
tlid not live to receive, but the king conferred the foruK^r 
iipon his son, John Egerton, afterwards createrl earl t>f 
Bridgewater- The age in which he lived wa^ a patticulnr 
orra^f the British annaU, distingulsl^d by many great and 
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cxtr^ordiDary public charactera: but, whilst the miacon-* 
duct or znisfortuae of a Devereux, a Kateigh, a Bacoti, 
and a Coke, exposed them to public disgrace, or to aa 
ignominious death ; the prudence, discretion, and inte^ 
grity of Jord Ellesmere, secured hiin a safe and honoitrable 
retreat from this life; for, be died at York-bouse, in the 
Strand, on the l£th of March, 1617, in his seventy ^seventh 
year, ** in a good old age, and full of virtuous fame/’ and 
in the words of Camden, ** Forte quanto propius reipub-' 
licas mala viderat, ut integer bonestum finem voluiiu” To 
sum up his character, says bishop Hacket, the biographer 
of archbishop Williams, he was one Qui nihil in vit^ 
nisi laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, aut sensit,'* He was 
buried at Doddleston, in Cheshire, on the 6t]i of ApriL 
His lordship left four manuscripts of choice collections* 
I* ** The Prerogative RoyaL 3, T^he Privileges of Parlia¬ 
ment. 3. Proceedings in Chancery. 4< The Power of 
the Star-Chamber/' and, when he was lying upon his 
death-bed, to testify his affection to his chaptain Williams, 
be desired bioi to chuse what most acceptable legacy he 
should leave hint; when Williams requested only these 
four books, and having been the principal instruments of 
his future fortunes, be so highly valued as to deem them a 
present fit to be offered to king James, to whom he gave 
them. In lord chancellor Egerton's life-time was printed 
in quarto, in sixteen sheets, Loiid» 1609, his Speech in 
the Exchequer-chamber,’* in Robert Calvine's cause, son 
and heir-apparent of James lord Calvine, of Coicross, in 
the realm of Scotland, commonly called the case of the 
postnatii In 1641 was printed at London ** The Pre-^ 
tileges and Prerogatives of die high court of Chancery, 
written by the right honourable Thomas lord Ellesmere, 
late lord chancellor of England/’ In 1651 there waspub^ 
lished at London a small octavo book, entitled ** Certaine 
Observations concerning the office of Lord Chancellor/* 
composed by the right honourable and most learned Thomas 
lord Ellesmere, late lord chancellor of England, small 
octavo, extracted chiefiy from records. And Mr* Georgo 
Paul published some papers found amongst the manuscripts 
of Mr. Laughton, of Cambridge, which were said to hare 
been written with the lord chancellor Egerton^s owir hand* 
These were entitled “The lord chancmlor Egerton’s Ob« 
■ervations on the lord Coke’s Reports, particularly in the 
debate of causes relating to the Right ot the Church, th# 
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Power of tlie klng'a Prerogative, the Junsdictton of CourU, 
or the hnai'est of tiie Subject but it is not generally 
agreed that these papers are truly ascribed to lord chaO'- 
ceilor Egerton. There is, however, in Mr* Hargrave’s 
collection of law Enanuscripta, a piece entitled Abridg¬ 
ment of the lord Coke’s Rej^orts under the lord Egerton’s 
own hand.’’ It conemns a short account of each case in the 
eleven volumes’of Reports published by lord Coke liimself; 
and, probably, was a labour undergone bv lord cliaiicellor 
Eger ton, as a preliminary to bis observations on lord Ctike’s 
lleports.—-There is also in Mr Hargrave’s collection a 
piece witli this title, ‘‘ Observations upon lord Coke’a 
Reports, made by the lord chancellor Egerton, taken fay 
me out of his own papers, written with his ovrn band.” 
These observations are not the same as those in print, but 
seem to be addlUona). Who the transcriber was does not 
appear. 

His person, as to Its exterior, was possessed of such 
grave and striking dignity, as to excite the curiosity of 
many to go to tlie chancery in order to see and admire 
his venerable presence. His apprehension was keen and 
ready, ijis judgment deep and sound, liU reason clear and 
comprehensive, his method and elocution elegant and easy. 
As a lawyer, he was prudent m counsel, exiensive In iu* 
funnatlon, just and hunest in principle ; so that, while he 
lived, he was excelled by none, and, when lie died, he 
was lamented by all. As a statesman, he was able, faith' 
ful, and sincere, on all occasions; and, as a judge, im¬ 
partial and incorrupt. In his private character he was gc* 
iierous, benehceiit, and condescending to bis friends; and 
to his enemies, who were few, he was merciful and for¬ 
giving; aitd the same spirit of benevolence and afFeetioa 
which distinguished the whole of bis public character, 
pervaded liU more intimate and domestic connections, and 
flisplayed themselves in every act of bis private life* 
I’bough uncommonly successful in every occurrence of bis 
life, and promoted through the merit of superior parts and 
appUcatloii to the highest honours, neitlier the insolence 
of fortune, nor the splendour of these honours, could, in 
bis enlarged and exalted mind, efface the sentiments of 
the Christian, nor deaden the feelings of the man. Eine 
fiensibility, the inseparable attendant on hue genius, cul¬ 
tivated by philosophy and religion, was liis privilege and 
ornament; and the paia vvhkh it-necessarily and ocoa^ 
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Bionally experienced from the feel in ga and distresses of 
humanity, was abundantly repaid, and often heightened 
into enjoyment, by the exercise of a benevolent, and by 
the reflections of a Christian and conscientious mind* His 
heart was full of faith, and his hope of immortality was 
frequently expressed in the apostolic language, " Cupio 
dissolvi et esse cum Christo.^’ ‘ 

EGEItTON (John), late bishop of Durham, a descend¬ 
ant of the preceding, was the son of Henry Egerton, bishop 
of Hereford (fifth son of John third earl of Bridgewater, 
by lady Jane Powlett, first daughter of Charles duke of 
Bolton), who marrying lady Elizabeth Ariana Bentinck, 
daughter of William earl of Portland, had by her one 
daughter and five sons, of whom John was the eldest* He 
was bom in London, on the 30tb of November, 1721, was 
educated at Eton school, and admitted a gentleman com¬ 
moner in Oriel college, Oxford, upon the 20tb of May 
J740, under the tuition of the rev. Dr. Bentham, after¬ 
wards regius professor of divinity in that university, where 
he prosecuted his studies extensively and successfully for 
six or seven years. He was ordained deacon privately by 
Dr, Benjamin Hoadly, bishop of Worcester, in Grosvenor 
chapel, Westminster, on the 21st of Dec. 1745, and the 
following day he was ordained priest, at a general ordina¬ 
tion holden by the same bishop in tlie same place. On 
the 23d he was collated by bis father to the living of Ross 
in Herefordshire, and on the 28th was inducted by Robert 
Breton archdeacon of Hereford. On the 3d of January 
1746 {a short time before his father's death, which hap¬ 
pened on the 1st of April following], be was collated to the 
canonry or prebend of Cublington, in the church of Here¬ 
ford* Upon the 30th of May 1746, be took the degree of 
bachelor of civil law, for which he went out grand com¬ 
pounder. On the 2 tst of November 1748 he married lady 
Anne Sophia, daughter of Henry de Grey, duke of Kent, 
by Sophia, daughter of William Bentinck, earl of Port¬ 
land. He was appointed chaplain in ordinary to the king 
upon the 19th of March 1749 ; and was promoted to the 
deanery of Hereford on the 24th of July 1750. He was 
consecrated bishop of Bangor on the 4th of July 1756, at 
Lambeth; and had the temporalitiea restored to him upon 

I lUof. Brie from Ibe bon. mwi fier. Ftaocit Sir edit 

*f ColLini’tPe«r9ij«.—PvVs KojiiL and Noble Autbon. 
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the 22d, previously to which, on tlie 21st of IVtay, the 
university of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
LL. D, by diploma, and he was empoivered to hold the 
living of Ross, and the prebend of Cublington,^ wllIi tliat 
bishopric, in comniendam, dated the IsCot Juty* On the 
12th of November 1768, he was translated lo the see of 
Lichfield and Coventry, with which he held the prebend 
of WeidEand, and residentiary ship of St. PauVs, and also 
the two preferments before mentioned. He was inducted, 
installed, and enthroned at Lichfield by proxy, upon the 
22d of November, and had the temporalities restored upon 
thu 26th. On ilie death of Dr. Itichard Trevor, he wa« 
elected to the see of Durham, upon the 8th of July 1771, 
and was con finned on the 20th in St. James's church, 
Westminster. Upon the 2d of August following he was 
cntlironed and installed at Durham by proxy. The tern-* 
|>oralities of the sue were restored to his lordship on 
the 1.5th of August, and on the 3d of September he made 
his public entry into his palatinate. On his taking pos^ 
session of tlie bishopric, he found the county divided by 
former contested elections, which had destroyed tlie gc^ 
neral peace ; no ende;ivours were wanting on his part to 
promote .iiid secure a thorough reconciliation of contend¬ 
ing interests, on terms honourable and advantageous to 
all; aiid when the afVabilky, politeness, and condesceu* 
sioEi, for which he was distlngiiisUed, uniting in a person 
of liis high character and station, had won the affections of 
all parties to himself, he found less difficidty in recon¬ 
ciling them to caeli other, and had soon the idgh satisfac-' 
tion to see men of the first distinction in the county cuu- 
ciliated by his means, and meeting in good neighbourhood 
at his princely table. The harmony he had so happily 
restored, he was equally studious to PL's serve, which he 
effectually tlid, by treating the nobility and gentry of the 
county at all times with a proper regard, by paying an 
entire and impariiat attention to their native interests, by 
forbearing to improve any opportunities of influencing 
their parliamentary choice in favour of his own family or 
particular friends, and by consulting on all occailons the 
honour of the palatinate. The same conciliating interpu' 
sitlon he iiad used in the county, he employed in the city 
of Durham with the same success. At the approach oi 
the general election in 1760 be postponed granting the 
new charter, which would considerably enlarge the number 
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of %otcrSj till some months after the election, that he might 
maintain the strictest neutrality betu^een the candidates,' 
and avoid even the imputation of partiality; and when he 
conhrnied and freely restored to the city all its ancient 
rights, privileges, and immunities, in the most ample and 
advantageous form, he selected the members of the new 
corporation, with great care, out of the most moderate 
and respectable of the citizens, regardless of every consi^ 
deration but its peace ami due regulation ; objects which 
he steadily held in view, and in tiie attainment of which 
he succeeded to his utmost wish, and far beyond Ins ex¬ 
pectation. A conduct equally calculated to promote^order 
and good government, be displayed, if possible, still more 
conspicuously in the spiritual than in the temporal depart¬ 
ment of his double office. Towards the chapter, and to¬ 
wards the body of the clergy at large, he exercised every 
good office, making them all look up to him as their com- 
tnon friend and father : and to those who had enjoyed the 
special favour of his predecessor, be was particularly kind 
and attentive, both from a sense of their merit, and that 
he might mitigate in some degree tlieir loss of so excellent 
a friend and patron. In the discharge of all hi$ episcopal 
fuitciioiisj be was diligent and conscientious. He was ex¬ 
tremely scrupulous wiiotn he admitted into orders, in re¬ 
spect of their leariiing, character, and religious tenets. In 
his visitations, be urgi d and enforced tlie regularity, the 
decorum, and the well-being of the church, by a particu¬ 
lar inquiiyr into the conduct of its ministers, encouraging 
them to reside upon their several benefices, and mani¬ 
festing upon all opportunities, a sincere and active coyicern 
for tbc interests and accommodation of the inferior clergy'. 
His charges were the exact transcripts of his mind. Ob¬ 
jections have been made to f^ome compositions of this kind, 
that they bear the resemblance of being as specious as 
sincere, and are calculated sometimes, perhaps, rather a 
little more to raise the reputation of their author as a hue 
writer, tlmn to edify the ministry and advance religion* 
Of the charges hia lordship delivered, it may truly be said, 
tliat, upon such occasions, he recommended nothing to 
hi!i clergy which he did not practise in his life, and ap¬ 
prove of in his closet, 

Some years before his death, his health not permitting 
him to go into the more distant parts of his diocese, he 
gave a commissioLi to Dr. Law, then bishop of Cionleit and 
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KilmacdiuagKj assisted by tbe archdeacon, to Ti»it and con-» 
firm in Northumberland, confining hts personal attendance 
to the county of Durliam* The preferments In his dis¬ 
posal he gave with a truly pastoral care : with many of 
them he rewarded the provincial clergy, on account of &eir 
learning and other merits. In a remarkable instance, in 
which he wished to prefer a particular friend, he declined 
indulging his inclination, from a conviction, that the per¬ 
son be was desirous to promote, was not entirely orthodox 
ill his tenets ; making a covenant with himself that his af¬ 
fection should not press upon his duty. Such was th&vrise 
ceconomy preserved by his lordship, that the expence at¬ 
tending bis hospitality and munificence was no obstruction 
to his well-directed benefactions. Besides many gifts and 
charities, bestowed on indigent clergymen and their fami¬ 
lies, and otlier deserving cbaractera in distress, with a 
delicacy that gave them a double value, and which, during 
his life, were industriously concealed, he continued to bia 
death all the bounties he had annually given in his two for¬ 
mer dioceses of Bangor, and of Lichfield and Coventry, a« 
well as all the numerous benefactions of his predecessorm 
at Durham, increasing those to the sons of the clergy, 
whom he was particularly solicitous to support, and those 
to the infirmary at Newcastle. To St. Anne's chapel in. 
Auckland, to the schools of Wolsingham, Norton, and many 
other places, he gave particular benefactions; and, when¬ 
ever it was practicable, be made tt a condition of Uis con¬ 
sent, upon the inclosure of waste lauds, that twenty ot 
thirty acres should be given to the living, where it wai 
small, over and above the allotment to which it was en- 
titled. To the county in general, he was a great bene¬ 
factor, as well as to the copyholders in particular. He 
promoted the inclosure of Wailing Fen in Howdenshire, 
which could never have been accomplished without hU in¬ 
terposition, on account of the many opposite interests con¬ 
cerned in it, by which six thousand acres were drained aud 
cultivated, and now present the agreeable and useful pro¬ 
spect of numerous farms and cottages, a new town, and a 
navigation from Market Weigh ton to the Humber. 

He applied to parliament to exonerate the copyholders 
of Laiichester*fell, and Hamiteers-fell, of the lord^s right 
to the timber, a measure highly useful and liberal; in 
consequence of which, many trees are planted on a surhice 
nearly thirty thousand acres, and are become already 
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ornamental to the coontry^ and will in time be useful to 
the nation^ He conseiued to an act of parliament for in^ 
franchiaing certain copyholds in the manor of Howden- 
shirci for the accommodatioti and convenience of the 
tenantSj by enabling them to convey their lands with more 
ease and safety, and at the same time without prejudice to 
the lord. In the great flood of November 1771 the whole 
of the bridge over the Tyne, between Newcastle atid 
Gateshead, was either swept away, or so much ilamaged 
as to render the taking it down necessaryi Of the ex pence 
of rebuilding it, the see of Durham was subject to one^ 
third, and Uie corporation of Newcastle to the remainder, 
ParUament enabl^ the bishop to raise, by life annuities 
chargeable upon the see, a sum suflicient for rebuilding his 
proportion. The surveyors for tlie bishop atid corporation 
disagreeing, the bridge is not rebuilt upon a regular plan; 
which was so contrary to his Jurdship’s wishes, that he 
olTeted to advance to the corporation the amount of his 
oue-third, that they might undertake the management of 
the whole, and finish it umformly; which proposal was 
not accepted. In the progress of this business, be not 
only consented tliat liis expence should be enlarged, but 
likewise that his iucome should be diminished; for he 
agreed to the widening of the new bridge, by which the 
expences of rebuilding were tnci'eased ; and then, to alle-^ 
viate the losses of bis tenants who had houses on the old 
bridge, he gave them full leases for building upon the new, 
-vithout taking any fine: but as building upon the new 
bridge would impair the beauty of it, and be an inconve¬ 
nience to the public, he gave up his own interests in the 
sites of the houses, on condition that his tenants should 
have an equivalent on another spot, upon agreeing not to 
build upon the new bridge; and he then procured it to be 
enacted by parliament, that no Ilouscs should, in future, be 
built upon the new bridge, though the renewal of the leases 
' of the buildings that otherwise might have been erected 
thereon, would have produced him a considerable income. 
The important rights of property, which had been long in 
dispute between! the see and the respectable family of 
Clavering, were brought by his means to an amicable cou'- 
clusion f and the riglita of boundaiy, which his predecessors 
had long been litigating, were fully ascertained; and 
when, by authority of parliament, he granted a lease of 
the estates in c^uestiou, for three Uvea, he gave tlie floe he 
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receit^cd for the lease to hia lessee of the tnines, tn consi¬ 
deration of the expenees which were formerly incurred hy 
him in defending the right It may truly be considered as 
nh small proof of his moderution, thut notwithstanding for 
nearly seventeen years he held thu bishopric of Durham, 
in which the rights of property are so various and exten¬ 
sive, the persons with whom he had to transact business 
so numerous, and in their expectations, perhaps, not 
always reasonahlci he had during that whole period but one 
law-suit: and tliough there are in these times certainly no 
improper prejudices in favour of tlie claims of the church, 
that law-suit was, by a jury of the county, determined in 
bis favour. It was metituted to prevent the ojtus of repair¬ 
ing the road between Auckland park and the river Wear 
from being fixed upon his successors, to whose interests he 
was always properly attentive. He adjusted the quota of 
the land tax of the estates in Loudon belonging to the see, 
procuring to himself and his successors an abatement of 
J3-20ths of what had been before unduly paid; and he 
greatly increased the rents of the episcopal demesnes at 
Stockton, His additions and improvements at the epis¬ 
copal palaces, o6fices, and grounds, did equal credit to his 
taste and liberality. Exclusively of such as he made in 
the castle and ofhecs at Durham, by htting up the great 
break fast-room, now used as a drawing-room, and by en- 
larging and repairing the stables and their dependencies; 
at Auckland'castle, where he chiefly resided, bis improve¬ 
ments were equally well judged, and much more various 
and expensive. At the north-east entrance of Auckland 
demesne, which, in the approach from Durham, opens 
the extensive and magnifleent scene of die purk and castle, 
he built a porter’s lodge and a gateway, and oniatnented 
these with large plantations: and the new apartments at 
the south of the castle, which were begun by prede* 
cessors, he completed, and made into a magnifleeut suite 
of rooms. The great room he fltted up, and new furnished 
the chapeL The steward's house, as well as the ofHces 
and stables, he enlarged, repaired, and altered into regular 
buildings; and be lowered the walls of the court ahd 
bowling-green, to the great beauty of the scenery from the 
house. With the monies arising from tlie sale of the rents 
and fines in Howdenshire, he bought the Park closes, the 
Haver closes, Atid other grounds adjoining to the park, with 
some homes and tenements in Auckland; he considerably 
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{‘xtended the park waU, intending to oontinite it round the 
whole: the kitchen garden he greatly enlarged^ aud se¬ 
cured it by a stotic pier from the river Gaunlesa : he built 
another stone pier and walb to cover part of the park from 
tlie ravages of the river Wear; he embanked against the 
Gauiiless in its whole course through the park^ and forioed 
in it many beautiful falls. He ornamented the park and 
demesne lands with various plantations^ draining and im¬ 
proving the whole with much judgment, and especially the 
park farm, wliich he inclosed. All the grounds he kept in 
the very neatest order, cniploying the oldest and most in¬ 
digent persons in the neighbourhood. In Belbourne wood, 
he cut several walks and ridings, and totally rebuilt like 
lodge-house and farm, which presents a beautiful object to 
the castle. Notwithstanding all these expences, lie was 
liberal and Indulgent to his tenants, remitting many tines, 
and taking no more tliau one yearns rent for a renewal of 
seven years, or one life; attempts, however, were some- 
times made to abuse his lenity aud indulgence^. 

He discharged all the duties of his higli aud arduous sta¬ 
tion with a steadiness that was very remarkable: Ijc not only 
knew what was right, but acted confomrably to that know¬ 
ledge ; though he set a proper value upon the opinions of 
mankind, no man was less under the influence of vain po¬ 
pularity ; and when upon reflection he had thoroughly sa¬ 
tisfied his own mind, regardless of the world and the 
world’s law, he would never suffer the prejudices of others 
to supersede and cancel the higher obligations of what lie 
conceived to he hts duty. This firmness of disposition, 
advantageous in so many points of view, fitted him pecn- 
HarZy for the administration of the great aud various powers 
with which he was entrusted. 

It is not always that men distinguished in public appear 
to advanuge in their private characters. We shall con¬ 
sider the life of our prelate in both these views, and each 
will throw a lustre upon the other. In the following sketch 
we mean to delineate such select traits only as are not 
common to all other Dienj but were more peculiar in him. 

^ A gentltiKidii ipplieJ tp hii torit- Kthrrevs thr foAt vai, itantthc qmiml, 
•hip lo cHchaiifC a which lie staled if ever it had tnhvn p^afw, wae cer« 
19 btit veiy gooiV tiller an*) fiaifl, thit uIdIj mada up^ apd th« man^ whotc 
the fcatoD wbicli Induced him Lp make tife iP the tesSf wan Jesirad tp be cx~ 
thjt rt'qiieil, was merely that he hid. van (Jyiii|^. and whs 

a quarrel with the man, anti washed to by a physician, at th« expante of thi^ 
have uoihing ia do evea wiih hit uraej leatte. 
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HU person was tall and well formed^ U bad both elogancB 
and strength ^ bU countenance was ingenuous, animated, 
and engaging* By nature be was endowed with strong and 
irvely parts, a good temper, and an active disposition* 
Descended from noble ancestors, and initiated from his birth 
in the most honourable connections, his manners and sen¬ 
timents were cast from an early age hi the haf)piest mould, 
and gave all the advantages of that ease and propriety of 
behaviour, which were so very observable even in the most 
indiflerent actions of his life. In his address there was a 
peculiar mixture of dignity and aiFability, by which he 
had the remarkable art both of encouraging rhose who were 
dvRidont, and checking tboye who v^ere presumptuous. 
The vivacLty of his spirits and conversation, and the pe¬ 
culiar propriety of his manners, made him universally ad- 
mired and caressed* Hia memory was accurate and ex- 
tensivcr In describing tlie cbaiticters, and in relating the 
anecdotes and transacuous with which he had bern ac¬ 
quainted, he took particular delight; and this, when his 
liealtb permitted, he did with much spirit, and often with 
tiie utmost pleasantry and imtiiour; but scrupulously taking 
care that the demre of ornamenting any narrative should 
never in ihc smallest degree induce him to depart from 
tlie truth of it. With so rare and happy a talent for de- 
aoiptioit, with a mind stored with much infuruiation, and 
a memory very retentive, he was one of the most insirnc- 
tlve and entertaining of compaiiions; his conversation was 
enriched with pertinent and useful observations, and en¬ 
livened by genuine wit and humorous anecdote. He had 
a very peculiar art of extricating himself with much imme¬ 
diate address from those little embarrassments which per¬ 
plex and confound many, and which often occur in so¬ 
ciety from the awkwardness of others, or. from a coucurrcucc 

V r m 

of singular and unexpected circumstances. When pressed 
by improper questions*, instead of being odbnded with 

^ The fotloirinj; mr^ iwo IniUiictt, third* '* mflra than he made A 

amoog the many that might be ahiided rec^urrln^ t?f lilni the re- 

toi to a who Imlulgfid fi- ue'wjiI of # lea<« upnn t4>rniw far tliurt 

ther ui unneceuacy curiouity in in- of lie rent aoii the bishop re* 

quirjipg of hm what lie tobeiited From fuiiiig, the guntlcinan asuigitcil a.% & 
hi:* father ^ vhat wai h}i wife'a for- Teni<on why the propoiial ought to 1>« 
tune ? and wbat wa* the vatow of hit auorpLi'd. ihat liia loiddliip wai in sui:;li 
living at Ru«i P he auiwered to th« a d^cliuiiiK atata of heatlh, ai lo mo- 
Arit quc'iuon, not to Equ^rh ai he tier hia hfe Very preearioiiSj impryiti^ 
expected iv Jie teoond^ ** not to that it wa» wry improbable he thou hi 
p3uch w wu re|Kirted ooi] to the Jire long j upun Ulia the bubop very 
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them himself, or giving offence by his replies, he had a 
talent of returning very ready and very dextrous answeix 
In every sort of emergency, as well in personal danger as 
in difHcukies of an inferior nature, he shewed an uncotxi-' 
inon presence of mind. He possessed a great reach of 
iindersuinding, and was singularly gifted with a quick and 
ready judgment, deciding rightly upon the instant when it 
was necessary. No man was better qualified, or at the 
same time more averse to give his opinionV which, upon 
many occasions, he found a diihculty in avoiding, its value 
being so well known, that it was often solicited by his 
friends; and, when he was prevailed upon, he delivered 
it rather with the humility of one who asked, than with 
the authority of one who gave advice. In forming his 
friendships, he was as cautious a$ he was steady and uni¬ 
form in adhering to them. He was extremely partial to 
the friendships of his youth, and made a particular point 
of being useful to those with whom he had been thus early 
connected. In all the domestic relations of life he was 
exemplary, as a husband, a master, and a parents In¬ 
stead of holding over his children an authority founded 
upon interest, during his life he put them into possession 
of a great part of such fortunes as they would have inhe¬ 
rited from him upon his death, willing to have their obe* 
dience proceed not merely from a sense of duty, but from 
gratitude, and from pure disinterested alFectiou. Though 
be was ever disinclined to write for the public, yet his 
merit as a scholar was, however, well known, and properly 
estimated, by such of his private friends as were them¬ 
selves distinguished by their erudition, particularly by 
archbishop Seeker, Benson bishop of Gloucester, Butler 
bishop of Durham, the late lord Lyttelton, the late lord 
Egremont^ the late Mr. George Grenville, Mr. William 
Gerard Hamilton, Mr. Ansty, Mr. Richard Owen Cam¬ 
bridge, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Stiilingdeet, Mr. J. Nonrse, au^ 
thor of several pieces of poetry in Dodsicy’s collection, Dr* 
Croxall, sir William Draper, &c. &c« His only publica¬ 
tions were three sermons ; one preached before the lords, 
the lith of February, 1757, being a general fast; another 
before the lords, the 30th of January, 1761 ; and a third 
before the society for the propagation of the gospel, ou the 
18th qf February, 1763. 

rcatlilf rciUArlEed, ** smee tbut vat the arv conslderatLoa to him, sud his prin- 
csH. Ihe fCDtlem^n muit be cooiriinced cipoL dbjeet muithe (odd no ipjuiy to 
that bii 0*4 intcreit vat but a tecood- bis 
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la the early part of bid life he was fond of those manly 
exercises vvhicii gWe strength and vigour both to the body 
and mind, without suffering them to interrupt bis studies j 
a practice, which thus regulated, instead of being inju¬ 
rious, is serviceable to Jearningp and which men eminent 
for their judgment have lamented was not more cultivated 
and improved* HU usual relaxations were such as exer¬ 
cised the mtderstanding; chess was his favourite amuse¬ 
ment, and he played well at that game* The Greek and 
Latin tongues were familiar to him* He spoke the French 
and Italian languages; and wrote and spoke his own with 
purity and precision* Of books he had a competent know¬ 
ledge, and collected a good library. In every thing he 
had a pure taste. In history, anecdotes, and memoirs, in 
the belles-lettres, in the arts and sciences, and in whatever 
else may be supposed to fall within the circle of polite edu¬ 
cation, he was by no means uninstructetl. 

His health had been declining for many years, and tliough 
be was neither so old nor so infirm, as to look upon death 
as a release, he lived as if he hourly expected it* He 
died at his house in Grosvenor-square, London, on the 
IBth of January, 17at, and by his own express desire was 
privately interred in St. Jameses church, under the com* 
Riunion-table, near his father. By his wife, lady Sophia, 
he iiad a daughter (the lady of sir Abraham Hume, hart.) 
and two sous, John*Wi|lliatn, who on. the death of Francis, 
tliird duke of Bridgwater, succeeded to the earldom, and 
is now seventh earl of Bridgewater; and the hon. and rev* 
Francis Eger ton, prebendary of Durham, and rector of 
Whitchurch, in Shropshire, to whom the last and present 
articles are much indebted for bis work entitled ** A com¬ 
pilation of various authentic evidences and historical au- 
tiiorities, tending to illustrate the life and character of 
Thomas Egefton, lord KUesmere, viscount Brackley, lord 
chancellor of England, &c. and the nature of the times in 
which he was lord keeper and lord chancellory also a sketch 
of the lives of John Egerton, bishop of DurhaiUi and of 
Francis Egerton, third duke of Bridgewater,’* fol.' 

EGERTON (Francis), thifd duke of Bridgewater, was 
born in 1736, and was the fifth son of Scroop, the first 
duke of Bridgewater, by lady Rachel Russel ; by the death 
of bis brothers, he succeeded, on the demise of his brother 

' Htitcbinion^i Hist* of 0tuliiiD|. vol* sdiU oi Pcc^^c* 
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John^ second duke, in l74Sj to the tUle and estates. Of 
those illustrious characters that have done honour to tlie 
British peerage, the duke of Bridgewater deserves to be 
placed in the first rank. That time and fortune which too 
many others have*devoted to purposes, Jf not injurious to 
society, at least useless, his grace spent in pursuits that 
entitle him to be called the benefactor of his country. 

It is understood that his gmee before he came of age, 
digested the plans which he afterwards prosecuted with 
such success, and proceeded to put them in execution as 
soon as he obtained possession of his paternal inheritance. 
Among other estates, the duke had one at Worsley, in 
Lancashire, rich in coal-mines, but, owing to the expence 
of land-carriage, of incotisiderable value : desirous, there¬ 
fore, of working those mines to greater advantage, he pro¬ 
jected a canal frcni Uin estate at Worslcy, to tlie rit-h and 
flourishing town of Manchester. With this view he ap¬ 
plied to the ingenious Mr. Brindley, who had prcvjmisiy 
manifested unusual talents; and that artist, tilter sur¬ 
veying the ground, pronounced the execution of the work 
to he practicable. As, howci’er, we have detailed the 
early history of this undertaking in our article of Buindlev, 
(vol. VIL) it may suffice to refer to it; and briefly notice 
ju this place that the duke caused a bill to he introduced into 
parliament in 175H-9, which met with uncommon oppo¬ 
sition in its progress, though It nUimalely passed both 
houses; and further powers, as well for the purpose of ef¬ 
fecting tlie original design, as for extending the line of na¬ 
vigation, being afterwards found necessary, apidlcatioii 
was again made to parliament, and tlicy xverc mtjcli more 
readily obtained than the former. This canal begins at 
Worsley-Mill, about seven miles from Manchester, where 
bis grace cut a bason capacious enough to huld all his 
boats and a body of water to serve as a reservoir for his 
navigation. I'lie canal enters a hill by a subteiTaneous 
passage of nearly a mile in length, that admits ilut-bot¬ 
tom boats, which arc towed along by hand-rails to the 
ccaUworks : this passage afterwards divides Into two ; is in 
some places cut through the solid rock, in others arched 
with brick ; and is provided with several air-funnels, cut 
to the top of tiie hill. At the entrance, the arch is about 
six feet wide, and in some parts of suBicient breadth to 
admit of boats passing each other. Five or six of those 
boats^ which carry seven tons each, are drawn by one 
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liorse to Manchester* lu other placeSj ihe canal Is carried 
over public roads by meatia of arches ; and where the road 
is too higb» it is gradually lowered^ rises oti the op^ 
poske side* But one of the most arduous works acconi-> 
plished on this canal is the aqueduct over the river Irwclf, 
where the canal runs forty feet over the rivers and where 
the barges are seen passing on the former^ and the vessels 
on the latter in full sail under them* I'hisaqueduct begins 
three miles from Wursley, and is carried for more than two 
hundred yards over a valley* When the works appt'onched 
tile river, sei^eral artists pronounced iheir ccmipletion im¬ 
practicable ; and.one went so far an to call it building a 
castle in the air*" Had the duke attended to these opi¬ 
nions, without doubt delivered by men of skill and pene¬ 
tration^ he would have relincjuUhed Ids purpose i but his 
own sagacity, and his contidence in the assurances of Mr* 
Brindley, determined him to persevere ; and the aqueduct 
over the river Irwell will for ugfes remain as a mounment 
of the public spirit of his grace the late duke of Bridge^* 
water, and of the rare ahiliLies of the artist i while it may 
al so read a salutary lecture on the imbecility of buman 
judgment and human foresight. 

In order to the prosecntion, as well as to the comple¬ 
tion, of the whole uiidertakiiig, it must be obvious to every 
one at all acquainted with the construction of canals, even 
now, when their principles are so well understood, that, 
under all the unforeseen difhcuiucs and discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, it was only snch a man as Mr. 
Brindley, blessed, as lie was, with a peculiarly fertile 
genius, and honoured with the confidence, and supported 
by the wealth, of his iilgstrious patron, who could have 
auccessfuJly persevered in iti Assailed by clashing in-' 
terests, by Inveterate prejudices, by adverse opinions, and 
by the most discaumgiiig predictions, be must have pos¬ 
sessed a very superior mind not to have yielded to them^ 
Indeed, no obstacle^ however uncKpected or considerable, 
seems to have been capable of impeding him in the exe¬ 
cution of his plan ; and the ingenuity and contrivance dis¬ 
played ihmnghout were wonderful. 

This first work having been completed in 1760, was 
opened in the presence of the duke, ctiimy of Uis friends, 
and a va^t *;oncour3e of people, with great ceremony, re¬ 
joicings, and exultation i and his grace bad the felicity to 
iM;e the extraordinary man whom he had patrouiaed sue- 
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ceed even beyond his expectations. But tlie duke's de¬ 
signs were not condned to this canal: accoidiiiglyf after 
another application to parliament, in 1762 he obtained 
powers (though not without great opposition) to eiicend the 
works from Longford bridge to th^ river Mersey» and the 
success of this undertaking furnishes an additional proof of 
bis grace*! judgment. The entire length from Worsley to 
Manchester is twenty-nine miles: there U not any fall on 
the whole line, except at Runeorn, into the river Mersey* 
where there are locks which convey the boats down ninety- 
four feet into the river in a very short space of time, I'he 
whole was accompiislaed in about five years. The duke 
was also a liberal promoter of that great work the Grand 
Trunk Kavlgation, which extends from his own works at 
Preston Brook to the river I'rent, near Derby; and lie was 
ever ready to assist* with his parliamentary influence* the 
furthering of any well-digested plan. 

j\s a senator, the late duke of Bridgewater did not take 
an active part; and wiia not constant in his attendance on 
his pai'ljamentary functions. In 1762, however, his name 
is to be found In the division, on a motion to withdraw the 
British troops from Germany; and on the loss of that mo¬ 
tion, he joined in a protest. When the repeal of the 
American stamp act was in agitation, his grace was a strong 
opposcr of that measure; and in 17S4, when powerful in¬ 
terest was made use of to prevent Mr* Fox’s India-bill from 
passing into a law, the duke was active therein. In gene¬ 
ral his politics were guided by that of his noble brother-in- 
law the marquis of Stafford* 

His grace died at his house in Cleveland-row* in the 
morning of March tl, 1S03, after a cold which brought on 
the complaints accompanying the influenza. He was never 
married; and bis celibacy is asserted to have been occa¬ 
sioned (though we do not vouch for the fact} by a circum¬ 
stance which i& said to have occurred in early life. We 
understand it to be in substance as follows: the duke being 
on a visit at a friend’s* who was on the eve of marriage, 
the lady to whom he was betrothed took a fancy to hrs 
grace; and* forgetting her own dignity and her sacred 
engagement to another* made an easy sacrifice of her vir¬ 
tue to him* This occurrence is said to have wrought so 
strongly on his grace’s mind, as to have indelibly impressed 
on it an idea of general infidelity in the sex* and to have 
determined him against ever entering the pale of matri- 



mony. If thh statecnent be true, it affords a striking in¬ 
stance of what is not very uncommon among men; namely, 
of a great and enlightened mind being led, by a peculiar 
incident, into a general eoncfusion ; and, in this case, a 
conclusion which, for the honour of the fair part of our 
species, we trust and believe, is equally unfounded in 
nature and exj^erience, and no less libellous than unwar- 
ratited. By bis active spirit, and his unshaken persever¬ 
ance, be amassed immense wealth. But the public grew 
rich with him ; and his labours were not more profitable to 
himself than they were to his cuuiitry. His return to the 
income-tax was 110,000/. a-jear; the greater part ac¬ 
quired by his own exertions, and derived from circum¬ 
stances of the highest benefit to the nation. To the loy¬ 
ally loan he subscribed 100 , 000 /, all in ready money, at 
one time. By his will he left most of his houses, his plate, 
his pictures, valued at 150 , 000 /. and his estate lately pur¬ 
chased at Woolmers, in Hertfordshire, to earl Gower, to¬ 
gether with his canal property in Lancashire, which brings 
in from 50 to 80 , 000 /^, per annum. All tliis property is 
entailed on earl Gower^s second son, lord Francis LevUon 
Gower: the first son will inherit the marquis of Stafford's 
estates. To general Fgerton, now earl of Bridgewater^ 
he bequeRtbed the estate of Ashridge, in Hertfordshire, and 
other estates in Bucks, Salop, and Yorkshire, to the 
amount of 30 , 000 /. per annum. About 600 , 000 /. in the 
funds he left chiefly to general Egerton, and partly among 
the countess of Carlisle, lady Anne Vernon, and lady 
Louisa M action aid, the chief baron’s lady; all of whom 
were his relations.' 

EGGELING {John Henky), a very eminent antiquary, 
and particularly conversant in Gri^k, Homan, and Ger¬ 
man antiquities, was born at Bremen May 33, lG3i^, of a 
distinguished family. He studied at various seminaries^ 
principally those of Helmstadt and Leipsic, and travelled 
into Swisserlatid, Italy, Spain, and France. On his re¬ 
turn to his native country in 1676, he was received into 
the college called the college of ancients, and was de¬ 
puted by the cRCmbers of it to go to the imperial court, in 
order to explain some differences which had arisen between 
the magistrates and burgesses of Bremen. In this he ac- 
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quitted himself sq much to their satisfaction, that wlieti he 
letumedr ill be was appohued secveiary to the re^ 

public, an office which he held witli great reputation until 
his death, Feb. 15, 1713. His antiquarian pursuits pro¬ 
duced, L De iiiiunlsmatibus quibusdam sibstt'nds Neronis, 
cum Car. Patino per epistulas disquisLtio/’ Bremen, t€dl, 
4lo. li. JVJysteria CcreHs et Bacchi, in vascuSo ex uno 
onyche,*’ ibid, 15S2, 4to, reprinted by GrOnovins in voU 
Vlf. of his Greek Tliosauius. 3* “ Discusslo calumniaruin 
Fellcrjaiiarum/’ 1637, 4to, which FelWr had provoked hy 
his ** Epicrisis,"' and by his Yindicloi ad versus Eggelin- 
giura," published at Leipsic, 1685, 4. *'Deorbe stagneo 

Anttiiui, epistola/* 1691, 4tq, 6. “ De Mlscellaneis Gei- 
muniBc aiiiiquiutibus exercitationes quinque,” 1694 — 
1700 . ‘ 

EGGLESFIELD, EAGLESFIELD, or EGLESFELD 
(UorttfiT), the founder of Queen’a college, Oxford, rector 
of Burgh or Brough in Wcstinorelund, and confessor to 
Philippa, Edward UK's queen, deserves a more ample no^ 
ttcc than at this distance of time can be procured ; nor 
have we any particulars to add to the account given in 
another place* His descent appears to have been honour¬ 
able, and more than once the county of Cumberland was 
Tepresented in parliament by a member of the house. 
They had considerable estates in different parts of that 
county; aud we find that either the founder of the col¬ 
lege, or one of the family of the same name, received of 
Edward HE in exchange for the aiauorof Lalehain in Mid¬ 
dlesex, the manor of Kavenwick or Heuwick, in Cumber¬ 
land, which hud been forfeited to the kiiig^a lather Edward 
\h on the attainder of Andrew de Harcla, earl of Carlisle, 
ill 1323. This manor now the property of the college. 

It is probable that Robert de Kgglesfield was born at 
Egglesfeld, a hamlet in the parish of Brigham, in the 
county of Cumberland, where the family was certainly pos¬ 
sessed of property in the time of Henry III. In the reign 
of Edward III. they came into the possession of ALneburgii 
hall, or Nctherbali, in the pariah of Cross Canonby in the 
same county, which from that time was tbeir principal re- 
aideneep Here they lived in high estimation, until, ilk the 
reign of Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, eldest sister and co¬ 
heiress of Hiclmrd Egglesfield, esq< was married to John 
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^enhousei Sealiicale hall, ^esq. This marriage brought 
the property into the family of Seiihouse, id which it hai 
ever since cotuinued* 

Robert Egglesfield appears to hare been highly esteemed 
by his royal master and mistress, Edward 111. and queen 
Philippa, and to have shared in their intimacy and con-* 
fidence. In il32, the king bestowed on him the rectory 
of Burgh, in the person of Adam de Eggleshetd, hia proxy, 
and probably relation; and he was ordained priest at Car* 
lisle in the Lent following. This church was appropriated 
to the college by pope Clement VL in 1344. Egglesheld 
employed his whcde interest at court in promoting religion 
and learning, giving all he had to the public, and that in 
bis rife^time, when he could best secure those advantages * 
which he was anxious to bestow on posterity. 

He died in the month of June 1349, and was most pro¬ 
bably buried in the old chapel belonging to Queeu^s col¬ 
lege. His principal motive foe founding this college (jthc 
history of which may be seen in our authority), was to sup¬ 
ply education to the northern district, in which the fre¬ 
quent and barbarous contests of the borderers had created, 
to use his words, "UteraturcG insolitam raritatem.*^ After 
his death, queen Philippa became the patroness of the 
college, her royal consort gave several advowsons for iu ^ 
support, and was followed by a long series of benefactors, 
by whose munlBcence this noble establishment, with its 
splendid buildings, was advanced to the prosperous.state in 
which we now hnd it, and has produced some of the 
brightest ornaments of the university, the state, and the 
church- ' * 

EGINHARD, who Nourished in the ninth century, was 
the celebrated secretary and supposed sou-in-law of Char¬ 
lemagne* He is said to have been carried through tbe 
snow on the shoulders of his affectionate and ingenioua 
mistress Imma, to prevent his being ti'acked from her 
apartments by the emperor her fattier : a story which the 
elegant pen of Addison has copied and embeliished from 
an old German chronicle, and inserted in the third volume 
of the Spectator. This happy lover (supposing the story 
to be true) seems to have possessed a heart not unworthy 
of BO enchanting a mistress, and to have returned her 
aCTectiou with the most faithful attachment;^ for there la % 
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letter Egti]barii*4 »tilt extant, lamenting the death of 
ills wife, which ts written In the tenderest strain of con¬ 
nubial affliction; it does not, however, express that thU 
lady was the affectionate princess, and indeed some late 
critics have proved that Inima was not the daughter of 
Charlemagne. Egiubard, however, appears to have been 
a native oF Germany, and educated by the munificence of 
his imperial master, of which he has left the most grateful 
testimony in his preface to the life of that monarch. After 
the loss of Ids lamented wife, he is supposed to have passed 
the remainder of his days in religious retirement, and to 
have died soon after the year 840, His life of Charle¬ 
magne, written in a style superior to that of his age, hia 
annals from 741 to 88$, and his letters, are all inserted in 
the second volume of Duchesne’s “ Scriptores Fraucorum,^' 
But there is an improved edition of this vahiabie histortan, 
with the annotations of Hermann Schmincke, iu 4tQ, 17 n, 
and another yet more improved by professor Bredow, in 
1806,' 

EGLANTINE, Fatirx. See FABHE- 

EGMONT (JufiTus vas), a painter, was born at Leyden 
' In 16012. Who was hiis master is not known. He travelled 
eariy in life^ and his longest stay was in France, where be 
was painter to Lewis NIIL and Lewis XIV, and one of the 
twelve elders of the then establishment of the royal academy 
of painting and sculpture of Paris, Jan. 20, 1648. He 
assisted VouCt in many of his historical works, aod iumself 
painted history in various dimensions. He was a person of 
consideration in his time, and especially at courr. It ia 
not known what induced him to leave France; but it is 
cenain that he returned to Antwerp, where he died, Janu¬ 
ary B, 1674, and his wife on June 19, 1685, They were 
both buried tti the church of St. James. ^ 

EGMONT (IMMORAL Count), one of the principal lordt 
of the Low Countries, was born in 152^2 of an ilUistrLous 
family in Holland, and served with great distinction in th* 
armies of the emperor Charles V, whom he followed into 
Africa in 1544. Being appointed general of horse under 
Philip IL he signalized himself at the battle of St» Quentin 
in 1657, and that of GTnvelines in 1558. But, after the 
departure of Philip for Spain, uuwilling, os be said himself, 
to fight for the re-establishment of the penal laws, and the 
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inquisition, be took a part ia the troubles which broke out 
in the Low Countnett. He novcrtheless made it his endea^* 
TOur to dispose the governess of those provinces, and the 
nobJes combined against her, to terms of peace and 
deration* He i^ven took an oath to that priucesa to 8Up« 
port tbe Romipb religion, to punish sacrilege, and to ex* 
tirpate heresy; but his connections with the prince of 
Orange and the chief nobles of that party, brought him 
into suspicion with the court of Spain. The duke of Alva 
having been sent by Philip If. into the Low Countries to 
suppress the rebels, ordered bis head to be struck off at 
Brussels, the 5th of June 1569, as well as that of Philip 
de Montmorency, comte de Horn. The count Egmont 
was then in his 4-€tb year; and submitted to death with re* 
aignation, professing himself of the communion of the 
church of Elome. The ambassador of France wrote to bii 
court, that ** be bad seen that head fall, which had twice 
made France to tremble." The same day that the count 
Egtnont was executed, his wife, Sabina of Bavaria^ came 
to Brus§els, for the purpose of consoling the countess of 
I Aremberg on the death of her husband; aud as she was 
discharging tbts ofiEce of affection aud charity, the afflict- 
ing tidings were announced to her of the condemnation,of 
the count her husband* The count of Egmont had written 
to Philip IL protesting to him, ** that he bad never at¬ 
tempted any thing against the catholic religion, nor con¬ 
trary to the duty a good subject;" but this justiRcation 
was deemed insufficient Besides, it was thought neces¬ 
sary to make an example; and Philip 11. observed on occa- 
lion of tbe deaths of the counts Egmont and Horn, that he 
■truck off their heads, because ** the beads of salmons 
were of greater account than many thousands of frogs,^* 
The posterity of count Egmont became exUnct in the per¬ 
son of Procopius Francis, count Egmont^ general of tha 
horse, and of the dragoons of the king of Spain, and bri¬ 
gadier in the service of tbe king of France, who died with¬ 
out children at Fraga in Arragon, in 1707, at the age of 
39* Maximilian Egmont, count of Buren, a general in 
the army of Charles V. of the same family, but of a differ¬ 
ent branch, displayed bis courage ami conduct in the wars 
against Francis L; but besieged Terouane in vain, aud 
died of a qulnsey at Brussels in 1549, The president He 
Thou says, that be was great both in war and in peac^, 
aud praises his hdelity aiid magnihceixce* His physician, 
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Andrew Ve5aUaa, havings as it is pretended^ foretoU tiiin 
the time of his death, he made a great feast for his friendsi 
and distributed rich presents among them* When tlie en- 
tertainmeitt was over, he put himself to bed, and died 
precisely at the time foretold him by Vesalius* ‘ 

EGNAZIO, or EGNATIUS {Batista), a learned Ita¬ 
lian, was born at Venice of poor parents about 1473, and 
was a disciple of Politian, and educated along with Leo X, 
He then opened a private school, and taught the bellea 
Icttres when he was only eighteen years of age* This ex¬ 
cited the jealousy of SabelTico, a public professor of the 
same city; but they became reconciled at last, when Sa- 
belUco, finding himself near his end, sent for Egna 2 io, be^ 
sought Ills forgiveness, and entrusted to his care a work in 
manuscript, which Egnazio published, and pronounced 
the funeral oration over the ashes of Sabellico, Egnazio 
hod now conferred upon him the right of cilizenshtp, and 
was afterwards prebented with ecclesiastical preferment. 
In 151$ he was sent with others to Milan, to complhneni 
king Francis I* to whose honour Egnazlo composed a pane¬ 
gyric, for which he was rewarded with a gold medal. Iii 
1320 he was elected public professor of eloquence at Ve¬ 
nice, in opposition to many competitors; and so high was 
his reputation in this department of literature, that he had 
frequently 5ve hundred auditors to hear him daily, and 
even when towards the decline of life he was desirous of 
resigning his employment, and to be declared /Cmeriius^ 
they refused a demand which might he so prejudicial to 
his school, and persuaded him to continue. He at length, 
however, was permitted to retire, and out of respect to 
him, all his emoluments were continued, and his property 
declared free of all taxation. He died July 4, 1533, and 
bequeathed his property and library to three illustrious 
families of Venice* HU principal works ere ,a treatise 
Ue HomanU principibus vel Caesaribus/* containing the 
Jives of the Homan emperors from Julius C«sar to Palsco- 
logus, and from Charlemagne to Maximilian, Cologn, 
1319, and reprinted in various editianfl of ^liuetonlus, with 
notes on tliat author by Egnazio; some orations atid epU* 
ties, a panegyric on Francis L king of France, in heroic 
ver«e, printed at Venice in 1340, and De exempli* 
virornm jlhistrium/* a w^ork compiled in the manuer of' 
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Valerius Maximus, wtiich be did not quite but which 

Waa published after hts death, at Venice in 15 ^ 54 , 4co. ' 

KHHET (GEoaofi Dionysius], an ingenious botanical 
painter^ the sou of the prince of Baden Durlach's gardener, 
was bom in 1710, and very early shewed a caste for draw¬ 
ing, and painting tlie (lowers of tiie garden. Although he 
received no instructions, yet such was bis proficiency, that, 
whilst a very young man, he bad painted 500 plantf^ wltli 
a skill aud accuracy that was almost unexampled, under 
the disadvantages of so total a Want of instruction as this 
young artist had escperieneed. His merit, however, re-^ 
mained long unknown, or at least InefFectuolly noticed, 
until it was discovered by a gentleniaii of curiosity tftid 
judgment, who visited the garden of which hh father was 
the superiiitendant. Fortunately for young Ehret, this 
stranger was a physician and a friend of the celebrated Dr, 
Trew, of Norimberg, to whom he justly supposed these 
paintings would be acceptable. Ehret by this means was 
introduced to Trew, who immediately purchased the whole 
400 paintings, and generously gave him double the price 
at which ibe young artist had modestly valued them. 

The liberality of Trew, by which Ehret gained 4000 
florins, inspired liitn with conBdeiice in his own abilities, 
and such a share of ambition as inclined him to quit bis 
home, and seek at once to raise his fortune, and to gratify 
^the desire he hud to see the w-orld. It appears, however, 
that be was too much elated wUh his success, and haviog 
soon dissipated hk .money, found himself at Basil with a 
very fow florins in his pocket Necessity now obliged him 

exert himself, and he was so successful, that although 
lie exhibited numerous specimens of his art, and put a 
high price upon them, the demand was beyond what bis 
industry could supply* Having, however, by this means 
recruited his finances, be journeyed into France, and re* 
sided some time at Montpelier, where he taught Ids art to 
a lady of fortune, who rewarded him generously, and, oti 
bis wish to remove, paid his expences to Lyons and Paris* 
At the latter city he became known to Jusslen, and was for 
eome time employed to palm tiie plants of the royal gar¬ 
den, under that eminent professor's inspection. After a 
certain time, he came to London, but not succeeding t^ 
, fab mind, soon returned to the contiuem, and in 1734 he 
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was employed in tbc garden of Mr» Cliffordi where 
nmu5 found ^hiTOf and gave him some instnietfons in th& 
principles of the sexual aystem. His fine taste and botaoN 
cal accuracy appear to have been first publicly displayed iti 
the figures of the ‘‘ Hcitus CUffortiaous/’ which appeared 
in 1737. 

About 1740, he returned to Etigland, where he spent 
the remainder of his days. His principal patrons^ for 
whom be painted many hundred plants,were Taylor 
White, esq. Dr. Mead, sir Hans Sloaiie, Dr. Ebthergill, 
and Ralph Willet, esq. of Merly. Many of these paints 
ings were executed on vellum; and engravings were made 
from bis paintings for various works, particularly Dr. 
Trew’s Plant® Select®," and Brownes “ History of Ja¬ 
maica." The latter, however, having been taken from 
prepared and dried specimens, cannot be numbered among 
his capital performances. His ingenuity and knowledge 
of nature raised him to a degree ,of reputation among the 
literati, and obtained him the distinction of being chosen 
a fellow of the royal society in 1757. Besides the profits 
accruing from the numerous enthibitions of his pencil, he 
applied for many years with great assiduity to the business 
of teaching hU art' and if his ingenuity did not meet with 
a reward equal to bis merit, yet his labours in the end 
proved sufficiently lucrative to. afford him a moderate in¬ 
dependence; tliough to the last he ceased not to employ 
his pencil. He died m Sept. 1770. Mr. Ehret married the 
lister of Mr. Philip Miller, of Chelsea, by whom he left 
one son.' 

EISENMENGEE (JonK Andrew), ofihe Palatinate, 
M able, writer against the Jews, was born at Manheim, lu 
1654, was educated at Heidelberg, and afterwards, at the 
expence of the elector palatine, travelled in Holland and 
England, At Amsterdam he applied himself to the study 
of the Arabic, and copied the Alcoran with hia own hand 
from three manuscripts. In 1693 when the palatinate wai 
itivaded, he retired to Franefort, with the electoral re* 
geticy, and was made keeper 'of the archives. He was 
next advanced to the office of registrar of the electoral 
chancery at Heidelberg, and afterwards appointed profes* 
flor of the oriental languages. He had also an invitation to 
succeed Xeusden at Utrecht, but declined it, and died at 
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Heidelberg, Dec. 20, 1704, Having %^ery much studied 
tbe Tafmudical writings, lie was desirous to convince tbe 
Jews of their folly in preferriitg the Ofi)! to the written law, 
the traclktons of men to the precepts of God, and the Tal-^ 
mud to the Holy Scriptures., Witli this view he^ took 
great pains to collect all the fables, allegories, and con^ 
tradictions in the Talmud and other rabbinical works, and 
published this collection in 2 vols. 4to, at Franefort, under 
the title of Judaism discovered,'* but the Jews had in¬ 
terest enough at the court of V^nna to interdLct the sale 
of it* At length the king of Prussia ordered it to.be re¬ 
printed at Konigsberg in 1711, his sole ex pence, and 
with great iLberaUty gave a part df ibe impression to the 
heirs of Eisenmenger, to recompense them for iheir loss. 
In 1T43| ah abridgement of thi^ work was published in 
English by tlie rev. John Peter Stehelin, Loudon, 2 vols. 
8vo, under the title ** The Traditions of the Jews, or the 
Doctrines and Expositions contained in the Talmud, and 
other Rabbinnical writing” &c. This is a work of great 
curiosity, and the first in which the English public was 
made acquainted with the traditions of the Jews,^ 

EISENSCHMIDT [John Caspar), M. D, was born at 
Strasbourg Sept. 25, 1656* In a journey he made to Paris 
he formed an intimacy with several of the learned, and 
particularly with Du Vemey and Touruefort. He was ad¬ 
mitted of the academy of sciences on the re-establishment 
of that society, aud died in 1TJ2, at the age of fifty-aix, 
at Strasbourg, where he settled on returning from his 
travels. He publislied, 1. A treatise oti the figure of the 
earth, entitled; Elltptico-Sph^rnide,*’ 1601, 4to. 2* ** A. 
treatise on the weights and' measures of various nations, 
and on the value of the coins of the ancients,'* iTOd, 8vo.* 
ELEANOR of Guienne, queen of France and Epgland, 
was married in J137, at the age of fifteen, to Louis VIL 
king of France, by whom she had two daughten, but, 
when she had accompanied him to Palestine, her intrigues 
with the prince of Antioch, and with a young handsome 
Turk named Saladin, led to a divorce in ll52f In the 
folio wing, year she married Henry duke of Normandy, who 
succeeded to the throne of England, in 1154, under the 
title of Henry 11. aifd by hb wile's influeuce became a for* 
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midable rival to the Frenclv king« Eleanor at length be-^ 
came jealous of Henr^ with the fair Rosamond } and thi* 
produced the rebeHion of her sons against the king, whose 
unnatural conduct has been imputed whoUy to her instiga'* 
tion* She was at length seized, and imprisoned, just as 
she was attempting to escape to France* In confinement 
she remained several years, but on the accession of Ri¬ 
chard L in 1189, she was set at liberty, and was when ho 
went upon hb crusade, made regent of the kingdom. The 
jzeal which she manifested for this prince led her to con* 
siderable exertions on his behalf: she went to Navarre, to 
procure him, for a wife, Berengaria, daughter of the king 
of the country; atid when Richard on his return from Pa^ 
lestine, was iinprisoned hi Germany, she proceeded thither 
with a ransom, accompanied by the chief justiciary, in 
1194, After bis death she supported the succession of 
John her sou, in prejudice of her grandson Arthur. She 
died in 1202; though, according to some writers, she took 
the veil this ye^r, at the abbey of Fontevraultj; and there 
finished her busy and chequered life in 1204,' 

ELP:UTHERIUS, bishop of Rome, was a native of 
Nicopolis, and flourished in the second century. He was 
first a deacon of the church, and about'the year 177 was 
electied bishop of Home. Soon after his elevation, letters 
were addressed to him by the martyrs of Lyons, then shut 
up hi prison, on the subject of the peculiar tenets of Mon- 
tanus and his followers; the object of which was to re¬ 
commend healing and temperate measures Jn^the treatment 
of that sect- During the episcopate of Eleutherius, tha 
church is said to have enjoyed much peace, iiotwicbstanding 
the parties which rose up, and which zealously contended 
fbrthe truth* Among these were pei^ons headed by Flo¬ 
rin us and Blastns, both presbyters, who maintained that 
God was the author of evil as well as good, for which they 
were degraded and excommunicated. Eleutherius died in 
the year 192, and deserves credit for some liberal additions 
which he made to the pontifical code ; of these, one en¬ 
acted that a man should not abstain fmm any sort of meat 
that was commonly eaten ; and the other, that sentence 
should not be pronounced against any one accused of 
crimes,- unless be were present to make bis defence. Ac¬ 
cording to Bede, but the circumstance appears doubtful. 
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it wz% at tbU period that an w^s sent by Lucius; 

king of Britain, to Kome^ to request the pope to send oyer 
proper persons to explain to bim aud his people the natare 
of the Christian fkitb.^ , 

ELIAS (LiiViTA), a rabbi of the sixteenth century^ by 
birth a German> passed the greater part of hla life at Rome 
and at Venice, where he taught the Hebrew tongue to 
many of the learned of'these two cities, and even to sodie 
cardinals. Of alt the critics that have arisen among the 
modern Jews, he has the reputation of being the most en¬ 
lightened, and had the candour to reject as ridictitousf 
fables, the greater part of their traditions. To hhn the 
learned are obliged for, 1. ** Lexicon Chaldaicuin," Jsn^, 

1541, fol, 2. ** Traditio Doctrinec,” in Hebrew, Venice, 
153tl, 4to, with the version of Munster; B^le, 1530, 8vOp 
3. “ Collectio locorum ip quibus Chuldteus paraphrastes 
inteljecit nomen Messiee Christi; Lat. versa a Genebrardo/ 
Paris, 1572, 8VO* 4* Several Hebrew Grammars, Svo, Pe^ 
cessary for such as would penetrate into the difficulties 
of that language* 5. Nomenclatura Ilebra'i’ca,*^ Isnas, 

1542, 4to* The same in Hebrew and Latin, by Drustus; 
Franeker, 1661, 8vo* He rejected, among other ancient 
prejudices, the very high ortgm of the Hebrew points, 
which have been carried as far back the time of Ezra, 
and referred them with more probability to the sixth cen¬ 
tury* Father Simon says of him, Solus Elias Levita inter 
Judocos desiit nugari;*’ and adds, that he was so much 
hated by the other Jews for teaching the Ghristians the 
Hebrew tongue, as to be obliged to prove formally that a 
Jew might do this with a good conscience.* 

ELIAS (Matthew), an eminent painter, was bom in 
the village of Peene, near Cassel, in 1658, of parents ex¬ 
tremely poor, and seemed destined to rise in the world by 
slow degrees. His mother, who was a widow, lived in the 
country on what she earned by washings linen ^ her whole 
wealth consisted in a cow, which her little boy used to 
lead to pick up its pasture by the side of the ditches. One 
day Corb^en, a famous painter of landscapes and history, 
going to put up some pictures which he had made for 
Cassel, as he went along the road, took notice of this 
jad, who had made a fortification of mud, and little clay 

* Moierl^I.vdbitr'^ Worki*—Sdim'i Hiit» of Ikt 
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figurcfl that were attacking it* Carb^eo was icnmed lately' 
struck with the reguUrily and tante that was evident in the 
work* He st >pped his chaiar^ and put leveral questiotii 
to the ladi whose answers increased his astouisbmeat* His 
£gure and countenance added to the impression; ^and the - 
painter asked bioi whetiier he would go and live with him, 
and he would endeavour to put him in a way of getting liii 
bread ; tlie boy said he would willingly accept of his ofTer^ 
if his mother would but agree to it* Jilias failed not to be 
at tiie same place on the day appointed^ accompanied by 
his mother; he ran before the chaiiand Corb^en told 
the woman to bring ber son to him at Dunkirk, where he 
lived* The boy was received, and the master put him to 
school, where he was taught the languages, and he himself 
taught him to draw and to paint* The scholar surpassed bis 
fellow-Students; he acquired the esteem of the public, and 
gained the favour of his master to such a degree, that he 
sent him to Paris at the age of twenty; whence,Elias trans^ 
mitted bis works to his master and benefactor* With great 
gentleness of character, lie possessed the good quality of 
being alwa 3 ^ grateful; he thus repaid his master for liia 
kindness to him, as Corb^eu frequently confessed. Ellas, 
after having been some while at Paris, married. He madc^ 
a journey to Dunkirk for the purpose of visiting bis master, 
and it was while there that be painted a picture for the 
altar of St. Barbara's chapel, in which be represented the 
martyrdom of that saint; a Bne composkioik^ On his re¬ 
turn to Parii, he was appointed professor at Bt. Luke, and 
Successively obtained several other posts* He was much 
employed, and composed several subjects taken from the 
life of St. John Baptist de la Barriere, author of the re¬ 
form of the Feuillants. All these subjects were painted on 
glass, by Simpi and Michu, and are in the windows of the 
cloister. Elias, now become a widower, took a journey to 
Flanders, in hopes of dispelling his grief. Being arrived 
at Dunkirk, the brotherhood of St. ^bastian engaged bim 
to paint their principal brethren In one piece; be executed 
this great picture, with a number of bguresaa large as life, 
and lome in snialJer dimensions. The company of taylorv 
having built a chapel in the principal church, Ellas was 
employed to paint the picture for the alter, iu which he 
represented the baptism of Christ; in the fore-ground is 
St. Lewis at prayers, for obtaining the cure of the sick. 
Seing now oo the point of returnuig to Paris, he was 'scr 
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earnestly solicited to remain in his native^ counlry, that at 
length be yielded to the entreuties of hb nutneroyB frienda*' 
He now executed a grand picture for the high altar 'of the 
Carmeliteai it was a votive piece of the city to the Vitgta 
Mary* This picture is a fine composition, and of a sty La 
of colouring more true and warm than was usual with him ; 
the artist, as is often the practice^ has introduced hts own 
portrait. Elias was complimejited on this alteration in his 
colouring; by which he was encouraged to redouble his 
care. He executed for the parish church of Dunkirk an 
altar-piece of tlie chapel of !it. Croix ; a Transfiguration 
for the altar of the parish church of BaiUeali and in that 
of the Jesuits at Caaselj a miracle of St. Erancis Xaviert 
&c* The abbot of Berguei, Su Winox, employed our 
artist a long time in ornafnenting the refectory of his house* 
Among his great works he made Bome portraits in a capital 
maoner. In his greatest successes, Elias never made any ' 
change in his conduct, but always continued to lead the 
same regular life; he was seen no where but at church and 
in his work-room^ into which he rarely admitted visitorH^ . 
He was much esteemed for the raildness of his disposition. 
Detesting those malicioUE reports which are but too com¬ 
mon among rival artists, he minded only hia business. 
Not desirous of having pupils, he rather dissuaded youngs* 
men from cultivating att art tiiat was attended with so much 
trouble, than encouraged them to enter upon it; those 
that knew him best, always spoke of this artist as a model 
of good conduct. He continned working to the end of 
his days, which happened at Dunkirk the 2^d of April 1741, 
in the eighty'second year of his age* He bad but one son, 
who died at Paris, doctor of the Sorbonne* Neither had 
he thore than one pupil, Carlier, who was living at Paris 
in 1760. 

Elias, on his first coming to Paris, was very defective ' 
in colouring* A picture of his is still to be seen of his 
early time in the church of Notre-dame de Paris, on the 
left hand, on entering by the grand portico, in one of the 
low ailes. He afterwards acquired a good colouring: his 
draperies are likewise more ample, and approach nearer to 
nature: his drawing is iufBciently correct; be composed 
well, but with tk labour truly aBtonisfaing; he was long in 
producing a sketch, and it was in order to conceal thti- 
labour, that be could not endure to have any body neat 
hiiQ when ut work. Some of his portraits are well exe^ 
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cuted, and great likenesses ; excepting Ills wotnenj whom 
he dressed without sefection and without taste. His per-^ 
formances done ten years before hia death, are formal: the 
women, in his historical pieces, are lU dressed about the 
head, and ill draperied. This blemish is seen in the two 
pictures in the church of the Carmelites at Dunkirk i one, 
Sl Lewis setting out for the Holy Land, the other is the 
sacriflee of Elijah. The best of his other pictures are at 
Dunkirk, in the church of the capuchins, the guardian 
angel conducting a child in the path of virtue ; and, on-the 
two sides of the altar, one a benediction of the bread, and 
the other the distribution. The altar-picture of the poor 
Clares, representing the angel appearing' to Joseph in a 
dream. At Menin, St, Felix resuscitating a dead child i a 
picture at the monastery, of the capycbins. At Ypres, in 
th^ church of the Carmelites, four Urge pictures represent¬ 
ing, one the manna; another Moses striking the rock ; the 
distribution of bread ; and the resurrection of Lazarus, Tn 
the refectory of the abbey of Bergues^ S*, Winox, Christ 
fastened to the cross^ Magdalen at the feet; on one side 
the brazen serpent worshipped by the Israelites; on the 
other side the manna ; Sl ^nedict and Totila; St. Wlnox 
distributing bi'ead to the hungry; the sacrifice of Ahra- 
ham. In the quarter of the abbey, several portraits, and 
two whole lengths of a foot square : oue of the abbot Van- 
der Haege, and the other of Kyckewaert.' 

ELICH [LbwIS in Latin Eliebius, lived at the 

beginning of the seventeenth century, and probably was 
born at Marpurg^ He there maintained a public dispute 
on diabolical magic, in which he implicitly believed, and 
would have printed a book on the same subject, if the 
"magistrates had not taken care to prevent it; who, on 
searching his house, found several books on which he had 
written immoral and impious notes. The books were con- 
6soated, and he was cited before the judges ; to whom he 
promised upon oath and in writing, that he would renounce 
such frivolous studies for the future ; yet lie published his 
book at Franefort in 1607, under the title of “ De dromo- 
nomagia, de deemonis cacqrgia, ec lamiarum energta,'* 
with a very angry preface against the academical senate of 
Marpurg. In this work be arrogantly contends against 
tbosp who doubt of the truth of what is related of wjtcbe«^ 
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and of tbeir bein^ really conveyed through the air to ttieifr 
meetings, tie particularly attacks Tobias TaiKller^ prcv 
fe«sor of medicine at Wirtemberg, who bad published an 
oration De fasclno 'et incantatione/* in 16DC^, This 
Tandler reprinted in 1607, with some other tracts of the 
same natufe, and added a short reply to the calumnies of 
Elichius^ ** Repulsio calamniarutn Elicbii/* from which 
Ba^'lc took the materials of this article* ICUchius, being 
informed that he was to be called to account for hia book, 
made bis escape, and turned Homan catholic* He is said 
by Bdiyle to have published at Francfort, in 1609, another 
book, entitled “ Jnnocentius; sive de mUerla hominis, Hbri 
tres, in tgnominiam et confunloueoi'superbtirum editi*'* 
But Moreri thinks he was only the edUor, and that it is the 
lame which is attributed to Innocent 111, and of which 
there is a Paris edition of 1645, entitled D. Innocentiue 
papie, de coiitetnptu mundt, sive de miser la humans con- 
ditiouis, lihri tres,” ‘ 

ELECtiMAN (Jottw), a physician of Leyden* and a very 
able linguist, was a native of Silesia, We have no account 
of his early years* At Le^^den, in 1636, he married the 
daughter of a burgomaster, and died the following year, 
1639* He was remarkable for understanding siTCteen lun^ 
^nages, and was so well skilled in the Persian, that, in the 
judgment of Salmasius, Europe had never produced a man 
who had equal knowledge of that language. He was of 
opinion, that tlie German and the Persian languages were 
derived from the same original ; and he gave several rea^* 
sons f-jr it. He wrote a letter in Arabic, “ De usu lingnas 
ArabicED in medicina,” which was printed at Jena in i6'i6* 
His dissertation De termino vUse secundum mentem ori* 
cntalinm'^ appeared in 1639, and would have been more 
extensive and correct, if be had not died while he was 
writing it* His Latin translation of the Picture of Cebet 
was printed at Leyden in 1640, together with the Arabic 
version, and the Greek, under the care of Salmasius, who 
prefixed a very ample preface* * 

ELLEZEH, a Jewish rabbi in high nepute among them,, 
wrote a book called the Chapters of Kliezer/' which is 
partly historical, and partly allegorical* The Jews, who 
coiiaider it as one of their most ancient books, would refer 
die time of tins author to the first century; hut .fathen 
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Morin has very abty proved that he lived in the ieventb, 
and that he was an impostor who assumed the ancient name 
of Elie^er to give currency to his work, which is a collect 
tion of fables from the Talmud, &c. Vorstiuj traoilated 
this work into Latin, and published it in 1^44, 4to, with 
notes, &c.; and although he allows that it contain! 
much fabulous matter, yet thinks it may be useful in ex^ 
plaining some parts of the history and traditions of the 
Jews, ^ 

ELIOT* SeeELYOT* 

ELIOTT (Geoaaf AtJeusTUS}, the gallant defender of 
Gibraltar, was the son of sir Gilbert KHott of Stobbs In 
Roxburghshire, The ancient and honourable family of 
Eliott of Stobbs, as well as the collateral branch of Eliott 
of Minto iti the same county, and of Eliott of port Eliott, 
in Cornwall, are originally from Normandy* Their an^ 
cestor IVL Aliott came over with William the conqueror, 
and held a distinguished rank in his army. There is a 
traditionary anecdote in the fanuly relating to an honour¬ 
able distinction in their coat, which, as it correspond* 
with history, bears the probability of truth. When WiU 
liam set foot on the English land, he slipped and fell on 
the earth. On springing up again, he exclaimed, that it 
- was a happy omen i he had taken seisin of the country 
whereof he was to become lord* U|K>n this, Aiiott drew 
his sword, and swore, by the honour of^a soldier, that he 
would maintain, at the hazard of his blood, the light of 
his lord to the sovereigiuy of the lend of which he had thus 
taken possession. On the event of conquest, king WilUain 
added to the arms of Aiiott, which were a l^ton Or, on a 



Sir Gilbert Eliott, of Stobbs, bad nine sons, of whom 
OUT general was the youngest; and two daughters. Hit 
eldest brother, sir John Eliott, left the title aud estate to 
his son sir Francis Eliott, nephew to the geiiemL The 
general was born about the year 17IS, and received the 
fint rudiments of his education under a private tutor re¬ 
tained at the family seat* At an early age he was sent to 
the university of Leyden, where he made a rapid progresi 
)n classical learning, and spoke with elegance and fluency 
fhe German and French languages. Being designed for« 
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military life, be was sent from thence to the celebrated 
luiiitEiry school at La Fere in Picardy. This school was 
rendered the moat famous in Europe by the ^eat Vauhao^ 
under whom.it was conducted. It was afterwards com^ 
mttted to the management and care of tbe comte d*Houro- 
ville. Here it was that the foundation was laid of that 
knowledge of tactics in all its branches, and particularly 
in the arts of engineering and fortification, which after-- 
wards so greatly distinguished tbU ofificer. He completed 
his military course on the continent by a tour for the pur-^ 
pose of seeing in practice what he bad been studylzig in 
theory. Prussia was the model for discipline, and he con- 
tlnued for some time as a volunteer in this servicep Such 
were the steps taken by the young men of fashion in that 
day to accomplish themselves for the service of their coun^ 
try. Many of his comemporanes were then similarly en¬ 
gaged, nobly abandoning the enicyments of ease ami 
luitury at home, for the opportunity of seeing actual scr-* 
Tice, 

Mr. Eliott returned iu his seventeenth year to his native 
country of Scotland, and was in tlie same year, 1735, in¬ 
troduced by his father, sir Gilbert, to lieutenant-colonel 
Peers of the 23d regiment of foot, or royal Welsh fust- 
leers, then lying in Edinburgh, Sir Gilbert presented 
him as a youth anxious to bear arms for his kinfg and coun¬ 
try. He was accordingly entered as a volunteer in that 
j-egiihent, and continued far a twelveoionth or more. At 
this time he gave a promise of his future military talenti, 
and shewed that he was at least a soldier in heart. From 
the 23d he went into tlie engineer corps at Wonlwkb, and 
made great progress in that study, until his uncle, coioc^i 
Eliott, introduced him as adjutant of the 2d troop of liars?- 
grenadiers. In this situation he conducted liimself with 
the most exemplary attention, and laid the foundation of 
that ducipline which baa rendered those two troops the 
finest corps of heavy pavalry in Europe. With tliese 
troops he went upon service to Germany, in the war before 
Last, and was with them in a variety of actions, particularly 
at tlie battle of Dettingeo, where he was wounded, lit 
this regiment be first bought the rank of captain and ma¬ 
jor, and afterwards purchased the lieutenant-colonelcy from 
colonel Brewerton, who succeeded to his uncle* On at-* 
riving at this rank be resigned his commisiion as an en¬ 
gineer, which be had enjoyed along with his ether rank. 
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and in wliich service be bad been actively employed very 
mucb til the advantage of his country* He had received 
the inatructions of liie famous eitgineer Belhdorj and made 
bimwlf completely master of ibe science of gunnery* Had 
he not so disiiKercsi&dly resigned his rank in the engineer 
department, he would now by regular progression have 
'been at the head of that corps. Soon after this be was 
appointed aid-de-camp to king George IL and was al¬ 
ready distinguished for jiis military skill and discipline* In 
be quitted the second troop of horse grenadier guards^ 
being selected to raise^ form^ and discipline the first regU 
ment of light horse, called after him Elimt^s, As soon ai 
they were raised and formeti, he was appointed to the 
command of the cavalry, in the expedition on the coasts 
of France, with the rank of brigadier-general—and after 
this he passed into Germany, where, he was employed on 
the fltafF, and greatly distinguished himself in a variety of 
movements, whhc his regiment displayed a strictness of 
discipline, an activity, and enterprise, which gained them 
signal honour; and indeed they have been the pattern 
regiment, both in regard to discipline and appotutmenr, 
to the many llglit dragoon troops that hare been since 
raised in our service. From Germany he was recalled for 
the purpose of being employed as second in command in 
the memoi'able expedition against the Havannah* The 
c^umslances of that conquest are well known* It secma 
as if our brave veteran had always in his eye the gallant 
Lewis de Velaaco, who maintained hU siation to the last 
extremity, and, when his garrison were dying from his side, 
or falling at his feet, disdained to retire or call for quarter, 
l^t fell gloriously exercising his sword upon his conquerors^ 
Jr qircmnstance which occurred immediately after the 
reduction ahews, that in the very heat and outrages of war 
the general was not unmindful of the rights of humanltyt 
He was particularly eminent among the cunj^uei'ors of the 
Uavaniiab, for his disinterested procedure/ aqdfor check¬ 
ing the horrors of indiscriminate plunder* To bim,'‘th€r)&- 
fore, appeals were most frequently made. A Frenchman, 
who had sullcred greatly by the depredations pf the sol¬ 
diery, made appIication to hip, at|cl begged, ip,bad Eng¬ 
lish, that he would interfere to have his property restored. 
7^he petitioner's wife, who was present, a woman of great 
•pirit, was angry at the husband for the intercession, and 
aaid, ** Comment pouvea voua demander de grace k ui| 
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komme qul vous d^pouilbet ? ^N*en cKperes pas.*’ 

The husband persisting in bis application^ hh wife grew 
more loud In the censure, and said, ** Vous n'^^tes paa 
^ran^oU 1'^ The general, who was busy writing at the time, 
turned to the woman, and said suiding, ** Madame, ne 
vous ^cbaudez pas,; ce que yotre mari demande lul sera 
accord^ Oh, faut-il pour sutcroic de malheur,'^ eit* 

claimed the woman, que le barb are parle Ic Francis 

The general was so very much pleased with the womaa'z 
spirit, that he not only procured them their property again, 
but also took pains to accommodate them in every respect; 
and such was through life the manly characteristic of the 
general; if he would not suffer his troops to extend, for 
the sake of plunder, the ravages of war^ he ilever impo¬ 
verished them by unjust exactions. He would never con¬ 
sent that his quarter-roaster^s place should be sold, not 
only,^* says he, ** because 1 think it the reward of an 
honest veteran soldier; but also because I could not so 
directly exercise my authority In his dismission should ha 
behave ili,” 

On the peace, bU gallant regiment was reviewed hy his 
majesty id Hyde-park—when they presented to the king 
the standards which they had taken from the enemy. The 
king, gratified with their high character, asked general 
Eliott what mark of bis favour he could bestow on his re¬ 
giment equal to their merits. He answered, that his re¬ 
giment would be-proud if his msjeRty should think that by 
their services they were entitled to the distinction of royals. 
It was accordingly made a royal regiment, with this flat- 
teriug title. The 1 ^th, or king^s royal regiment of light 
dragoons. At the same time the king expressed a desire 
to confer a mark of bis favour on the brave general; bUt 
he declared, that the honour and salisfaction of his ma¬ 
jesty's approbation of his services were bis best reward. 

During the peace he was not idle. His great talents in 
the various branches of the military art gave him ample 
employment; and in the year 1775 he was appointed to 
succeed general AXourt as commander in chief of the 
forces in Ireland. But he did not continue long on this 
station; Ending that interferences were made by petty 
authority derogatory of his own, he resisted the practice 
with becoming^spirit; and not choosing to disturb the go¬ 
vernment of the sister kingdom, on a matter personal to 
kimself^ he solicited to be recalled, and accordingly was 
VoL. XIIL I 
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»o^ when fae was appointed to tbe command of ClbiEltarj 
in a fortunate hour for the safety of that important fortress. 
The system of hts tifci as well as his education^ peculiarly 
qualified him for this trust. He was perhaps the most ab¬ 
stemious man of the age. His food was vegetables^ and his 
drink water. He neither indulged himself in animal food 
nor wine. He never slept more than four hours at a time; 
so that he was up later and earlier than most other men* 
He had so inured himself to habits of hardness, that the 
things which are difficult and painful to other men, were 
to him his daily practice, and rendered pleasant by use. It 
could not be easy to starve such a man into a surrender, 
nor to surprise him. His wants were easily supplied, 
and his watchfulness was beyond precedent. The ex¬ 
ample of the commander in chief in a besieged garrison 
has a most persuasive efficacy in forming the manners of 
the soldiery. Like him his brave followers came to regu* 
late their lives by the most strict rules of discipline before 
there arose a necessity for so doing; and severe exercise^ 
with short diet, became habitual to them by their own 
choice. Tbe military system of discipline which he intro¬ 
duced, and the preparations which he made for his de¬ 
fence, were contrived with so much judgment, and exe¬ 
cuted with so much address, that he was able, with a hand¬ 
ful of men, to preserve his post against an attack, the con¬ 
stancy of which, even without the vigour, was Sufficient to 
exhaust any common set of men. CnHecied within him¬ 
self, he in no instance destroyed, by premature attacks, 
the Labours which would coat the enemy time, patience, 
and expence to complete; he deliberately observed their 
approaches, and seized on the proper moment, with the 
keenest perspection, in which to make his attack with 
success. He never spent his ammunition in useless parade, 
or in unimportant attacks. He never relaxed from his dis¬ 
cipline by the appearance of security, uor hazarded the 
lives of his garrison by wild experiments. By a cool and 
temperate demeanour, he maintained his atation for three 
years of constant investment, in which all the powers of 
Spain were employed. All the eyes of Europe were on 
bis gamson, and bis conduct justly raised him to a most 
elevated place in the military annals of tbe present day. 

On his return to England, the gmtitude of tbe British 
aeiiate was as forward as the pubHc voice in giving him that 
distinguished mark his merit deserved^ to which ms majesty 
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iru pl€ii 9 ed to add that of knight of the bath and an elem* 
lion to the peeragOj by the title of lord Heathfidd, baroa 
Gibraltar^ on June 14, 1737^ and nemiitting hU lordBhtp 
to take also the arnu of the fortress ne had so bravely de¬ 
fended, to perpetuate to futurity bis noble conduct. He 
married Anne, daughter of sir Francis Drake, of Devon- 
ahire, who died in 1769, leaving his lordship a son, Francis 
Augustus Eliott, the present peer. He closed a life of 
military renown at the most critical season for bis memory; 
He had acquired the brightest honours of a soldier, the love 
and reverence of bis country; and he fell in an excursion 
beyond his strength, from an anxiety to close hia life oit 
the rock where he had acquired bis fwe. He died In the 
aeventy^third year of his age, July 6, 1790, at his chateau 
at Aix-Ja>CbapeUe, of a second stroke of the palsy, after 
having enjoyed for some weeks before a tolerable share of 
goothhealth, and an unusual flow of spirits. Two days before 
uis death, he dined with a friend with whotn he was soon 
after to have travelled to Leghorn in his way to Gibraltar. 
His remains were brought to Dover from Ostend, in the 
Eace-faorse packet, whence they were conveyed to Heaths 
field in Sussex, and there deposited, in a vault built for 
that purpose, over which a handsome monument is erected.* 
ELIUT (John), known by the title of the Apostle of 
the North American Indians, from having been the first 
that preached the gospel among them, was a native of 
England, and born about the year 1604 He was educated 
at Cambridge, and engaged himself as an assistant to & 
school, which, Neal says, be was not permitted to continue, 
on account of his puritanical notions; but for this we have 
no other authority. It appears, however, that he was a 
nonconformist in matters of church-government, and that 
in 1631, in order to enjoy his own opinions nncontrouled, 
be embarked for America, and succeeded a Mr. Wilson a$ 
pastor of an independent church at Boston* He afterwards 
removed to Roxburg, in New England, where Mr. ELiot 
passed with some of countrymen and friends the greater 
part of bis life in the active discharge of those duties which 
belong to the pastoral office. In 1646, he began his 
scheme of preaching to the native Indians, and for this 
purpose learned their language; and, besides preaching 

m ' 
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fttnoiv^ them n'kh conslderAbte successj and at much 
hazard, be translated tlie Bible into the Indian language f 
this waa printed at Cambridge^ in New England, in 1664'^ 
and a short time before Mr. Eliot’s deathp it was reprinted 
wUb corrections by Mr Cotton, hia fellow-labourer in the 
Indian mission. By the exertions and influence of this 
excellent man, many of tbe wandering Indian tribes were 
collected into regular societies, and formed into congre^ 
gations, which were instructed by him, and by others who 
joined him, in the maLiner best adapted to tbeir capaci¬ 
ties. At Hoxburg he established a free grammar school, 
which was eminently beneficial to the interests of learning 
in the New England states: and among the Indians he 
formed schools in which many were traint;<i to useful know¬ 
ledge, and some of whom became quaLifled for a liberal 
education, which they afterwards receixcil at college. Tbe 
measures adopted by Mr. iCIiot were aided by large con¬ 
tributions from England, with which estates were purchased 
and placed in the b^nds of trustees, who were afterwards 
Incorporated under tlie title of ** The society for the pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel in foreign parts.” This venerable 
apostle continued his labours till he arrived at his eighty- 
fourth year. He died in the latter end of l€89| having 
attained to the great age of eighty-six. 

He was undoubtedly one of the most useful per¬ 
sons of his age in the infant state of America; and such 
was his charity that he distributed all he received from his 
own congregation among the Indians, He wrote several 
pamphlets, giving accounts of the ** Progress of the Gos¬ 
pel among the Indiana In New England,” 4ta, which were 
regularly sent over to the corporation in London, and 
printed by them. He published also an “ Indian Gram¬ 
mar,” Camb, 1666, 4to ; and “The Lugick Primer for 
the use of the Indians,” 1672, 16mo. We are also told 
that he was the author of a tract or volume called “The 
Christian Republic,” which is said to have been published 
in England about 1660, but that the governor and council 
of Massachusetts, conceiving that it militated against the 
established governments, and especially against the mo¬ 
narchy of the mother country, insisted upon its being sup¬ 
pressed, and that the author should retract his sentiments. 
This he is said to have done, by allowing that a govern¬ 
ment by king, lords, and commons, has nothing in it 
hostile to Christianity. Otiter works are ascribed to 
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him, which we do not And mentiotied by 3.ny of hk bio- 
gFapbers*' 

ELIZABETH, queen of England, one of the most cele¬ 
brated sovereigns of this or of any country, was the^daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII, by hh queen Anne Boleyn, and born 
in the year 153S, She was educated in the principles of 
the protestant religion, and was diitinguished for her at¬ 
tainments in classical literature. By the last will of her 
father, she was nominated third in order of succeaiion, but 
by the induence of the duke of Northumberland, sh&was' 
by an act of Edward VL excluded from the crown, to which 
nevertheless she attained on the death of her sister Mary, 
During, however, the retgii of that sister, she was treated 
with the utmost indignity and severity, committed to the 
Tower, and threatened with still greater calamities. Her 
confinenient in this fortress was short, for even the judges 
of Mary could find no plea against her, and she was sent 
from thence to Woodstock, where, though kept in- safe 
custody, she was treated with much respect. Her suffer¬ 
ings and her principles endeared her to the nation, and she 
became so extremely popular that it was, in a short tiiuef 
deemed impolitic to put any restraint upon her. When 
set at liberty she chose study and retirement, and was very 
submissive to the will of her sister. Attempts were made 
to draw her into some declarations respecting her religion, 
which might be laid hold of; but in every instance she 
acted with so much prudence and caution as to give her 
enemies no advantage of that kind, and seemed to comply 
with the external forms of the established religion, though 
it was well known, she was at^cbcd to that of the refor¬ 
mation. 

Elizabeth was at Hatfield, when she heard of her sister’s 
death, Nov* 17, 155S, and hastening up to London, was 
received by the' multitude with universal acclamations. 
Even the catholics, it is said, w^ere not sorry at an event 
which promised greater security to the civil liberties of the 
nation. On her entranre into the Tower, then a royal 
palace, she could not refrain from remarking on the differ¬ 
ence of her present and her former visit when a prmtjuen 
Kot to alarm the partizans of the cattiolic religion too 
much, before her power shoiitd be completely established, 

r 
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reUined eleven of her sister^s cotinsellors, but in order 
to balance their authority, she added eight who were 
known to be attached to the proteatant intereat, namely the 
marquia of Northampton, the earl of Bedford, sir Thomas 
Pany, air Edward Rogers, air Ambroae Cave, air Francis 
Knolle^, sir Nicholas Bacon, whom she created lord keeper, 
and sir William Cecil, secretary of state* With these 
counsellors, particularly Cecil, she frequently deliberated 
concerning the means of restoring the protestant religion, 
and by bis advice, her first measure was to recall all the 
exiles who had fled from her sister*! tyranny, and give 
liberty to all prisoners who were confined on account of 
religion* She next published a proclamation by which she 
forbade all preaching without a special licence* She also 
suspended the laws so far as to have a great part of the 
service read in English, and forbade the host to be any 
more elevated in her presence. A parliament soon after, 
in 155^, sanctioned these acts of the prerogative ; and in 
one session the form of religion was established as it has 
erer since remained; and to show what a deep root the 
principles of the reformation bad taken, even in ber bloody 
fiietter^s reign, it is upon record, that out of 940Q benefited 
clergymen, which was the numher of those in the kingdom, 
only fourteen bishops, twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads 
of colleges, and about eighty of the parochial clergy, a 
number not exceeding 1 at, chose to quit their preferments 
Yather than give up their religion* 

The first important political measure was the negocia- 
tion for peace between France, Spain, and England, which 
terminated in the final abandoning of Calais, which on the 
queen’s part was rather prudent than pleasing; buty although 
peace seemed thus restored, a ground of quarrel soon ap¬ 
peared of a most serious nature* As Elizabeth bad been 
declared illegitimate by Henry VIIL, Francis, king of 
France, who had espoused Mary queen of Scots, began to 
assume the title of king of England, in right of his wife ; 
and the latter seemed so far from declining this empty 
appellation, that she assumed the arms of that kingdom* U 
was natural, therefore, that Elizabeth should conclude that 
the king of France intended, on the first opportunity, to 
dispute her legitimacy, and her title to the crown. She 
therefore conceived a violent jealousy against the queen of 
Scots, which ended at length in the death of the latter by 
Elizabeth's orders, a measure which has been generally 
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ucc'OUDted a great suiii on her government, while some, 
have excused it aa a painful acl of necessity* It U ngt, 
however, our object in this sketch to invade the province 
of history; and as no event has been assigned a larger pot'-' 
tion of history, any abridgment of the actions of, and pro¬ 
ceedings-agauiiit the unfoitunate queen of Scots, would be 
more apt to raise curiosity than to gratify it* Besides, tLe 
history of Mary will hereafter form a separate article* 

Elizabeth had scarcely been proclmmed queen, when 
Philip, king of Spain, the widower of Mary, who still 
hoped, by means of Elizabeth, to obtain over England 
that dominion of which he had failed in espousing Mary, 
immediately dispatched nirdei's from the Low Countries to 
the duke of Feria, his ambassador at London, to meke her 
proposals of marriage, and he otfered to procure from 
Rome a dispensation for that purpose. This, however, 
she rejected, although in a polite manner. Pinltp appears 
to have secretly resetited the rejection, and some years 
after, the coolness between the two sovereigns became 
more visible, and some petty hostilities aided to bring 
their mutual dislike to a crisis. The Spaniards, on their 
part, had sent into Ireland a body of 700 of their nation, 
with some Jraiians, who huiU there a fort, but were soon 
after cut off to a man by the duke of Ormond* On the 
other hand, the English, under the conduct of sir Francis 
Drake, attacked the Spaniards in their settlements in 
South America. Amidst such hostilities, the queen began 
to look out for an alliance that might support her against 
so dangerous an adversary. The duke of Anjou, a pow¬ 
erful prince, bad long made preteusiotis to the queen; 
and though he was younger by twenty-five years, he 
Look the resolution to prefer bis suit in person, and paid 
her a private visit at Greenwich* It appears that thougli 
Ins figure was not very advantageous, hts address was so 
pleasing, that the queen ordered her minister to fix the' 
terms of the contract; and a day was appointed for the 
solemnization of their nuptials; betas the time approached, 
Elizabeth became more and more irresolute, and at length 
declared against changing her condition. Capricious as 
this conduct may have appeared, it is certain that her 
principal cou* tiers were hostile to a match which threatened 
to endanger the kingdom and the established religion. 

Deprived thus of a foreign ally, Elizabeth looked for 
resources la the loyalty of her people; but among them 
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sbe had enemieSf a^nd Ge^arnl conB|>iracies were formied 
against her life, for which some persons, particularly Francis 
Throgmorton and William Parry, were cotidemned and exe-^ 
cuted. Such attempti, incited by the popish party, served 
to increase the seTority of the laws against persons of that 
communion. Popish priests were banished the kingdom; 
those who harboured or relieved them were declared guilty 
of felony, and many were executed in consequence of 
these laws. Babington^s conspiracy was perhaps yet more 
formidable, but being discovered, the conspirators were 
executed, and the fate of Mary, qdeeo of fcicots, was pre¬ 
cipitated by the share, .or supposed share;' had in it. 
The conduct of Elizabeth, after Mary*s execution," forms 
a part of her character too important to be omitted. When 
informed of that event, she affected ixhe utmost surprize 
and indignation. Her countenance changed,her speech 
faultered, she stood some time hxed, like a statue^ ia 
mute astonishment, and afterwards burst into loud lameuta^ 
tions. She put herself iii deep mourning, was seen per^ 
petually bathed in tears, and surroundedtwiy by her fe-p 
male attendants. If aiiy of her ministers approached her, 
she chased them from her, with the most violent expressions 
of rage and resentment. They had, all of them, she said, 
been guilty of an unpardonable crime, in putting to death 
her dear sister and kinswoman, contrary to her hxed pur' 
pose, with which they were sufhciently acquainted. In 
order to appease the king of Scuts, to whom she soon 
wrote a letter of apology, she committed Davison to prison, 
and commanded him to bo tried in the star-chamber tor 
sending off the. warrant for Mary's execution. (See Da¬ 
vison.) James, of Scotland, notwithstanding Elizabeth's 
apology, discovered the highest resentment at the death of 
his mother, and refused to admit into his presence sir Ho- 
bett Cary, whom the queen had sent as her ambassador. 
He likewise recalled his ambassadors from England, while 
the states of Scotland, being assembled, professed that 
they were ready to spend their lives and fortunes in re¬ 
venge of his mother’s death, and in defence of his title to 
the crown of England : hut Elizabeth, by frequent mes- 
sengera and persuOiiians, aided, perhaps, by James’s peace¬ 
able disposition, prevailed on him to return to his amicable 
correspondence with the court of England. 

It wa$ time, indeed, for Elizabeth now to turn her at¬ 
tention towards Spain. Hearing that Philip was secretly 
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preparing a great navy to attack her, sUc sent sir Francif 
Drake with a fleet to intercept his suppKes, to pillage his 
coast, and destroy bis shipping. Drake sailed wltlf four 
capital ships of the qucen^s, and twenty-six gr^t and 
small, with which the Lohdon merchants, irr hopc^ of 
sharing the plunder, had supplied him* Having learned 
that a i^panish fleet, richly laden, was lying at Cadiz,' 
boldly made an attack, forced six gallies to take shelter 
under the forts, burned about an hundred vessels laden 
with ammunition and naval stores ; and destroyed a great 
ship belonging to the marquis of Santa Cruce^ Thence 
he set sail for Cape Vincent, and took by asaauU the castle 
situated on that promontory, with three otlier fortresses. 
After insulting Lisbon, he took a rich carrack, and by this 
short expedition, the English xeamen learned to despise 
the unwieldy ships of the enemy; the intended hostilities 
against England were retarded for a iwelvemonth, and the 
queen had leisure to take more secure measures against 
that formidable invasion< 

Philip, however, proceeded with unremitting diligence, 
and every part of his dominions resounded with the noise of 
ormamencs. The marquis of Santa Croce, a sea-of5cer of 
great reputation and experience, was destined tu coni- 
luand the fleet. In all cbe ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, 
and Portugal, artizans were employed in building vessels 
of uncommon size and force; naval stores were bonglu at 
a great expence; armies were levied, and quartered along 
the maritime parts of Spain; and every thing threatened 
the most formidable naval euterprlze clmt Europe ever 
beheld. The duke of Parma was to conduct the land- 
forces, twenty-thousand of whom were on board the Reet, 
and thirty-four thousand more were assembled in the Ne¬ 
therlands, ready to he transported into England. I'be 
most renowned nobility, and princes of Italy and Spain 
were ambitious of sharing in the honour of this great en¬ 
ter prize, and the Spaniards, ostentatious of their povrer, 
already denominated their navy the Invincible ArcviaDA. 

When the news reached England that this mighty fleet 
was preparing to sail, terror and consternation universally 
seized the inhabitants. A fleet of not above thirty ships of 
war, and those very small in comparison, was all that they 
had to oppose it by sea. All the commercial towns of Eng¬ 
land, however, were required to furnish ships fur rein¬ 
forcing th is small navy, ' The citizens of Loudon, instead of 
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fifteen veisels, wbich they were commanded to equipj vo¬ 
luntarily dUed out double the number. The gentry end 
nobility equipped forty-three siitpa at their own charge. 
Lord Howard of Effingham waa and under him 

served Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, all celebrated for 
courage and capacity. The principal fleet was stationed at 
Flymouth, A smaller squadron, conflicting of forty vesseLif 
English and Flemish, was commanded by lord Seymour, 
second son of the protector Somerset, and Lay off Dun¬ 
kirk, in order to intercept ttie duke of Parma. The land 
forces of England, though more numerous than the enemy, 
were greatly inferior in discipline and experience. An 
army of 20,000 pven was disposed in different bodies along 
the south coast; and a body of 22,000 foot and 1000 horse 
was atationed at Tilbury, m order to defend the capital. 
The principal army consisted of 34,000 foot and 2000 
korse, and was commanded by lord Htinsdon. These 
forces were reserved for guarding the queei/s person ; and 
were appointed to inarch whithersoever the enemy should 
appear. The fate of England, if all the Spanish armies 
should be able to land, seemed to depend on the issue of 
a single battle; from which no favourable expectation 
could be formed, considering the force of 50,000 veteran 
Spaniards^ commanded by experienced officers, under the 
duke of Parma, the greatest general of the age. 

In the midst of all this danger the queen appeared tin- 
dismayed, issued her orders with tranquillity, animated 
her people to a steady resistance ; and the more to excite 
the martial spirit of the nation, appeared on horseback at 
Tilbury, exhorting the soldiers to their duty, and promising 
to share with them the same dangers and the same fate. 
On this occasion the words of her address are said to have 
been these: ^ My loving people, we have been persuaded 
by some that are careful of our safety, to take heed how 
we commit ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
treachery ; but ansure you, 1 do not desire to Live to distrust 
my faithful and loving people. Ltrt tyrants fear ; I have 
Always so behaved myself, that, under God, 1 have placed 
my chief strength ami safeguard in the loyal hearts and 
good-will of my subjects. And therefore \ am come 
amongst you at this time ; not as for my recreation or sport, 
but being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to 
live or die amongst you all; to lay down, for my God, and 
fpr my kingdom, and for uiy people, my honoiic and luy 
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blooflf even in the duy^t* I ktitiw 1 have but the bedy of a 
weak aud feeble woman^ but I have the heart of a ktfigp 
and of a king of £i}gland too ; and think foul scorn that 
Parma, or i^paln, or any prince of Europe, should dare 
to invade the borders of my realms. To which, rather 
than any dishonour should grow by me, 1 myself wilt 
take up arms ^ 1 myself will be your general, judge, and 
re warder of every one of your virtues in the tield. i know 
already, by your forwardness, that you have deserved re¬ 
wards and crowns; and we do assure you, on the word of a 
prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the mean time^ 
xny lieutenant-general shdl be in my stead, than whom, 
never prince commanded a moretioble and worthy subject; 
not doubting by your obedience to my general, by your 
concord iiV the camp, and your valour in the held, we shall 
shortly have a famous victory over these enemies of luj 
God, of my kingdom, and of my people." On hearing 
this, an attachment to her person became a kind of en¬ 
thusiasm among the soldiery ; and they asked one another, 
whether it were possible that Englishmen could abandon 
the glorious cause, could display Jess fortitude than ap¬ 
peared in the female seat, or could ever by any dangers 
be induced to relinquish the defence of their heroic 
princess ? 

The Spanish Armada was ready in the beginning of 
May, 1588, but Us sailing was retarded by the death of 
the marquis de"Santa Croce, the admiral, and that also of 
the vice-admtrai, the duke of Paliano, The command of 
the expedition'was, therefore, given to the duke of Me¬ 
dina Sidonia, a roan entirely unexperienced in sea affairs. 
This promotion in some measure served to frustrare the 
design, which was also rendered less successful by some 
Other accideiiu. Upon leaving the port of Lisbon, the ar¬ 
mada next day met with a violent tempest, which sunk 
some of the smallest of their shipping, and obliged the 
fleet to put back into the harbour. After some time spent 
in refluing, they put again to sea, where they tooka flsher- 
man, who informed them that the Etiglish fleet, hearing of 
the dispersion of the armada in a storm, had retired into 
Plymouth, and that most of the teamen were ditcharged* 
From this false intelligence, the Spanish admiraip instead 
of sailing directly to the coast of Flanders, to receive the 
troops stationed there, aa he had been instructed, resolved 
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sleet for Ply mouthy and 'destroy tlie shipping in that 
port, a resolution which proved the safety of England. 

The Lizard was the lirst land made by the armada, 
about sun-set; and as the Spaniards took it ibr the fiam* 
head, near Plymouth, they bore out to sea with an inten¬ 
tion of returning next day, and attacking the English navy. 
They were descried by Fleming, a Scotcli pirate, who 
waa roving in these seas, and who immediately set sail to 
taform the English adoiinil of their approach, another event 
which contributed extremely to the safety of the fleet. 
Efliitgham, the English admiral, bad just time to get out of 
port, when he saw the Spanish armada coming full sail 
towards him, disposed in the form of a crescent, and 
stretching the distance of seven miles from the extre¬ 
mity of one division to that of the other. The writers of 
that age, says Hume, whose narrative we have partly fol¬ 
lowed, raise their style by a pompous description of this 
spectacle; the most magoiflcent that bad ever appeared 
upon the ocean, infusing equal terror and admiration into 
the minds of alt beholders. The lofty masts, the swelling 
satis, and the towering prows of the Spanish galleons, seem 
impossible to be justly painted, but by assuming the co¬ 
lours of poetry; and iin eloquent historian of Italy, Ben- 
tivogiio, in imitation of Camden, has asserted, that the 
armada, though the ships bore every sail, yet advanced 
with a slow motion, as if the ocean groaned with sup¬ 
porting, and the winds were tired with impelling, so enor¬ 
mous a weight. Tlie truth, however, is, that the largest 
of the bpauish vessels would scarcely pass for third-rates 
in the present navy of England ; and they were so ill-framed, 
or so ill-governed, that they were quite unwieldy, and 
could not sail upon a wind, nor tack on occasion, nor he 
managed in stormy weather by the seamen. Neither the 
mechanics of shjp-buildhiig, nor the experience of mari¬ 
ners, had attained so great perfection as could serve for 
the security and goveriunent of such bulky vessels ^ and 
the English, who had already had experience bow unser¬ 
viceable they commonly were, beheld without dismay their 
tremendous appearance. 

EfllnghaLn gave orders not to come to close flgbt 
with the SpaniarA^ where the size of the ships, be sus¬ 
pected, ami the number of the soldiers, would be a disad¬ 
vantage to the English; but to cannonade them at a dis- 
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tance^ and to wait the opportenhy which wmdsi current^' 
or varions accidents must afford him, of ittlerceptii)^ some 
scattered vessels of tlie enemy. Nor was it ]on|^ before 
the event answered expectation. A great ship of Biscay, 
on board of which was a considerable part of the Spanish 
money, took 6re by accident; and while all hands were 
employed In extinguishing the damcs^ she fell behind the 
rest of the armada; the great galleon of Atulalusta was de* 
tallied by the springing of her mast; and both theseve»E»eli 
were taken, after some re>istani^e, by sir Krancis Drake. 
A$ the armada advanced up the channel, the English hung 
upon its rear, and still intested it with skirmishes. Each 
trial abated the confidence of the Spaniards, and added 
courage to the English; and the latttT soon found, that 
even in close hght the size of the 8[ianish sidps was no ad-* 
vantage to them. Their bulk exposed them ilie more to 
the five of tiie enemy ; while their cannon, ]>laced too high, 
shot over the heuds of tlie English. The ul^irm having Tiowr 
reached the coast of England, the nobility and gentry 
hastened out with their vessels from every harbour, and 
reinforced the admiral. The earls of Oxford, Northum¬ 
berland, and Cumberland, sir Thomas Cecil, sir Robert 
Cecil, sir Walter Uaicigh, sir TliomaiJ Vavasor, tiir Tho¬ 
mas Gerrard, sir Thomas Blount, with many others, dis-^ 
tinguiahed tkemseUcs by this generous and disinterested 
service of their country. The English fleet, after the con¬ 
junction of those ships, amounted to an hundred and forty 
four sail. 

The armada had now reached Calais, and cafit anchor 
before that place; in expectation that the duke of Parma, 
who had gotten intelligence of their approach, would put 
to Bca and Join bis forces to them. The English adoiiral 
practised here^a succes^iful stratagem upon the Spaniard.*. 
He took eight of his smaller ships, and biting them with 
all combustible materials, sent them nge after another into 
the midst of the enemy. The Spaniards fancied that they 
were fireships of the same coutrivaiire with a famous vessel 
which had lately done so much execution in the Scheld 
near Antwerp; and they immediately cut tiiHr cables, and 
took to flight with the greatest distjrder and precipitation. 
The English fell upon, them next morning while in confu¬ 
sion ; and besides doing great damage to other ships, they 
took or destroyed about twelve of the enemy. By this 
time it was become apparent, that the intention for wbicU 
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the^e pi^psrationi were niade by the Spaniards, was tn* 
tireiy frustrated. The vessels prtivided by the duke of 
Parma were made for transporting soldiers, not for fight* 
ing; and that general, when urged' to leave the harbour, 
positively refused to expose his flourishing army to such 
apparent hazard ^ while the English were not only able to 
~ keep the but seemed even to triumph over their 
enemy. The Spanish admiral found, in many rencounters, 
that ^hile he lost so considerable a past of his owti navy, 
he had destroyed only one small vessel of the English i and 
he foresaw that by continuing so unecjual a combat, be 
must draw inevitable destruction on all the remainder. He 
prepared therefore to return homewards i but as the wind 
was contraiy to his passage through the channel, he re* 
solved to sail northwards, and making the tour of the island, 
reach the Spanish harbours by the ocean. The English 
Beet followed him during some time; and had not their 
ammunition fallen short, dy the negligence of the offices 
in supplying them, they had obliged the whole armada to 
surrender at discretion. The dtike of Medina had once 
taken that resolution ; but was diverted from it by the ad¬ 
vice of his confessor. This conclusion df the enterprize 
would have been more glorious to the English; but the 
event proved almost equally fatal to the Spaniards. A 
violent tempest overtook the armada after it passed the 
Orkneys I the ships had already lost their anchors, and 
were obliged to keep to sea ; the mariners, unaccustomed 
to such hardships, and not able to govern such unwieldy 
vessels, yielded to the fury of the storm, and allowed their 
ships to drive either on the irVestern isles of Scotland, or 
on the coast of Ireland, where they were miserably wrecked. 
Not a half of the navy returned to JHpalti; and the seamen 
as well aa aoldiera who remained, were aosc^vercome with 
hardahipa and fatigue, and^ so dispirited by their discom* 
iiture, that they filled all Spain with accounts of the des* 
perate valour of the English, and of the tempestuous vio¬ 
lence of that oceam which surrounds them.—Such was tho 
miserable and dishonourable conduct of an enterprize 
which bad been preparing for three years, which bad ex¬ 
hausted the revenue and force of Spain, and which had 
long filled all Europe with anxiety or expectation, and 
which was intended to have destroyed the civil liberties, 
M well aa the reformed religion, in England. 
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!ic»on after thiS| which was one of the mo^t important 
events in the history of Elizabeth, or any other soverei^ 
of England, Elizabeth became tlie ally of Henry IV. in 
order to vindicate his title, and establish him hmaty on the' 
throne of France, and for some yvars the English auxilia^ 
ries served in France, while several naval expeditioms, un-i^ 
dertaken by individuals, or by the queen, raised the re¬ 
putation of England to an extraordiriary height. At this 
period Robert Devereux earl of Essex, die queen's favou¬ 
rite, highly distinguished himself; but the events of hfs 
unfortunate life have been already given. (See DtVliRECX.) 

In 1601, Elizabeth held a conference with the marqiits 
de llosLii, who Is better known in bistory as the celebrated 
Stilly, for the purprtse of establishing, in cuncurrence with 
England, a new system of European power, with a view of 
controlling the vast influence of the house of Austria, and 
producing a lasting peace. The queen coincided with hii 
projects, and the French minister departed in admiration 
of the solidity and enlargement of her political viewa. The 
queen, having suppressed an insurrection in Ireland, and 
obliged all the Spanish troops sent to its assistance to quit 
the island, she turned her thoughts towards relieving the 
burdens of her subjects; she abolfslied a number of mono¬ 
polies, and became extremely popular. But the execution 
of her favourite, the earl of Essex, gave a fatal blow to lier 
happiness. When she learnt from the countess of Not¬ 
tingham, that he bad solicited her pardon, which had been 
concealed from her, she at first became furious with rage, 
and when tlie violence of anger subsided, she fell into 
the deepest and most incurable melancholy, rejectiiig all 
consolation, and refusing food atid sustenance of every 
kind. She retnained for days sullen and immoveable, 
feeding/’ sajfs the historian, her thoughts on her af* 
fictions, and declaring life and'‘existence an insufferabJe 
burden to her/’ Few words she uttered, and they were 
all expressive of some inward grief, which she cared not to 
reveal: but sighs and groans were the chief vent which sh6 
gave to her despondency, and which, though they disco¬ 
vered her sorrows, were never able to ease or assuage them.. 
Ten days and nights she lay upon the carpet, leaning on 
cushions which ber maids brought her, and her physicians 
could-not persuade Her to allow herself to be put to bed^ 
much less make trial of any remedies which they pre- 
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■cribeii to her. Her anxious mind at last had so long 
preyed on her frail body^ that her end was visibly ap¬ 
proaching ; and the ' council being assembied^ sent the 
keeper^ admiral, and secretary, to know her will with regard 
to her successor. She answered with a faint voice, that, 
as she had held a regal sceptre, she desired no other than 
^ a royal successor, Cecil requesting her to explain herself 
more particularly, she subjoined, that she would have a 
king to succeed her, and who should that be, but her 
nearest kinsman, the king of Scots ^ Being then advised 
by the archbishop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon 
God, she replied, that she did sO| nor did her mind ia the 
least wander from him. Her voice soon after left her; 
her senses failed ; she fell into a lethargic slumber, which 
continued some hours, and she expired gently, without 
farther struggle or convulsion, in the 70tU year of her age, 
and forty*fif'th of her reign. 

So dark a cloud, says Hume^ overcast the erening of 
that day which had shone out with a mighty lustre in the 
eyes of all Europe* There are few great personages in 
history who have been more exposed to the calumnies of 
enemies, and the adulation of friends, than queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and yet there is scarcely any whose reputation has 
been more certainly determined by the unanimous consent 
of posterity. The unusual length of her administration, 
and the strong features of her character, were able to over¬ 
come all prejudices; and obliging her detractors to abate 
much of their invectives, and her admirers somewhat of 
their panegyrics, have at last, in spite of political factions, 
and, whut is more, of religious animosities, produced an 
aniform judgment with regard to her conduct. Her vi¬ 
gour, her constancy, her inagnatiiinlty, her peuetratiopr^ 
vigilance, and address, are allowed to meyit the highest 
praises, and appear not to have been surpassed by any 
person that ever filled a throne: a conduct leas rigorous, 
less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, 
would have been requisite to have formed a perfect cha¬ 
racter. By the force of her mind, she controlled all bet 
more active and stronger qualities, and prevented them 
from running into excess. Her heroism wax exempt from 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friendship from 
partiality, her active temper from turbulency and a yaiTi 
ambition; she guarded not herself with equal care tir equal 
success from lesser infirmities; the rivalahip of beauty, the 
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Ucsire of Admiration, the jealousy of Jove, and the salliei 
of anger. 

Under the wise comiuct of Elizabeth the Protestant 
ligion was firmly e'itahlished, factions restrained, govern^ 
ment strengthened, the power of Spain nobly opposed, 
and withstood, oppressed neighbours supported, a navy 
created^ commerce rendered 6ourishttig, and the national 
glory aggrandized. No sovereign was ever more-jealous 
of power and prerogative; yet she was truly ambitious of 
obtaining tbp general aHections of her subjects. She made, 
during her long reign, frequent progresses, and paid many 
domestic visits, which were partly the result of pulley, 
partly of economy. She wished to he timught a friend to 
literature, but never displayed the liberality of a patroness. 
Her manners and language were but little suited to the 
delicacy of tlie female character. 

When we contemplate her as a woman, adds Hume, 
we are apt to be struck with the highest admiration of her 
great qualities and extensive capacity, but we arc apt also 
to require some more softness of disposition, some greater 
lenity of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by whicli 
her sex is distinguished. But the true method of estimat-* 
itig her merit, is to lay aside all these considerations, and 
consider her merely as a rational being, placed in autho-* 
rity, and entrusted with the government of mankind. Wo 
may find it difHcult to reconcile our fancy to her as a wife 
or mistress, but her qualities as a sovereign, though with 
some considerable exceptions, are the object of undisputed 
applause ^nd approbation* 

Bolinghroke's character of queen Elizabetli coincides in 
part ivitli the preceding. In his Idea of a Patriot King,*' 
lie says, ouf Elizabeth was queen in a limited monarchy, 
and reigned over a people at all times more easily led than 
driven } and at\hat time capable of being attached to their 
prince and their country by a more generous principle 
than any of those whicli prevail in our days, by q^'eclion. 
There was a strong prerogative then in being, and the 
crown was in possession of greater legal p'owi^r* Popularity 
was, however, then, us it is now, and as it nmst be always 
in, mixed government, ^le sole true Joundation of tiiat 
sufficient authority and influence which other constitutions 
give the prince gratis, mid independently of the people, 
but which a king of this nation must acquire. The wise 
queeji SAW it; and she saw too, how mneh populurity 
Vou XIIL K 
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on those appemncet that depend on the decorum^ 
the d^ency, the graccp end the propriety of behnviourf 
of which we ere speakitig. A warm concern for the in^ 
terest and honoar of the nation, a tenderness for the peo-i 
ple^ and a confidence In their atfections, were appearances 
that ran through her whole public conduct^ and gave life 
and colour to it. She did great things t and she knew how 
to set them off according to their full value, by her man^ 
ner of doing them* In her private behaviour she shewed 
ereat affability, she descended even to familiarity ; but her 
latoUiaiity was such, as could not be imputed to her weak* 
nest, and was therefore most justly ascribed to her good* 
Though a woman, she bid all that was wofnauish 
about her i and, if a few equivocal marks of coquetry ap* 
peared on some occasians, they passed like Hashes of 
lightning, vanished as soon as they were discerned, and 
imprinted no blot on her character. She had private 
friendships, she had favourites; but she never suffered her 
friends to forget she was their queen j and when her fa¬ 
vourites did, she made them feel that she wai so,” 

Although modern wits have amused themselves with the 
flatteries loo frequently offered to this great queen, on ac* 
count of her literary productions, and although some of 
these productions enumerated by lord Orford, and his 
able contijiuator Mr. Park, are rather valuable as curiosi* 
ties, than as acquisitions to the literary history of her age, 
vet it cannot be refused that she was truly and substantially 
learned, having studied the best ancient as well as modern 
authors. The confinement and persecutions of her youth 
afforded scope for the acquisition of eminent intellectual 
attainments. That she was well skilled in the Greek, was 
manifest from her writing a comment on Plato, and trans^ 
lating into Latin a Dialogue of Xenophon, two omtlons of 
Isocrates, and a play of Euripides. Into English .she 
translated Flutarch ** de Curiositate,” Her versions from 
Latin authors were, Boetbius's Consolation of Philofiophy, 
Sallutt*® JugtiTtinue War, and part ol Horace*! Art of 
Poetry, With her gener^ learning, Elizabeth united an 
uncotnmon readiness in speaking the Latin langua^, 
which she displayed in three oiiptions ^ qn^ deliveietli? 
the university of Cambridge, and two' in Oxford. An ex-* 
traordinary instance of her ability iu this wey, was ekhi- 
Mted in a rapid piece of eloquence with which inter* 
fupted ao iniolent ambassaddr from Folahdii ” Having 
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ended ber sb^i Ibn-Hke^ ttsing,” sayi the bi^t^- 

tUji, da^unted the malapert orator no leai with her stately 
port and majestic departure^ than with the tartness of her 
princely cbekes [reproofs^; and| turning to ttie train of 
her attendants^ aaidj ‘ God^s death I my Lords! I have 
been forced this day scoure up tny old Latin, that hath 
long laid rustlngV^ By her cotitemporaries,,Elizabeth has 
been highly extolled for her poetry, but to this modern taste 
will demurr, yet abe had a capacity for Latin versi beat ion* 

Referring to lord Orford, he, for a catalogue of her 
translations from the French, her prayers and meditations, 
her speeches in parliament, and her letters, which last are 
dispersed in vast numbeirs through a variety of collections, 
we may remark that education and principle led her to fa* 
vour the reformation; nor could she hesitate on the sub¬ 
ject, but acted with caution, not to alarm the adherents 
to popery by too explicit a declaration of her sentiments, 
and yet taking core to afford early indications of her fa¬ 
vourable views to the cause, some of them displayed in a 
manner pleasing and ingenious. At the time of her cora* 
nation, when she was solemnly conducted through London, 
a boy, who personated Truth, was let down from nne of 
tlie triumphal arches, attd presented her with a copy of the 
Bible, which she received in the most gracious manner, 
placing it in her bosom, and declaring, that amidst all the 
costly testimonies which the citizens had that day afforded 
of their attachment, this present was by fax most precious 
and acceptable*' 

' ELIZABETH of Austria, daughter of the emperor 
Maximiltan IL and wife of Charles IX. king of France, was 
tnarried at Mezieres, Nov* 26, 1570. She was one of the 
most beautiful persons of her time, and her virtue Is said 
to have surpaosed her beauty* The deplorable and fatal 
di^tof St* Bartholomewaffiicted her extremely j on hearing 
the news of what bad past, when she rose in the morning, 
bathed in tears, abe threw herself at the foot of her cru¬ 
cifix to ask mercy of God on the perpetrators of so atro- 
cions a deed, which afae deteited with horror* Elizabeth 
htd but very litde^ share in what paised in France under 
the tumDltuoui reign bf Charles IX* She attended to 

^ Hilt, fit Ba|tlnA^BiAU(e^i >fflDnrt.~LQtd OHiMTs ttovat taA Hobl* 
Avthon, liy Ftrk.^^ndhote't ^togntktt^^Wvo^** C«M(- 

nuAtSn of Haafy’t Hivtofy.—aniiBb mad MeniBiiBJi* Ig alt tlieie an 
pnay atwotfvUi ti tbs pWiinal cbiracter of EtUibttb* 
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nolliing but her domestic concerns, aiid conducted her ft-* 
uiily by the principles of prudence aini honour for which 
she was highly remarkable^ Sensible to the irregularities 
of her hu&baikdr whom tjhe loved and honoured extremely^ 
she never let him perceive those jealous disquietudes which 
often augment and seldom remedy the cvih She was mild 
and patient } Charles Was lively and Impetuous } the ardour 
of tile king was moderated by the serenity of Elfstabeth: 
accordingly abe never lost his adeotiait and hla esteem, and 
he recommended her, when dying, to Henry IV, then 
king of Navarre, with the utmost tendenicsa : Take care 
of my daughter and my wife/* said he; ** my brother, take 
care of them; I recommend them to the generosity of 
your heart/* During his illness, Elizabeth spent alt the 
lime when she was not attending upon him, in prayers for 
his recovery. When she went to see him, she did not 
place herself by his bedside, as she Imd a right to do} 
but kept at a little distance, and by her modest si^ 
lence, by her tender and respectful looks, she seemed 
to cover him in her heart with the love ^lie bore him ; 
“ then/* adds Brantdme, “ she was seen to shed tears 
so tender and so secret, that a common spoctator would 
have known nothing of it; and wiping her watery eyes, 
excited the liveliest emotions of pity in all that were pre^ 
sent : for/* continues be^ I was a witness to it/* She 
stifled her grief; she dared not let her tenderness appear, 
fearing lest the king should perceive iL The prince could 
not avoid saying, when speaking of her, that he might 
boast of having an amiable wife, the most discreet and the 
most virtuous woman, not in all France, not in all Europe, 
but in the whole worlds He was nevertheless as reserved 
with her as the queen mother, who, apprehending that she 
might have some power over the king, doubtless employed 
her influence in preventing that prince from reposing in 
her confidence, which would have disconcerted her schemes. 
While she was at the court of France, she honoured with 
a tender affection Margaret queen of Navarre, her sister- 
in-law, though of a conduct so totally opposite to hers ; 
and, after her return to Germany, Elizabeth always kept 
lap an epistolary correspondence with her. She even sent 
her, as a pledge of her friendship, two books of her own 
composing; the one, on the word of God ; the other, on 
the most considerable events that had happened in France 
in her tiinCi This virtuous princesS| after the death of 
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the king her hushandi retired to Vienna, where she died 
in 1592, aged only thirty-eight, in a convent of her own 
foundation. ^ 

ELIZABETH (Petrovna), daughter of Peter the great, 
by the revolution of I74Z, renewed in her person the line 
of that monarch on the throne of IluGSia, Elizabeth was 
bom in 1709, and when arrived at years of maturity, was 
extremely admired for her great personal attractions. Her 
beauty^ as welt as her exalted rank end large dowry, occa¬ 
sioned her several offers, non^ of which, however, took ef¬ 
fect; and she died in celibacy. During the tife of her father 
Peter 1. a negotiation bad commenced for her marriage with 
Eewis XV. but although not seriously adopted by the court 
of Fiance, it was never relinquished until the daughter of 
Stanislaus, titular king of Poland, was publicly a^nced 
to the young monarch. By the will of Catharine, Eliza¬ 
beth was betrothed to Charles Aiigastus, bishop of Lnbec, 
duke of SLcawick and Holstein, and brother to the king 
of Sweden; but he died before the completion of the 
ceremony. In the reign of Peter H, she was demanded by 
Charles margrave of Atispach; in 1741, by the Pemau 
tyrant Kouli Kan ; and at the time of the revolution, the re-* 
gent Ann endeavoured to force iier to espouse prince Louis 
of Brunswick, for whom she entertained a escttled aversion. 
From the period of her accession she renounced all 
thoughts of the connubial state, and adopted her nephew 
Peter. Her dislike to marriage, iiowcver, certainly did 
not proceed from any rooted aversion to the other sex ; for 
t^he would freely and frequently own to her confidants, that 
she was never happy but when she was in love; if we inpy 
dignify by that name a capricious passion ever changing 
its object. The same characteristic warmth of temper 
hurried her no less to the extremes of devotion : sUo was 
acrapnlously exact in her annual confessions at Easter of 
the wanderings of her heart; in expressing the utmost 
Gontritlon for her frequent transgressiuns; and in punc¬ 
tually adhering both in public and private to the minutest 
ceremonies and ordinances of the chnrch. With respect 
to her disposition and turn of mind, she is generally styled 
the humane Elizabeth, as she made a vow upon her acres- 
sioii to inflict no capital punishments during Iut reign ; 
aod ii reported to have shed tears upon the news of every 
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victofy gained by her troops, from the reflection that it 
could not have been obtained without great btoodtbed. 
But aUbough no criminal was formalty eicecuted in public, 
yet tbe stale prisons were filled with wretched sufferers^ 
many of whom, unheard of and unknown, perished in damp 
and unwholesome dungeons : the state inquisitiofi, or se* 
cret committee appointed to judge persons suspected of 
high treason, had constat occupation during her reign; 
many upon the slightest surmises were tortured in secret: 
many underwent the knoot, and expired under the inflic¬ 
tion. But the transaction which reflects the deepest dis¬ 
grace upon her reign, was the public punishment of two 
ladies of fashion ; the countesses Bestuchof and Lapeokin ; 
each received Bfty strokes of the knoot in the open square 
of Petersburg: their tongues were cut out; aud they were 
banislied into Liberia* One of these ladies, Madame La- 
pookiii, esteemed the haodt^omest woman in Russia, was 
accused of carrying on a secret correspK>ndence with the 
French ambauador; but her real crime was, her having 
commented too freely on the arooura of the empress* Even 
tbe bare recital of such an affecting scene, as that of a wo¬ 
man of great beauty and high rank publicly exposed and 
scourged by the common execuiioner, must exette the 
strongedt emotions of horror; and forbid us to venerate 
the memory of a princess, who, with such little regard to 
her own sex, could issue those barbarous commands* But 
let ua at the same time lament the inconsistency of human 
nature; and, in considering the character of Elizabeth, let 
us not deny that her heart, perhaps naturally benevolent, 
was eventually corrupted by power, and steeled with sus¬ 
picion ; and that although might predominate when- 

ever it did not interfere with her passions and prejudices ; 
yet she by no means deaervea the appellation of humane, 
the most noble attribute of a sovereign when it interposes 
to temper and mitigate the severity of justice* Elizabeth 
died in in the twenty-flrst year of her reign, and in 
the fifty-third year of her age; ihe expired in December 
(the 25th), the same month in which she was born, and in 
which the acceded to the throne. It b asserted on unquea* 
lion able authority, that it was impossible to obtain this 
tzanna's consent for I be execution of a felon who had even 
committed the most horrid species of premeditated murder^ 
and that the master of the police used secretly to order the 
executioner to knoot to death those delinquents who were 
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fouad guUty of the ino^t atrocious crliocB* It is a pity th&t 
she did not reserve her humanity, which in this instance 
was cruelty to her people^ for more respectable objects* 
By way of conclusion to the present article, it will not be 
unapt to add the following anecdote^ especially as it must 
at the same time give pleasure to tlic reader. Although 
the sovereign of dus empire is absolute in the most un« 
Jimited sense of the word;, yet the prejudice of the Hus« 
sians in regard to the necessity of torture (and a wise legii^.^ 
lator will always respect popular prejudices, be they ever 
lo absurd and unreaaonahle} was so deeply rooted by im¬ 
memorial usage, that it required great circumspection in 
the present tsarina not to raise dUcontentK by an immediate 
abolition of that inhuman pr.ictice. Accordingly, the cau¬ 
tious manner in which it was gradually suppressed, discck* 
vered no less judgment than benevolence. In 1762, Ca¬ 
therine II, soon after her accession, took away the power 
of inflicting torture from the vayvodes, or inferior justices, 
by whom U had been shamefully abused. In 1767, a se¬ 
cret order was issued to the judges iti the several provinces^ 
that wheivever they should think torture requisite to force 
a criminal to confession, they should draw up the general 
articles of llie chargt*, and lay the case before ihe governor 
of the province for his consideration: and all the governors 
had received previous directions to deteniiine the case ac¬ 
cording to the principles laid down in the third question of 
the tenth chapter of her majesty’s instructions for a code of 
lawa^ wherein torture is proved to be no less useless thati 
cruel. This, there fore, was a tacit abolition of torture, 
which has been hini:e formally and publicly annulled.' 
prohibition of this horrid species of judicature, throughout 
the vast dominions uf the Kussian empire^ forms a memo^' 
rabie ^ra in the annals of humanity.' ' ^ 

ELLELt (JoHK Theodore, de Brockhdefn), a phy¬ 
sician of Prussia, was born at Pletzaw, in the principality 
of An halt-Bern burgh, in 1689. He received theflrst rudi¬ 
ments of education at home under a private tutor, and 
was then sent to the university of Quedlinburgh, and 
thence to Jena, in 1709. His father intended hhu for the 
law; but a passion which he expressed for mathematical 
and physical researches, soon altered that design, and dc^ 
terouu^ young Eller to follow the prolession of physic* 

t Coxft^i Trsveli ip Kiu|u.*<-Uiut. Hjitoiy, 
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Ai Jena afforded no opportunity for the study of anatom}', 
he was removed to Ualte, anti soon after to Leyden^ to 
iiuish his education under the celebrated Atbious, and the 
learned Sengerd and Boerhaave. Thence he passed to 
Amsterdam for the advantage of hearing the lectures of 
Ran, and examirung the preparations of Ruysch, and he 
followed Itau to Leyden, on the latter being apjxjinted to 
succeed professur Bidloe. Having quitted Lcydeu, he 
spent some time in the mines of Saxony -and Hartz^i where 
lie completed his chemical studies, and made astonishing 
progress in metallurgy and other parts of natural know¬ 
ledge. On his viaiLing Paris, he attended aeveral new 
courses In chemjiitryj under Lemery and Homberg, while 
lie was pursuing atiatomical studies under the direction 
of Pecquet, du Verney, Winslow, and acquiring physio- 
logical and practical knowledge by tlie assistance of Astruc, 
Heivetius, Jussieu, &.c* Though every branch of medical 
knowledge, and particularly surgery, was success!nlly 
pi^tised in Paris, the reputation of Clieselden’s operation 
for the stone, and the ambition of being known to the ini- 
piorul Newton, drew Mr. Eller to England, where he ar-* 
lived ill company with the earl of Peterborough, and 
remained five months. Leaving London in 17i31, he 
returned to his ov'^n country, and w'us imuiediateiy ho¬ 
noured with the place of first physician to his sovereign 
the prince of Anhali'-Bernbitrgb J but he afterwards re-^ 
nioved to Magdeburgh, where he soon attracted the notice 
of the king of Prussia, Frederick I. by whom he was mudo 
physician in ordinary, counsellor of the courl^ prolessor of 
the royal college of physic and surgery at Berlin, phy¬ 
sician to the army, and perpetual dean of tlie siiperior 
college of medicine ; employments equally hon9^^ab^e and 
lucrative. On the accession of Frederick IL he was far- 
tber promoted, and in 1755 was preated a privy counsellor, 
the greatest honour to whiph he could possibly arrive, in 
hia career aa a ^bolar; and the same year he was ap-* 
pointed director of the academy called Curieux de U 
nature,"’ where, according to the custom of the society, he 
was introduced by tlie name of Euphorbio. These em¬ 
ployments and dignities he retained to bis death in 1759. 
After his death was published a work by him, entitled 
Observationes de cognosceudis et ctirandis morbb, pr®^ 
•ertim acutis, 1762, 3vo, which wax translated into French 
by Le Roy, 1774, l2mo* This work U chiefly founded on 
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ihe results of hiu long practice. He wrote also various 
papers in the Transactions of the Acadecny of Berllnj. for 
the years 1748, 1749, and 1752, which with other pieces 
by him were collected and published, in German, under 
the title of Physical, chemical, and medical U'cailses,*^ 
Berlin, 1764, 2 vols. avo* * 

ELLIGEU (Ottomak), an artist, was the son of an able 
physician, and was born at Gottemburg the 18th of 8ep< 
tember 163S, according to Houbraken, and in IGS3 by 
Weyermann's account. ' Ottotnar^a father centred all his 
views ill making his son a scholar, and ha therefore put 
him to study the languages under the most famous pro¬ 
fessors. It was soon perceived that he relaxed in his pro¬ 
gress in every other of his lessons, in proportion as his 
taste for painting was unfolded; and that in the very classes 
and jichool-hours he was secretly'practising with the crayon. 
Chastisements were even found ineffectual to his correc¬ 
tion, notwithstanding the obstinacy of his mother in not 
altering her purpose. A lucky accident delivered our 
young man from this disagreeable situation. One day a 
poor person desired to speak in private with the physician : 
the beggar displayed to him his extreme distress in several 
languages. The wife of the physician, who was present 
at this conversation, said to her hnsbaLirl, ** Since 1 see 
that there are men of learning in indigence as well as 
painters, 1 think it aitogetlier indifferent to whith profes¬ 
sion my son applies; let him satisfy his own inclination.** 
Elliger was then placed at Antwerp in the school of Daniel 
Sogers, the Jesuit; wliere he learnt to paint flowers and 
fruit, and at length equalled hi;! master. He was called to 
the court of Berlin, where he was highly honoured for hU 
taleuFs, and the elector Frederic William appointed him 
bis principal painter. This prince found great amusement 
iu conversing with Eiliger, and his smaLt replies on all 
occasions pleased him so much, that he made frequent 
visits to his lodgings. This agreeable life, in which he 
found much profit aa well as pleasure, continued till his 
death, the year of which is not known. Elliger*s works, 
whicli are as much sought after as those of Ins master, 
are principally iu Germany, where they are preserved 
with the utmost care. * 

' L^Elo^e Ifj^onquc d« Elkn Berlin, J760.—Diet. 1[4st.-^TUI1«r BikL 
Sot. * Defchampjt, tuI, ll.^PilkLugWa. 
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ELLTGER (Ottomar), the son of the preceding, ww 
born «t Hamburgh, Feb* JG, 1666. He learned of hi* 
father the first elements of painiing ; from whom he went 
to Amsterdam, and studied under Michael Van Mussebef* 
Struck with the beauty of the works of Lairesse, be was 
fortunate enough to gain admission to his school in 1636. 
None could be more assiduous than this disciple in follow* 
ing the lessons of his master, whether in copying his works 
and titose of others, or in painting from nature* The 
genius of the young painter was encouraged by Lairesae : 
one year of his instructions qualified him for composing 
freely, without following any other model than nature, and 
without having in view the manner of any one; his own is 
grand and noble, and his back grounds are of a fine archi¬ 
tecture : among them a^e to be found the most valuable 
remains of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Komans* 
If the scene of his composition was to be iaid in one 
of these countrtcft, he likewise introduced bas*reliefs re¬ 
lative to the titue; he was a man of genius, and bad a mind 
well stored with literature, and his piclures are therefore 
intercBling both to painters and scUulars* At Amsterdam 
be painted several cieliugs and large subjects for orna¬ 
ments to the public halls and grand apartments. The 
elector of Mentz took so much pleasure in coo tern plating 
his works, that be ordered of him two very large pictures, 
pn6 repr^entiug the Death of Alexander, the other the 
buptials of Thetis and Peleua; which are both highly 
celebrated* The elector was so satisfied with them, that 
he amply paid the artist, and oiade hltn a rich present 
besides: he aUo appointed him hU principal painter, but 
which title Eiliger refused, as well as the pension that was 
attached to it, preferring his Jiberty^ as he said, to an 
honourable bandage; and soon after retired to bis own 
country* Typography was embellished with the ingenious 
compositions of his hand; but this took up so much of his 
fiuie, that he had but little for applying to grand works; 
he made pictures in small sizes, not unworthy of being 
plated in the first cabinets* Thitf good anist may justly 
boast .dso of the Banquet of the Gods,” a large picture, 
sufficient of itself to immortalize hit name. But this man, 
so amiable, and lo much esteemed, soon fell into intem¬ 
perance and contempt, and his works no longer resembled 
those of bis former years, scarcely any of them rising 
above m^iocrity. Ue died Nov. 24, 1732, in the sixty- 
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ftixth year of hi$ age. In tbe cabinet of M« Half-W&ue- 
nacr^ at tbe Hague^ was lately bis very fine picture repre* 
senting Alexander dying, ’ 

ELLIS (Clement), ati English divine, whose wrtting«| 
in the opinion of a recent biographer, deserve to be more 
extensively known than, it u apprehended, they now are, 
or ever have been, was the son of Mr, Ellis, steward to 
Dr. Barnaby Potter, bishop of Carlble, and was bom in 
1630, near Penrith in Cumberland, He became a servitor 
of Q,ueen*fl college, Oxford, under the tuition of Mr* 
Thomas Tully, in and was aftera'ards a tabarder; 

and when master of arts, because a fellow of the college. 
He received several donations towards his subsistence at 
Oxford from unknown hands, with anonymous letters in¬ 
forming him that those sums wt^re in consideration of his 
father's sufierings, and to encourage hit progress in hb 
studies; and he received several such presents and tetters^ 
both before and after his being in orders, without his know* 
ing whence they came; but after the restoration, be had 
some reason to believe he owed them to Div Jeremy Tay* 
lor, and Dr. Hammond, being part of those collections 
of money put into their hmids by charitable and well- 
disposed persons for the support and encouragement of 
such as had been plunderea or oppressed by the repub¬ 
lican government, Mr, Ellis, when he had taken orders, 
was patronized by William, ^marquis, and afterwards duke 
of Newcastle, who presented him to the rectory of Kirkby 
in Nottinghamshire, of which be was a most laborious, 
useful, and exeiuptary minister* In 16^3 he was appointed, 
by archbishop Sharp, a prebendary in the collegiate church 
of Southwell, merely in reward of his merits and useful* 
ness. He died in 1700, aged about seventy. His writings 
ID practical theology are distinguished for eminent and fer¬ 
vent piety, soundness of doctrine, and a vigorous, unaf« 
fected, and manly style. The principal are, L “ The 
Gentile Sinner, or England's brave gentleman charao 
terised, in a letter to a mend,*' 1660, l^mo, a work which 
was written in ^ fortnighi, in the early part of the author's 
life, and has considerable merit both ir| design aad exe¬ 
cution. It has gone through many edhiuns. A ** Ca-* 
techism,'* 1674, reprinted in I73S, 3vo, by the liev. John 
Veneer, rector of St* Andrews, Chichester, with a life of 


* Iktcha.ii)pi, yuL iVk-^PithipfiOti* 
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the author, and other addiuoiis, by Veneer, 3, “ The 
Tanity of Scoihuf^-j in a letter to a witty gentle man, ** I674f 
4to. 4. “ Christianity in sburt, or the short way to be a 
good Christian/' 1682, J2criO, oftener re|muted than any 
of his works, He published some other pious, and souie 
controversial tracts of less iniporLaiVce, enumerated by 
Wood, several single sennoiis, and two pieces of poetry, 
one on the death of George Pitt, esq. Oxford, 1653, 4to, 
the other on the lies to ratio I), Lomlon, 1660, foL ^ 

ELLIS (John), h\ R* S. an eminent naturalist, is thought 
to have been burn in London, about 1710, hut of his early 
life and occupations no certain iufonnation has been oh- 
tatned, except that he was engaged In mercaiitile pursuits. 
He Jiobibed a taste for natural history, probably when 
young, made collections of natural curiosities, and by at- 
teniive observation and depth of thought soon rose supe¬ 
rior to the merit of a mere collector. It is to him we owe 
the discovery of the animal nature of corals and corallines, 
which is justly said to form an epocha in natural scieucOi 
The first collection he made of these new-discovered ani¬ 
mals, after being presented to, and eKamined by the royal 
society, WHS deposited in the British museum, wliero it 
BttlJ remaiua. Hts mind was originally turned to the sub^ 
ject by u collection of corallines sent him from Anglesey, 
wiiich he arranged upon paper so as to form a kind of 
natural landscape. But although the opinion be formed of 
their being animals wa> cotifirmed by some members of the 
Toyal society, as eomi as he had explained his reasons, he 
dcteniiincd to make fartlier observations, and enlarge his ^ 
knowledge of coraDinci on the spot. For this purpose he 
went, in August 1752, to the isle of Sheppy, accompanied 
by MTh. Brooking, a painter, and the observations which he 
made still further confirmed him In his opinions. In 1734>| 
he prevailed on Ebret, the celebrated botanist and artist, 
to accompany him to Brighth elm stone, where they made 
drawings, aud formed a collection ofxoophites. In 1755, 
he published t)ie result of all his investigations, under the 
title of an Essay towards a Natural History of Corallines/’ 
4to, one of the most aocurate books ever published, whe* 
ther we consider the plates, the descriptions, or the obser¬ 
vations wltich demonstrate the aDimal nature of the 

I Alb. Oi. tqU it.—‘V encfiT^s Life.—Word*rorlb^i fii&|uphfp tbL 
Lelteri, p. 133. 
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2 oophlt€»* His opinions on this subject wete opposed by 
Job Baster^ a Dotcb physician and naturalist, who pub¬ 
lished various dissertations in the Fhilosopliical Transact 
lions ifi order to prove that corallines were of a vegetable 
nature* But his arguments were victoriously refuted by 
Ellis, whose opinions on the subject were almost imme^ 
diately assented to by naturalists in general, and have 
been further confirmed by every subsequent examination 
of the subjecL 

In botany Ellis distinguished himself by an account of 
two new genera, the Halesiaand Gardenia, both American 
shrubs, the former named after his learned friend the Hey* 
Dr, Hates, the latter named after Dr* Garden, long resi¬ 
dent in Carolina. He published also a pamphlet on the 
Venus’s Fly-trap ^ and was the author of a fourth new ge¬ 
nus, Gordonia, named after Mr» Gordon of Mile-end, which 
was described in the 60th vol* of the Philosophical Tninsac- 
tiona, along with a new species of iUiciinn, or Starry Anise, 
from West Florida. Jn the 57tb vol. ol the Trans* Mr, 
Ellis describes some Conferva?, hitherto unltnown. One 
of his moat favourite botanical objects was to ascertain the 
true Varnish-tree of Japan, which he contends, in oppo¬ 
sition to Miller {See Philos, Trans* vols. XLIX* and L.),tobe 
distinct from the American Toxicodendron, and tlie point 
seems not yet well determined* Our author published 
separately an historical account of Coffee, with renjarks on 
its culture and use, and a plate of the shrub ; also a de¬ 
scription of tlieMangostan and Bread-fruit, with four plates. 
These are quarto pamphlets, and the latter contains many 
useful directions to voyagers, for bringing over these 
and other vegetable productions.** This fast subject fre¬ 
quently engaged Mr. Ellis’s attention, and makes a sepa^ 
rate quarto pamphlet, published in J770. lu the 51st 
and 5«th volutaes of the PhiL Trans, are papers of liis ou 
the preservation of seeds. Nor were these all the scientific 
pursuits of his indefatigable mind. He wrote also in the 
Xrans. various other papers on Corals, Sea Pens, and other 
animals of the same tribe, as well as on the Cochineal 
insect; o« the Coluber cerastes, or horned viper of Egypt; 
on that singular animal, found by his friend Garden in 
Carolina, the Siren loccrtina of Liiinmus, now esteemed a 
Mur^ena; on the structure of the windpipes in several 
birds and in the land tortoise; and even on the method 
of malguig sal ammoniac in Egypt. It appears, moreover, 
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many apcciinens of his colleetttig, that he was an as¬ 
siduous observer of the internal itructure or anatomy of 
vegetables, la Nov. 1763^ sir Godfrey Copley^s medBl 
was delivered to Lim sir John Pringle, then president; 
and it being usual to single out some mie or tiro papers in 
particular for such a compUmetit, one on the animal tia« 
ture of the genus of Zoophytes called Corallina,** in a 
letter to Linnaeus, and another ** on the Actinia Sociata/* 
ill a letter to the earl cf Hillsborough, both prluted in the 
$7th voh of the Transactions, were smectcd for this purpose. 

Mr. £)Us eppeata to have been at one tinie, as we have 
already noticed, in trade, and not very successfuL In 
1764, however, the lord chaiiceUof Northington procured 
biiu the office of agent for West Florida, and afterwards 
that of St* Dominica, places which he says made him 
** happy atid easy/’ and did not require him to leave Lon¬ 
don. In 1754 he was elected a fellow of the royal society. 
After a series of declining health, he died Oct. 15, 1776, 
leaving a daughter, Martlia, who was afterwards married to 
Alexander Watt, esq. of Northaw in Herts, and died in 
child-bed in 1795. In 1786, a posthumous work of Mr. 
Ellis was published by this daughter at the request of sir 
Joseph Banks, entitled Natural History of many curious 
and uncommon Zoopbites/* forming the best systematic 
account of the zoophitet which h^s yet appeared* Mr. 
El 1b appears from his correspondence, in the possession of 
Dr. 8iiutU, to have been a man of great modesty, pious 
aHections, and grateful BensibiUty.^ 

ELLtS (John), a mUcellaneons writer of some repnCa- 
Bon in the last age, and well known to the scholars of that 
period, was the son of Mr. James Ellis, and was born in 
the parish of St*ClemeDt Danes, Marches, 169B. His 
father was a man of an eccentric character, roving, and 
unsettled. At one time he was clerk to ms uncle and 

f uardtan, serjeant Dcnn, recorder of Canterbuiy, and kept 
is chambers in Gray’s-inn, on a starving allowance, a^ 
Mr. Ellis used to declare, for board-wages. Leaving His 
peuurious relation, who spent what his father left him in a 
litigious process, he obtained a place in the post-office at 
Deal in Kent, from whence he was advanced to be searcher 
of the customs in the Downs, with a boat i but being im¬ 
posed tfpun, as he ihcnght, in some way by bis patron, he 

* 

> Cfclvpadia.'^Tlwmion^s HliL of U» Aofil Sociitjr, 
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quitted his employment and came to London. He was re- 
[xresented by hia son as particularly skilful in the use of 
the a word, to which qualification he was indebted, through 
the means of a noblemaiii for one of hjs places. He was 
also much famed for his agility,^ and could at one time 
jump the wall of Greenwich park, whh the asBiatarice of a 
staff. At the trial of Dr. f^acheverel he was employed to 
take- down tlie evidence for the doctpr^s use. His wife, 
Susannah Pbilpot, our author^s mother, was so strict a 
dissenter, that when Dr. Sacheverel preseated her husband 
with his print, framed and glaaed, she dashed it on the 
ground, and broke it to pieces, calling him at the lame^ 
time a priest of Baal; and at a late period of our author's 
life, it was remembered by him, that she caused him to^ 
undergo the discipline of the school, for only presumifig 
to look at a top on a Sunday which had been given to him 
the day preening. The qualifications which Mr EtUs'a^ 
father possessed, it will be perceived, were not those which 
lead to riches; and Indeed bo narrow were his circum^ 
stances, that he was unable to give bis son the advantages 
of a liberal education* He was first sent to a wretched 
day-school in DogwelUcourt, White Fryars, with a bro¬ 
ther and two slsteTS; and afterwards was removed to ano¬ 
ther, not much superior, in Wine-office-court, Fleet-street, 
where he learned the rudiments of grammar, mure by his 
own application than by any assistance of his master. He 
used, however, to acknowledge the courtesy of the usher, 
who behaved well to him. While at this school he trans¬ 
lated Marston Moore; sive, de obsidione prsUoque Ebo-* 
racensi carmen. Lib. G. IS SO, 4ta. Written by Payne 
Fisher;^’ which, as it has not been found among hta pa¬ 
pers, we suppose was afterwards destroyed. At wbat pe¬ 
riod, or in what capacity he was origmaLly placed with 
Mr. John Taverner, an eminent scrivener* in Threadneedle- 
street, we have not learned; but in whatever manner the 
connexion began, he tn due time became clerk or appren¬ 
tice to him i and during his residence had an opportunity 
of improving himself in the Latin tongue, whicli he.availed 
himself of with the utmost diligence. The son of his mas- 

* Thii Mr^ T^vemer ira« cousin to a oonaidcratij'B the 

Mr. William. practof Id Doc- iiowiiett piv>C«9i0r« of Uhj un.” The 

tort* CDiDtdontp vliDdied Oct. t'T'Tfi. earl uf Harouuii adH Mr. Fp. Fnfiquicr 

Lord Orfordi in hit ^cpcdoteiof Pvtrit- hivi*, each two picture! by him. UiKt 
ing^, layt, ** he 1airLii44*9ipc» far may hf fur. mn uot no- 

hk amuiiinetiV buH noulJ Jiiva inadii vjxihy tivapar Fovtstift. 
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ter, then at Merchant Taj^loi^^ school, was assisted by his 
father in his daily achooUe^iercises; which being conducted 
in the presence of the clerk, it was soon found that the 
advantage derived from the instructions, though missed by 
the person for whom it was intended, was not wholly lost* 
Mr« EILis eagerly attended, and young I'averner being of 
an indolent disposition, frequently ask^ his assistance pri* 
vately; which at length being discovered by the elder Ta¬ 
verner, w^as probably the means of lib hrst introduction 
to the world, though it cannot he said much to his advan¬ 
tage, as old Taverner had the address to retain him in the 
capacity of hb clerk during his life-time, and at his death 
incumbered him with hb son as a partner, by whose im¬ 
prudence Mr. Ellis was a considerable sufferer both in his 
peace of mind and his purse, and became involved tn diffi¬ 
culties which hung over him a considerable number of 
years. Ula literary acquisitions soon, as it might be ex¬ 
pected, introduced him to the acquaintance of those who 
had similar purauitfl. Ill lT£t, the rev. Mr. Fayting, after¬ 
wards of Merchant Taylors^ school, rector of (st. Martin 
Otitwich, and prebendary of Lincoln, being then about to 
to Cambridge, solicited and obtained hb correspond- 
etice, pan of which was carried on in verse. With thU 
gentleman, who died 32d Feb. i7Sd, in bis eigbty-sixtli 
year, Mr. £lHs lived on terms of the most unreserved 
friendship, and on liis death received a legacy of lOOf. be¬ 
queathed to him by hb will, a period rather later, he 
became also known to the late Dr. King of Oxford* Young 
Taverner, who probably was not at first intended for a 
scrivener, was elected from Merchant Taylors^ school to 
St. John's college, Oxford, and by his means Mr. EUi^ 
was n^ade acquainted with the toiy orator. By Dr* King 
he was introduced to his pupil lord Orrery ; and Mr. Ellis 
atone time spent four teen days in their company at college, 
so much to tlie satisfaction of all parties, lhat neither Qie 
nobleman nor his tutor ever afterwards came to London 
without visiting, and inviting Mr. Ellis to visit them. In 
the years 1742 and 1743, Dr* King publbhed “ Templum 
Libertatb,*' in two books, which Mr. Ellis translated into 
verse with the entire approbation of the original author^ 
This translation still remains in MS. Of his poetical 
friends, however, the iatc Moses Mendez, esq. appears to 
have been the most tnuiriHto wiili him. Several marks of 
that gentleman's frieudship are to be found scattered 
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through bis {iirinttid works; and about 1749 hb addressed a 
beautiful epistle to hitli from tlam, never yet publiiBbd. 
In 17+4 Mr* Mendez went to IreJaUd, and on July 5 sent 
a pomicnl account of liid journey to Mr, Ellis* This epistle 
was afterwards printed in 1767, in a collection of pn^ttis, 
aiul in the same miscellany Mr, El lifers bhshrer appearfed, 
Sonn after Mi'* Mendez addressed a poeticiil epinte to liU 
friend, Mr. 3. Tucker, at Dulwich, pritlted in the same 
collection 

Mr* Ellis, lUough there ia good reason to betieVe that he 
rierer discontinued writing verses for more than seventy 
years, was not one of those poets who are ted by their at* 
tention to the tnusea to neglect their private aflairs* As m 
scrivener he was employed by a number of families, to 
whom he afforded great satisfbctiou in conducting hta busU 
ness; and his friends and aerjuaintance were such as did 
credit to him as a chfzcn, and honour as a mam Dr, John¬ 
son once said to Mr, Boswell, “ It is wonderful, sir, what 
U to be found in London* The most literary conversation 
that i ever enjoyed was at the table of Jack Ellts; a moneys 
acrivener behind the Royal EKchange, with whom 1 at one 
period used to dine generally once a week,*^ But though 
Mr, Ellis for so long a course of years never discontinued 
writing, he was by no means eager after the fame derived 
from publishing. The greater part of liis performances 
still remain in manuscript He was, hoivevcr, not insen* 
sibte to the praises of his friends, and, being bleiised with 
a very retentive memory, would with little solicitation re¬ 
peat poems of considerable length with great accuracy. 
He has been heard to recite with much energy and vivacity, 
poems of not less than a hundred lines, after the age of 
eighty-eight years. The work which he appears to have 
taken the most pains wtth^ is a translation of Ovid's Epistles, 
which he left ready for the press* Dr* Johnson frequently 
Recommended the publication of this performance; and 
Dr* King, who read it with some attention, commended it 
ill very warm terms, and declared, as the translator used 
to mention wit!) a laudable degree of exultation, ** tliat he 
diftered from other translators so much as to warrant him t6 
lay, what he read was not Ellb, but Ovid himselfJ’ 

lu 1720 Mr* EllU wrote a poem entitled The South 
Sea Dream,” in HudibraStic verse* In 1739 he translated 
a whimsical performance from thd Latin, which ha received 

voL. xnu L 
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from Cambridge," entitled The Surprise, or the gentle^ 
man turned apothecary,Thi^s was a tale written origr- 
tially m French prose, and afterwards translated into Latm. 
Mr. Ellis’s versihcation of it wa$ printed in 12 n] 0 , and is 
to be found in some of the tihraries of the curious. Of 
the translation of Dr. Kiog^i “ Tempiiim Libertatis/’ in 
1742, we bare already spoken. In 1758 he was prevailed 
upon to permit the publication of his travesty of Ma- 
phxiis*. 

, in 1750, Mr. Ellis was elected into the common-council 
for the ward of Broad-street, and continued from that time 
to be regularly re^chosen on St. Thomas's day, to that imme¬ 
diately preceding his death. For many years he bad been 
appointed deputy of the ward, and it was at Ills own re^ 
quest that he was not re-chosen just before his death. He 
bad also tlie honour of being chosen four times master of 
the scriveners* coxnpany; which body had so great a respect 
for him, that they caused his picture to be painted, frotn 
which a print was made at their expence by Mr, Fetlier in 
the year 173 U 

Mr. Ellis always enjoyed a good state of health, to which 
his temperance, exercise, and cheerfulness, without doubt 
contributed. He had, however, a defect in his eye-sight, 
which was attended witli so remarkable a circumstance, that 
we deem it not improper to relate it below in his own words, 
frorti a letter sent to his frietid Dr. Johnson, whose siglit 


* Which bppcincd in Ihat year with 
Ibe follqtfin^ Ult*: 

“ The canto nJiled by AtiiphjEn* 

To Virfir* twrke booh* of 
^rom tlic on^iiiaL biKtiEiatlic, 
lhi«c inta KngHifh HnOlbrittiiC, 

With bo4ea benrath^ and Latin test, 
In tterj other pageanarxed.’’ 

Maptau* WM botn at LqdL in tbe 
Vi^aiMne, in 14U7} and wa lerretaiy 
of the britifi iq pq|>e Murtin V. am] 
aflcrvaitlt dapry. Ife wa« lllLewtM 

roilowrd with'a canoTuf of SC Peter'a^ 
vriih which he waK sq well coiitfntt^l, 
4hat Itq refiirad a nch hixhopric. 
J^opea Eugeniiia IV. and Nicholaa V. 
out uf regard firrhis learn lo};. ond 
feel ion to bri rontinned him in 

bic office qf datary. He died a4 Rame 
in In die cDlicction callvd 

'* Menilc^'i: E^emi,” Li a Utmilatiqti 
that author. « 


fit the Aimc year he contributed 
thrve tmall iiietxa to Mr. Uud^tey'^ 
Cuilectldii of Toemt, whkh were printed 
with hie name in the aixth volume of 
that workj and one of Ihem, " The 
Cheit^i Apotogr,** wag afterwarda set 
lo muficr we believe by Mr« Hodk, 
and aiiiig with great apolBuie at Vaui- 
hnll, by Mr. Vemon, ^ *' Tactana i or 
the Plftlddie/^ built upon a jacobiie 
lioein. When we have added tq llteie 
A number of vptsca compoaed at va- 
riqtift tiifnea for Meiin. IluydcLI. Dowlea* 
ami cfther venden of pruta. wv have 
enuineratud the whole of big printed 
worke. Ilji mAnuacripta. which ho 
liequcatheH to one of hri eacKutonp 
are iimnerqui; besiilea tbe Irahalatioii 
of Ovlfl'aEputlcsp there are totiu! partt 
of till? MetamorplMHeA, a verti^caiiun 
of ^qp. and Caic. mud many iinall 
origmid compQ'iUioiii. 
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faeiLig a»lso defective, he vvas very curious to have a parti¬ 
cular account of it*. 

After the age of eighty, he frequently walked thirty or 
more miles in a day ; but at the age of eighty-five he met 
with an accident which threatened at first very serious con¬ 
sequences. A friend going to see him heme in an evening, 
took hold of hU arm to lead him, in doing which he was 
unfortunately pushed m as to strike bis leg against the cor¬ 
ner uf the Bank-buildings, By this unlucky accident the 
skin from the knee to the ankle was entirely stripped off, 
and the surgeons apprehended tiie wound would prove 
mortal. Contrary, however, to all eT?]}ectation, it granu¬ 
lated, and healed as in a young man, and no further con¬ 
sequence ensued than that his walks of thirty miles a day 
were reduced to about twenty. 

The last year of his Itfe was that which his friends look 
back to with concern. Having entrusted a sum of money 
to an artful person who wiis declared a bankrupt, he be¬ 
came alarmed, and appreikensive that lie should be loft to 
want in liis old age. With a degree of delicacy which be- 


* ** To my mueb ettocmed Fri^ndj 
JDr. ^ JohnioM. 

Woifiiy sir, 

la my late con^cr^iitioti iritli you at 
your hi:>iise, on my uonj^rntut^iiiiilf yoEi 
on yanr HFcaV'L'i y nf hh.as I 

t<f nif-onou 9 rvO),irkjible altoj'aUi^ 1 
liad Tuunil of my pyc-hight fur iha bei^ 
trf, by Jt rvtituval uf it from my rijfjit 
rya tu my laft, (fur limy were ■^wsyii 
unequal »o faculty fruria my ^^radCr", 
wlicn inj'irod by the you 

V. 1 K plcaiind tn uK|iric>« A curiosity to 
know when and huw I receirt'rj 
tmonM 111 ry er^iit n thfo, thank inih« 
first place to the A1mii[1ity ^owlnoss I I 
abdlj five you the h^t accouat of iL I 
Can, Vi£. 

In or about th« he^Inninff of Snp> 
t^bbrr, ITITS, Mr. Svwell, bOOklaHer 
ill Cmnhill, and 1, at hi« reqiicit^ 
went by water in a boy to Mar^ate^ in 
Kent, where we tunk lodgim^ for tbo 
few days we ialepiled tu itay^ and, 
aftar a nlfcht^A rti.t, in Uie muntinf 
took a walk over the manh oronmm iu 
in KacniyntL% where, after viewing the 
pier, h^hthuuke, and imanefy, ai they 
eali it, we weiiL lo dinner in <tie town 
of TUmaifate, where we itatd till mght, 
witen by tnoonbyht we aet out on re« 
turn to ATargait^ Mr* SewgU being ny 


guide; but he itdpping u few tninuLet 
to apeak wbh e fannvr wheen we met, 
1 went oil sloue; when to my lurpiita, 
thougli I plainly ^aw the fUnJl-paTli, 1 
could not wril keep it, but wns apt ro 
ileriate lu the ri|tht hanrl j whereupofi 
mrninjt and vieatnf ilie momi behind 
me, Idiacerned itihaiply wuh iny li^flt 
eye, and only a dim ^liiripAc of it^i li]:;lii 
witli tny rl(fht, whii'li I had ever before 
with the help of npict idea ua^'d to di^atr 
pictures in miniature, wriliiijr, flee. 
My eompanion overtakinj^ me, 1 was 
conitreincd to tnako uK uf hit afoi to 
keep me in the path to our Indgiuj^r At 
Margate, wiiefe that pifhL and the 
next day llie s pi ret and uther ot^eota 
apppurod out of place* iill after much 
care, and iteaJily liKikiiTf nt obj<^a 
liL'hire my departure homeward, I 
toohdl on my face lu a and saw 

my Irft eye fixed airaiRht, and my 
ri^bt eyediipiy and alnioit dark warinjjt 
off. And XUw '^iih my left eya re- 
stored, otMli ■$ it were a new eye, 

1 write tbia, and do t\\ tny writing bu- 
fineas, and tubacribc myielf io th« 
Ifiih year of my age, tlie lUih day of 
May, nsi, dear Sir, 

youf moit derated fiiend, 
nod bumble lenrant, 

Jdaif Exiii*’’ 
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longs only to those who think abofe the vulgar, it is feared 
that he suffered these doubts to prey upon his mind, with¬ 
out disclosing the state of it to any of those whose assist¬ 
ance he had every reason to rely on* At length an acci« 
dent brought his situation to the notice of one of his friends, 
and measures wero taken to make him eany in his circum¬ 
stances for the remainder of bis life, by means which 
would certainly have been effectual. From this time he 
resigned the conduct of himself to his friend!), and resumed 
his accustomed cheerfulness. He received visits, and con* 
versed with the same gaiety he Itad been used to hi his 
best days^ and from the vigour of his constttution, afforded 
hopes that he would pass a few years with comfort. These 
expectations were not realized : nature at length gave way. 
On the 17th of December, 1791, he bad a fit, from which 
he recovered, and was well enough on the 20tli to remove 
to lodgings which had been taken for him. For a few days 
he seemed to be well, and at ease both in mind and body, 
but sliortly after appeared to have caught a cold, and gra¬ 
dually grew worse. On the adth he was cold, his lipa 
black, and his courttenance much altered* To a fri^^nd 
who culled on him he ^id he hud loKt his feeling; and being 
told it was probable it would return, he replied “ That I 
don^t know.'' His friend then said, As it has always been 
your maxim, sir, to look on the brightest side, we may draw 
this conclusion, that if you have no feeling, you feel no 
pain;'’ to which he answered with great earnestness, 'Tia 
very trne.” The next day, about 12 o'clock, sitting in Im 
chair, he without any struggle leaned bis head back, and 
expired. On the 5th, day of January he was buried in the 
parish church of St. Bartholomew, Exchange, according 
to tlie direcuons of his will, and was attended by the ma* 
jority of the common-council, who voluntarily acted as 
pall-bearers, to pay respect to bis memory, A mural 
tablet, with an iDScripiiun to his memory, has since beeil 
erected. 

Mr. Ellis in hts person was below the middle size, with 
hard features, which at the first {Appearance tvere rather for-* 
bidding, hut on a nearer aijquatjitance he was hardly ever 
known to fail of conciliating the regard of thoRe whom he 
desired to please. He lived a bachelor, as he used often 
to declare, from a disappointment early in life; but be was 
particularly attentive to the fair-sex, whose favour he 
avenied earnest to acquire \ and in general waii succewful 
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lo obtftin* Temperate, regular,' and cheerful, he wa& al¬ 
ways a pleasing companion, and joined in the conversation 
of hifi friends with ease, freedom, and politeness* He 
abounded in anecdote, end told a story with great success* 
He was charitable to the poor and unfortunate, and bene* 
voJeol in an extraordinary manner, to some of his relations 
who wanted his assistance. He early acquired a disgust to 
the cant and hypocrisy which be thought he had discovered 
in the sectaries among whom he was bred ; and, from dis* 
liking the obnoxious parts of his early religious practice, 
he carried his aversion much furtlier thati some of his 
friends would be willing to defend, and became an infidel j 
his opinions, however, he seldom obtruded, or ostcuta* 
tlously brought forward for the purpose of contro¬ 
versy* Hts aversion to sectaries he seems to have retained 
to the end of hU life"*^. As a man of btisiness he was care¬ 
ful and atteiuive, and from his accuracy aflTordcd'no op' 
portnnity for controversies among his cltencson the score of 
errors or inistiikes. 

The preceding acconn^of Mr, Ellis was written by Mr. 
Isaac Reed, for the European Magazine, The executor 
to wham Mr. Ellis left his was the late Mr. 8ewel1^ 

bookseller in Corn hill, and proprietor of that Magazine, 
who gave many of these MSS, to Mr. Reed, with whose cu¬ 
rious library they were sold in 1807. Among these w:ix 
a volume of Eahles, the Translation of Dr. King's “ Tem¬ 
pi um Libertatis,’’ the Squire of Damcs,'* and The 
Gospel of the Infancy, or the Apocryphal Book of tho 
Infancy of our Saviour, translated from the Latin version 
of Henry Sike, from the Arabic MS,” On this last, Mr. 
Reed wrote the following note; “ Ellis was a determined 
unbeliever in the Scriptures, which, 1 suppose, was hts 
inducement to this translation.” Mr. Ellis, however, must 
have taken some pain;; to conceal his sentiments from Dr* 
Johnson^ who appears to have been once intimate with 


* Tbe fblUwiiif ametdote he naed 

frequently ^ fiiendt. Dr. 

Wri^ftit, pattdr flf thft nu-^i Enff at Black 
Prian, tcoh a leiie of the ground, and 
rebuilt tbe meetmer-houie there. A 
oofnniiiiijiratit, auutta Mr, Rlili«» put- 
tidf roetb her hant) to putalieef the 
gac^aoieiit, tlie patior intersay¬ 
ing, ^*Th4(i 11111110 partlntbitniaUi^r; 

Ji'sui Lidwk hif 0^11 dnclf.*^ Thin hatth 
urafe, which aro>e from a g«iip]D|: 
rory that Um Udy had made a prcieat 


to the parfOa of the parieh} hud euidi 
an tiffed upon lier* that she became 
(tpfpnndingr. and aftcrwerdi went mad. 
Mr, ELI IB procured her reception iotw 
Dedtaio. and became security for her* 
wliere rhe died. On this oeeaeioD ha 
wroti; a tatirical poam. mitled^' Bfack 
Fry art which it printed m 

J^i'UrDaL, and whieh inrlta^od 
nme of the con^^TegatJun tO break 
pflnier’i viadova* 
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him, a.nd who resented no insult to company with more 
indignation than the intrusion of intidel sentiments, ac¬ 
companied, as they geiierally are, with the pert ignorance 
that ta ever disgusting to a scholar,' 

ELLWOOD (Thomas), a- writer of some reputation 
among the Quakers, was born at Crowell, near Thame, in 
Oxfordshire, in where he received such education 

as h)s father, a man in poor circum sue ices, could affords 
In h IS twemy-first year, the preaching of one Edward Bur¬ 
roughs induced him to join the society of the friends, and 
soon after he becatue a writer and a preacher among them. 
His principal work was entitled “ Siicred History, ^or the 
histoHcai part of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament,” 2 toIs, fol. He appears to Iiave sometimes 
anffered itnprisotimetkt in the reign of Charles II. in com¬ 
mon with other dissenters j hut his conBiieuient on these 
occasions was neither long nor severe. The only incident 
in his life worth noticing is his introduction to Milton, to 
whom he acted for some time as reader, and to uliom he is 
said to have suggested the ** Paradise Regained ” hv asking 
hi m, Thou hast said much here of Paradise lost ; but 
what hast tiiQU to say of Paradise PUlvvood died 

March 1, 1713. He was a man of considerable abilities, 
and by dint of study and attention made up for the defi¬ 
ciencies of hia early etiucation. His life, written by him¬ 
self, is rather tedious, but affords many interesting parti¬ 
culars of the history of the sect** 

■ ELLYH (Anthony), a learned prelate of the clmrch of 
England, was born in 1^93. Who his parents were, and 
what was the place of his birth,'we are not informed, nor 
have any reason to suppose him related to tiie subject of 
the following article. After having gone through a proper 
course of grammatical edii'^'ation, he was entered of Clare- 
hall, in the university of Cambridge, where he tsiok hi$ 
bachelor^s degree in 1712 , and that of master of arts in 
1716 . It is highly probable that he likewise became a 
fellow of his college. Some time after, having taken holy 
orders, he was in 1724 promoted to the vicarage of St. 
Olathe, Jewry, and to the rectory of Sl Martin, Ifemonger 
lane, which is united to theformen In 1725 , he was pre- 
iented, by the lord chancellor Maccleshcld, whose chap- 

' Life in Europ, Mug. , 

% m abgrej Load. 1714, fiyD.~Jobn^ 0 H*s, SyaiqioDS*!, Ice. LiTeioif Miltop. 
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Hih he i» said to have beeir, to. a prebendal stalt m tbe 
cathedral church of Gloucester, On the 2Sih of April, 
1723, when king George the Second paid a vmt to the 
university of Canibridge, Mr. Ellys was created doctor of 
divinity, being one of those who were named in the chan¬ 
cellor's List upon tliat occasion. In 1736, when the pro- 
testant dissenters were engaged in endeavouring to obtain 
a repeal of the corporation and test acts, Dr* Ellys ap¬ 
peared in opposition to that measure, and published a 
work, entitled A Plea for the Sacramental Test, , as a 
just security to the Church established, and very conducive 
to the welfare of the State,’* 4to, an elabomte performance, 
written with great ability and learning. In 174S, Dr. 
Ellys published a sennoiti which he preached before the 
house of commons on the thirtieth of January, This dU* 
course, the text of which was Mat xxiL 21, was printed, 
as then was customary, at the request of the liouse. Our 
author’ij next publication was early in 1752, being “ Re¬ 
marks on an Kssay concerning Miracles, published by Da¬ 
vid Hume, esq. among his PiiilosopliLcal Essays/' 4to. Iti 
this small piece, which was written in a sensible and gen¬ 
teel manner, Dr. Ellys considered what Mr. Hutne had 
advanced, relating to miracles, in a somewhat different 
light from what had been done by Dr. Rutlierforth and Mr. 
Adams ; but the tract being anonymous, and coming after 
what Mr. Adaaie had so admirably written on the same 
iiubject, it did not, perhaps, excite that attention which 
it deserved. In October, i7S2, Dr* hdlys was promoted 
to the see of St* David's, in the room of the honourable 
Dr, Richard Trevor, translated to the bishopric of Durham, 
and was consecrated February 2S, 1755. It had for many 
years been under stood, that our author was engaged in 
pieparing, and had frequently declared his intention of 
publishtng, a work, the design of which should be to il¬ 
lustrate, confirm, and vindicate, the principles of religioui 
liberty, and the reformation from popery, founded upon 
them. This design recommended him to the notice of the 
excellent persons at that time in ad uiii list ration, and parti¬ 
cularly to archbishop Herring; and it was the reputation 
of being employed in the accomplishment of it, that occa¬ 
sioned Dr. Eilys’s advancement to the high stutioii which 
he held in the church. Why our prelate never completed 
his design during his life*lime, and why lie received no 
farther marks of favour from tho great personages who 
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COMntenaiiced hiro, U not known. Df. Ellys* ifter bii 
promotion to th^ bishopric of Pavi(l\ continued to 
hold prebend of Gioucefiter, and hts city living tn com- 
tnendatn ; aud lteB|des bis othef prefernieniSf he waa vtcav 
Great ^^r^QWf 3ucks. In I754i he pnbiisbed the ser* 
plop which be had preached before the houae of lorda on 

S he tbirteentb of January* The te?ct was \ Pet. ii. 16. 
\Ui 1758, he was called to a similar service, before the 
latifie house, on the twrenty^ninth of May, being the anni¬ 
versary of king Charles the Second's reaturation. The last 
discourse published by him wa^ in 175^, having been de¬ 
livered^ from John xv* 8. before tbe society for propagat¬ 
ing the gospel in foreign parts. On tbe seventeenth of 
January, 176Ij our prelate died at Gloucester, and was 
Vuvied ill the South aile of the cathedral there, where a 
neat pyramidal monument is erected to his memory, with 
an epiLapli ou a tablet of wbitc marble, supported by a 
cherub. 

The few publications of ouv autborj which appeared in 
hU Ufe-tinie, were a sniHcten^t evidence of lus general 
learning and abllLties; but ihe great proof of bis talents 
was not displayed till after his death- In 17(^3, was jiub- 
iished, in quarto, the first part of ** Tracts tin the Liberty, 
spiritual and temporal^ Protestants in England. Ad¬ 
dressed to J- N. esq. at Aix-la-Chapelle.*' The second 
part was given to tbe world iti 1765, under tbe title of 
“ Tracts on ^the Liberty, spiritual and temporal, of .Sub¬ 
jects in England**' These two parts together form one 
great and elaborate work, which had been the principal 
object of the bishop's llfe^ The greatest part of the papers 
wliich were left by him, as we are informed by the editors, 
had been transcribed and fitted foi'; the pre.-^s^ but the dif- 
fidt^nce that often,attends men.ol' the most extensive undcr- 
stan^ing, prevented him from cooping to a reisolution of pub¬ 
lishing tliem, thoiigb often, solicited by his friends who had 
seen them, and by others of his acquaintance, who were 
so fully satisfied of his rare abilities, and knoxvledge of our 
civil, and ecclesiastical constitution, as to believe no man 
qf, bis time had better considered that subject, or was more 
capable pf shewing it in a good light. The first volume, 

fbr the sacraniental test, consists of seven 
tracts, the tides gf wfitch arg* as follow: “ L Of the right 
of private judgmout ill a)I matters of religion. IF. Of the 
liberty of jiuWcly wpr^ipping Qod, 111. On tbe liberty. 
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as to matters ecclcsiasticalj wlien a ralijTjon la publicly 
e&ta])li3he{i. IV* On the liberty recovered to the people 
cf Knglaiid, by suppressing the authority formerly exer-- 
ciscd over this realm by the BUhop of Rome. Y, An an* 
siver to the objections to the ill use which, it is abeged, 
has-been made of the liberty we have gained, by having 
broken with Uie see of Home* VL The nature of Suprc* 
macy, in mutters ecclesiastical, vested in the crown* VII, 
The claim of some English Protestatits to greater liberty 
than they now enjoy.** Though Dr, £ltys, in these tractif 
vindicates the establishment of the church from the ob* 
jectiotis of the protestant dissenters, his principal cunceni 
is with ttie Church of Rome, the tenets of which he very 
particularly examines and confutes. The subject was 
deemed highly important at the time in which he wrote; 
There was then an apprehension of danger from popery ; 
and this sentiment lie has expressed in his introduction to 

N. esq, The increase,** says he, of the Romish in¬ 
terest in Europe has been so great for these last hmulred 
years, iunl is so likely to go farther, that it certainly is very 
necessary that the people of this nation should be acriuaintcd 
at Least with the chief argumeots against that religion. 
Of these, therefore, you will here find some account; not 
a large one indeed, because none but things of the greatest 
moment have been selected; yet such a one as will, L hope, 
clearly shew that our aucestors were iudispensably obliged 
to leave the comtuuniou of the church of lionie, and that 
we arc strictly bound to continue that sopai'atlou aa long 
as the terms of her cummumon remain what they are*'* 
His biographer adds, that, should the controversy between 
the lloiuan catholics and the church of England be revived, 
excellent niatcriab.for conducting it may be foujid in 
bisliop B)Uys''s performance. Besides, there can be no 
period in which a protestant should be a stranger to the 
grounds of his profession, and in which it will not be ex¬ 
tremely proper that literary men in general, and divines ia 
particular, should have a good acquaintance with the 
Aubject* 

The second part of oiir prclate^s work comprehends six 
tracts, under the following titles: ** I. Of the Liberty of 
the Subjects in Judicial proceedings, as to matters both 
criminal and civil* IL Of the right and manner of im* 
posing Taxes; and of the other privileges of the Parlia- 
jneot. iU* Of the means whereby the free Constitutions 
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of other nations have been impaired, while that of Eng- 
iand lias been preserred and improved* IV. Of the Aitti^ 
quities of the Commons in Parliament. V. Of the Hojal 
Prerogative, and the hereditary right to the Crown of 
Britain. YL Of the dangers that may be incident to the 
present Establishment, and the prospect there is of Us con- 
tin na rice-’* The second, third, fifth, and sixth, of these 
tracts are divided ijito sections, containing various impor¬ 
tant and learned disenssions. The specific character of 
bishop Ell)'s*s work is, that it is a copious defence of mo¬ 
derate whiggisnij joined with a zealous attachment to our 
ecclesiasticul establishment; and that it contains a large 
fund of historical, constitutional, and legal knowledge. 
The editors of the tracts say of hirn that he was not only 
eminent tor his fine parts, extensive knowledge, and sound 
judgment, jewels truly valuable in themselves, but they 
were set in him to the highest advantage, by a heart so 
overfiowiiig with benevolence and candour as never even 
to conceive terms of acrimony or reproach towards the opi¬ 
nions or persons of those who difiered from him. n'his 
Christian temper of his is discoverable in all the parts of 
these tracts that are taken up tn controversy; for he always 
thought a person, though on the right side of the question, 
with principles of persecution, to be a worse man than he 
tliat was on the wrong. These dispositions engaged him in 
defence of toleration, and all those indulgences that he 
thought ought to be allowed -to lender consciences. Bnt 
when that liberty was once granted (as it was by law to our 
dissenters), he saw no necessity it should be attended with 
civil power, which might endanger the ecclesiasliral esta¬ 
blishment; and if he has shewed, beyoiu) all doubt, tlie 
right of private judgment in matters of religion, and a 
liberty of publicly worshipping God in consequence of that 
judgment, he has also as undeniably proved the necessity 
of a test, as a just security to the establisbed church, and 
a proper guard to the welfare of the («tate : for he was per-^ 
suaded, that human laws cannot bind conscience, but they 
may exclude tliose from civil power who profess a private 
conscience repugnant to the public conscience of the state: 
all which he has managed with such gentle, charitable, and 
Christian liberty, as meant only to answer the arguments, 
not inflame the resentment of the opponents,” * 


t Biof. Brit, 
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ELLYSj or as wmetimes improperly spt?lt ELLIS ('<m 
KtCHAJtD, B ^RT.), a of extensive lenrijing, par¬ 

ticularly ivi Uibliciil rriurt>jn and antiquities, descended 
from iin ancient tmn Sy originally of Wales, hut who after¬ 
wards obiatned possessions in Lincolnshire^ nas the son of 
sir WiUiuni Kllys of Wyhatn, in that county, by Isabc?lla, 
gratid-daug'ht^jr of the cclcbraicd Hampden. Of hiti early 
history wc h^ve little iiifonnatioti. His father Imd been a 
member uf Lincoln college, Oxford, where he j>r<iceeded 
M. A, and ijis son might probably have hecu ^;czit to the 
Baine miiversity, and left it ^lithouc taking a degree. Front 
his extensive acquaintance tvltb the literati of Holland, it 
is not improbable, us die practice was then conniion, that 
he studied at some of the Dutch universities. We are 
told that he served iu two p srlimiieut^ tLr Grantham, and 
in th ICC for Bostfjii in Lincuh^lnre j bnL according to 
Beatson's Register, he sat only tor Bosiun in the hfth, 
sixth, and seventh [larlianient ot Great lir;: dn, namely, 
from 1715 to 1734 ; but his father air Wilbam iat for three 
parliaments for Grnnham. Althoitgb sir Richard coiinnu- 
jiLcated sniiie particulars of his fLinnly tti Ctdlina, when 
publUhifig Ills Rartmei:-igc,’’ the latter lia^ citlier omitted, 
or was noL fniidshed with the date^ th^t might have assisted 
UB in ascercaining these facts with certainty. Sir Richard 
married, first, a daughter and colioiress of sir Thomas 
Hussey, barL and, secomhy, a daughter and coheiress of 
Thomas Gould, estp who survived him, and afterwards 
married sir Francis Dashwood, bart. (who died lord le Ue- 
speucer in 1781), and died Jan. l&, 1769. Sir Richard had 
no issue by either of bis wives, and tlie title of cimrse be¬ 
came extinct on im death, which happened February !J], 
1741-^2, when he was deeply lamented, not only ns a man 
of great irarning and piety, but on accunnt of his many 
and extensive charities. He entailed his estates, after the 
death of lady Ellys, on the Hobarts and Trevors, and 
seat at Nocton in Lincuinshire h now the chief seat of the 
earl of Bucklnghamshiiie Sir Richard had two sisters 
married to F^dward Cneek and Richard Hampden, esqs.^ 

Besides his literary friends at home, sir Richard appears 
to have corresponded with, and to have been highly re- 

* Sir Et-chan) wai diot^n a membet pnet. iit^cfibcd I* fir Rktifn] aii 
nf thv ^iialdm^ ^c'ii::ty qu I2| liaii ot l\u: sixth tatifV of tbo 6nl bog^ 

17^9, From rtie Efiae anthurity ive of Horace. Nicbok'f Bowfor. 
ftitra ttut Edward Walpole, a mctior 
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spected by many eminent ficboUrs on ilie continent K« 
ix nmniticeiit patron of men of learmiii^, and frertnently 
contributed to tiio publication of tb:*ir ivork^^ at a time 
^vhcn the risks of publication were more terrible iban in 
cur daya. It was not unfrequent, therefore^ to honour him 
by dedications. The Weutejn^ dedicated to him ihe best 
edition of Sutcer'i^ Thesaurus Ecclesiast,*' to which he 
bad cotUribiited the use of a manuscript of Stiicer's in his 
onn posseytiion» and Ah» Grouovius dedicated to him iiis 
edition of j£han [Leyden, 17^1). Horsley^s Bnuuinia 
Komaiia'^ was also dedicated to him. He was the steady 
friend and patron of Michael MaiUaire, who, in his “ 8e* 
uilia," acldresses many verses to him, from some of which 
we learn that sir Kichard bad travelled much abroad, that 
his pursuits were literary, and that he collected a curious 
and valuable library The only work by which his merits 
as a scholar and critic can now be asceruined, was pub- 
Jished at llotterdam, in 1723, Svo, mider the title For- 
tuita Sacra, quibu» suhjicilnr Coinmeniariiis de CyniT’i 
balU,’' The epilliet Jbrtuita is used as denoting that the 
explanation of the several passitgcs in the New Testament, 
of which the valnmc partly consitics, casuaih^ offered thein- 
■eives. The whole indeed was written in the course of 
bis private studies, and without any view to publicailou,^ 
until some friends, conceiving that they would form an 
acceptable present to the literary world, prevailed uti him 
to allow a McJection to be made, which was probably done 
hy the aiionymons editor of the volumej and tliey are 
written in Liitivi with a view to appear on the continent, 
where bibli^'al crUicisnri, although not perhaps at that time 
more an object of curiosity than at home, required to be 
conveyed in a language couimon to the learned. Subjoined 
to these critical essays ou various diRicuk texts, which the 
author illustrates from the Misnah and other books of Jewish 
traditions, is a curious dissertauoti ou the cymbals of the 
ancients, which not being noticed by Dr. Burney in biS' 
History of Music,, has pvobnbly escaped the researches of 
that able writer. In all these sir Richard EUys shows a 
vast compass of ancient learning, and a coolness of judg¬ 
ment in criticism, which very considerably advanced hia 
fame abroad* We know but of one answer to any of hi« 

^ tlie tFahnotidns oF tti« of sir RifhaiJ EUyf’i library, and rdma 

Rpalditi^ amenity tie aiHl the following curio»iti4^ lately COIUB in 
Biititite: “June 24j (lT4!2)i uc^ount IfichcJ^‘» fiowyur* 
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posiiionsj endiled “ A Dissertation on i Cor, xv, 29; or 
AU Inquiry into tbe Apostle's meaning there, of being 
* baptized tor the dead,' occasioned by the hoiiourable and 
learned author of the Fortuita Sacra lus interpretation 
thereaf," I'his Inquiry is conveyed in a letter to the author 
of the Republic of Letters, voj, (i730). 

The dissenters claim sir Richard Ellys as belonging to 
their communion, and as having l>een a kind friend and 
patron to many of their clergy. We have alreudy noticed 
tliat he corresponded Mrith, and was a liberal friend to Mr. 
Thomas Boston, {Sec Boston), whose “Tractatus Stig-^ 
matologicus” was dedicated to him, when published under 
the care of the learned David Mill, professor of oriemat 
langviages at Utrecht, It may now be added that he was 
a great admirer of Boston's ** Fourfold Stare," and his 

Covenant of Grace," in the publication of which lie 
Msted the author; gf course his scniiments were Cal- 
vinistic, but they had not always been so. He was origin 
nally of AimlnUn principles, and by a letter in the ap-> 
pendis to Boston's Life, we learn that he was induced to 
adopt other views from some conversations with an aged 
lady, at whose opinions he nsed to laugh. This change 
took place about 17 'io^ or perhaps somewhat sooner; for in 
that year he appears to have been a decided Calvinist, 
lie was first a member of Dr, Calatny's congregation, and 
on hh death in 1732 (whose funeral Sermou is dedicated 
to sir Richard, by tlie preacher Daniel Mayo), he joined 
Mr, l‘houias Bradbury's flock, and remained In comiuU'^ 
niun with them until his death. ^ 

KLMACINUS (Geor(je)p author of a history of the 
Saracens, or rather a chronology of the Aloliamitiedaii eitw 
pire, was born in Egypt, towards the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century. His history comes down from Mohammed 
to the year of the hegira 512, that is, to A. D. 11: ia 
which he sets down year by year, in a very concise maunerj 
what concerns the Saracen empire ; and intermixes some 
passages of tbe eastern Christians, keeping principally to 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Persia. His qualities and itie^ 
fit must have been very cons pic uousj since, though lie 
professed Christianity, he filled a post of distiiictiou and 
trust near the persona of the Mohammedan prliices. Tliose, 

> CtflllDi'l HMOfhctage,—Ornt. Mbj. ml. LXXXlI. Part 1(. and LXXXtll. 
l^rt, L—Lira, infafiDBliun ecjEunuiiiuswU 

4>jf Mr, s^'bclim^aa N«ru,-^jduiU')i 
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ivho consider the measures he ouglit to keep in that poat^ 
lyill not think it strange that he has spoken honourably of 
Uie cdlipht^ and has never made uae of any injurious tentra 
with respect to the Mohammedan religion ; but same have 
questioned his being,a Christiati from his speaking ho^ 
noii^rihty', as he often does^.of the followers of Mohammed^ 
ana aliiug that impostor ** Mohammed of glorious me¬ 
mory Yet, as he has not only omitted to prefix to liU 
woi'k Lln- fc> iiial tleciaralion of being a musstiiman, which 
the MohaiiJiHodatt writers are wont to make, but ha$ 
taken great care to insert in hb Annals several things, 
relating to ilie Ohrisunn*i, and turning to tiieir praise, 
which a mussulman would ^^vuid as a crime^ and litis even 
given at the end of lits work a short arcaunt of'his family, 
it hiis bi-cn concluded that be was a Ciirbtiaiu He was son 
to Vasei id AuilJ, who was secretary to the council of war 
nndor t)ic sulians of family of the Jobidsc, 

for forty-five years together; and in when his fatlier 

died, succeeded Jitm in his place. 

His history of the Saracens has been translated from 
Arabic into Latin by Erpenius, and printed in those two 
languages at Leyden, 1&25, in folio. Erpenlns died be¬ 
fore the publication ; and Gobus took earn of it, writing 
aliso a preface. Klmacinus began liis work at the creation 
of the world; and Houinger had in mannscnpi that part 
which reaches from tlicnco to the Bight of Molmuimed. 
The translation of Erpeniu^ is full of mistakes, especially 
as to geography and proper names; on which account, 
however, be deserves some excuse, if wc consider ihu dif* 
iicuity of reading the Arabic manuacripts, and that he was 
tlie first who made any tolerable progress in this kind of 
leamUig, 'I'he French translation made by Peter Vat tier, 
and printed at Paris in 1657, is equally incorrect. The 
Arabic text was printed apart in ISmo, at the same time 
with the folio edition; and dedicated by Erpenius^s widow 
to Andrews, bishop of Winchester.* 

ELMENHOHST [Gisverhart), a learned commentator 
of the flevcntecnib century, was a native of Hamburgh, and 
acquired very considerable fame as a critic. He published, 
with, notes, L “ Arnobii disputationes adversus Gentes,’* 
Hamburgh, IGIO, IbL 2. ** Geniiadius de do^jm^itibus 
JCcclesiie, ibid, Jbli, 4to. 3. ** Stdonli ApolUnaris Opera,'* 


1 Ocn. Ooonuit. 
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Hanover, 1617, Svo. 4* “ Cebetis tabola cum veralone 
et iiotis Jo. Caaelii/^ Leyden, 1618, 4to. 5. Apuleit 
Platomci Opera omnia," Fraucfort, 1G21, 8vo, and an 
edition in foL of Minucms Feliit. He died in 
ELMER. See AYLMER 

ELOY (Niguolais Francis Joseph), a French physician 
and biographer, tvas born at Mona, Sept. 20, 1714, and 
%vas educated to the practice of ptiyisiic, in which he ac¬ 
quired great reputation both for skill and humanity. He 
was a man of extensive learning, ami notwithstanding the 
time he devoted to study, and that wlucli was necessary in 
his practice, he found leisure to write several valuable 
works. His first, which was puhlished in 1750, was a small 
treatise, eutiilod ** Hcilexit>ns sur TUsage du The*" His 
next publicniiou was an attempt at a history of medicine, 
arranged in the form of a dictionary, and entitled Essai 
du Dictionnaire Historique de la Medicine ancienne at 
moderuc," in two volumes octavo, which appeared iti 
1755; this work was afterwards greatly enlarged, by ex¬ 
tending the dllFe rent articles which it contained, and was 
published in 177S, in four volumes quarto, with the title 
of Dlctlonnaire Hlstorique de la Medicine aiiclenne et 
modernc f* a work iu many respects more useful than 
Halier’s Bibliotheca. Eloy likewise puhlislied, in 1755, a 
small volume, entitled ** Coura clementaire des Accouebe- 
mena;" and, a few years previous to his dcatJi, viz. in 1780 
and 1781, be committed to Uie press two other essays, the 
first of which was entitled ** Memoire sur ta marclic, U 
nature, les causesi, et le traitcment de la Dyseuterie 
and 'the other, “ Question Medico-politique; ai rusage 
dn c^f6 est avantageux a la sant^, ct s'il peut se concilier 
avec le bien de T^tat dans les Provinces Belgiqucs As a 
slight reward for the patriotic zeal manifested in this tract, 
the estates of Haiuault presented him with a superb snuff-- 
box, with this Inscription, Ex Done Fatriscthe Gift 
of his Country. He held the honourable office of physician 
to prince Charles of LorraiDo until his death, March 
10, 17SS. • 

ELPHINSTON (Jawes), a miscellaneous writer and 
schoolmaster, was horn at Edinburgh, Dec* G, 1721, and 
was the son of the Rev. Wiliiam Elphioston. He was edii^ 
cated at the high school of Edinburgh, and afterwards at 

^ 0*11. DJdL—Mortri.— 3«ku *Dict. Hidt—Cyckptdit* 
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the univeraity, where, or mon after he left it, and when 
only in his sevetiteentli year, he wai appointed tutor to 
lord filantyre, a circumstance wlitcl) seems to indicate that 
his erudition was extraordinary, or bis place nominal. 
When of age he accompanied Carte, the historian, on a 
tour through Holland and Brabant, and to Paris, where he 
acquired such a knowledge of the French iangnage as to 
be able to apeak and write it with the greatest fueiUty, On 
leaving France he returned to Scotland, and became pri¬ 
vate tutor to the son of James Moray, esq. of Abercairny, 
in Perthshire, and an inmate in the family. How long 
remained here is uncertain, but in 1750 he was at Ediu^ 
burgh, and superintended an edition of Dr. Joimson^s 

Ramblers/' by the author's pcrmissioii, with a trausla-* 
tion of the mottos, which was completed in 3 vols. 1:2mo, 
beautifully printed, but; imperfect, as being without the 
alterations and additions introduced in tlic subsequent edi¬ 
tions by Dr, JohnstjjK fn I75t be married, and leaving 
tiroitaiid, ri\4^d IiIk abode near London, first at Brompton, 
and afterwards at Kensington, where for many years he 
kept a school in a large and elegant house opposite to the 
royal gardens, and hud eonsldemble reputation ; his scho¬ 
lars always retaining a very grateful sense of ids skill as a 
teaclier, and his kindness as a friend. 

In 1753 he made a poetical version of the younger Ra¬ 
cine's poem of ReJigJon/' which we are told was aji- 
proved by Young. About the same time he composed an 
English grammar for the use of his scliool, which he after- 
w'ardfl enlarged and published in 2 vols- 12mo. This liy 
for tlie most useful of his works, and perhaps the only one 
likely to live. The late Mr. John Walker, a very competent 
judge, always spoke highly of this work, Ti> the year 
1763, Mr. Elphinston published a poeui called ** Kdu- 
cation but his taste was ilLadapted to poetry, of which 
unfortunately he never coold be persuaded ; and this erro¬ 
neous estimate of his talents led htm to translate Martial, 
for which he issued proposals about 177a, and was at 
least fortunate in the uiiinber of hb subscrihers. Previous 
to this he had, for what reason we are not told, given up 
his school, and in 1773 removed altogether from Kensing¬ 
ton, where, in the same yenr, bis wife died. He thefi 
visited Scotland, and while in that city there was a deaigtr 
started of e$ tab I idling a professorship of modern languages' 
iu the university of Edinburgh, with a view that Mr, EU 
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phlnsbon should fill the chair; but although this 
ioqL placCf he gave a course of lectures on the English lati-^ 
guage, both at Edinburgh and Glasgoiv, 

After his return to LoadcOf he published his tranalatioil 
of Martial in i732^ in 4to^ which exhibited most wonder¬ 
ful .proofs of a total want of judgment^ both in the trans¬ 
lation and notes In the latter he gives some specimenB 
of his new mode of spellings which he explained more al 
large in I7fi6, in a work entitled " Propriety aecertaitied 
in her picture,^’ 2 vols. 4to. In this he endeavoured to 
establish a system of spelling according to pronunciation^ 
and although lie stood entir^y alone in his opinion of its 
value, he persisted in his endeavours, and followed it ijp 
by English Orthography epitomized/’ and Propriety’s 
Pocket Dictionary*’’ In 1794, he published in 6 vols. 
12mo, a selection of his letters to Jiis friends, with their 
answers, entirely spelt in his new way ; the appearance of 
which was so uiinatura], and the reading so JiiHcult and 
tiresome, that by this, as well as ids other works oti the 
same subject, he must have been a considerable loser* Aa 
an author, indeed, Mr* Klphiiistoti was peculiarly imfor- 
innate, itaving scarcely published any thing hi which he 
did not afford the crillcs many opportunities to exemplify 
his total want of taste and judgment. He died at Bam- 
merstikith at a very advanced age, Oct. 8, jao9. His 
personal character is thus given by his biographer; After 
all, it is as a man and a ChristiaEi that he excelled ; as a 
son, a brother, a husband, and a father to many, tlmugh 
he never had children of his own, as a friend, an enlight¬ 
ened patriot, and a loyal subject* His * manners wero 
simple, his rectitude undeviattng.’ In religion ho cm« 
braced the state establishment to its full extent. Bis pieiy, 
though exemplary, was devoid of show; the sincenty of 
it was self-evident; but, though unobtrusive, it became 
impatient on the Least attempt at profaneness; and an oath 
he could not endure On such occasions he never failed 
boldly to correct the vice whencesoever it proceeded*” * 

^ Martitl iijuitcoratt Enflindl, withoHl lifAmiiig: ibe Un¬ 
to lunri. It if trulj ui uniqw. The Letter frem Dr BfattU to 

tpeciniviif fqmleflj pnblith^d did T«ry tir WiltiftHl Fortwip ia th« LiU of 
well to Uu^ Irak « wboUqnBitD B#aUh» Tbne remarki KUy Aic- 
mf nonuDifi nod itibberitb if too oiiteh* Unded to tnore of ELpktmtoo^f 
It it ntraii^o thmt n mnn not wbolty tioai tbnn nc tinro caatuenleft* 
ilJitejMte, friiouid knto litfd |o long ia 

, * INLcbalt^i Boffjer*—BaiwfU’i of JahaHp.-.-?4rlifrl’^t LiU of BnjtiU. 
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ELPHINSTON (William), an etninem Scotch prelate, 
Jcflcendcd from a noble family in Germany, the counts of 
Helphiostein, the son of John^ or as some say, WUliaoi 
Etphinston and Margaret Douglas, daughter of Douglas 
of Drumtmnrig, and was born at Glasgow in 1431^ or, ae^ 
cording to another accouin, in 143?. He was educated 
in the newly-erected universUy of Glasgow, and in the 
twentieth year of his age became M. A, He then applied 
himself to the study of divinity, and was made rector of 
KirkmichaeL After continuing four years in this situation, 
he went lo Paris, where he actjnired such reputation in 
the study of the civil and canon law, as to attract the at« 
tention of the university ; and he was advanced to the 
proresaorship of civil and canon law, first at Paris, and 
afterwards at Orleans, where his lectures were attended by 
a great concourse of sttulents. The improvement of liis 
own mind, however, being the particular ul>]ect of his so¬ 
licitude, he canvassed tlie most abstruse and difficult parts 
of ills profession with the most eminent and learned doctors 
of the age. After nine years^ Intense study in France, he 
returned home at the earnest solicitations of his friends, 
particularly bishop Muirhead, who made him parson of 
Glasgow, atui official of his diocese^ and as a mark of re¬ 
spect he was chosen rector of tliat univentity in which he 
had been educated* After the death of his friend and 
patron, Muirbead, he was made olhclal of Lothian, by 
archbishop Schevez, of St. Andrew’s; and at the same 
time was called to parlUment, and to a seat in the privy- 
councib As hia talents were of the most acute and dis* 
cerning kind, he embraced subjects remote fruai his re¬ 
ligious studies, and became conspicuous as an able poli¬ 
tician and skilfuL negociator. fn this capacity be was 
employed by Jau^es IIL on an embassy to France, in con^ 
junctiou with Livingstone, bishop of Dunkeld, and the earl 
of Buchan* It is i^aid that he managed ao deatroualy, that 
the old league and amity were renewed, and alt cause of 
discord between the two kingdoms removed. The French 
monarch was so charmed with his conduct and couversa- 
tion, that he loaded htm With valuable presents. When 
he returned home, he was made nrebdeacon of Argyle, in 
1479, and soon after bbhop of Ross; and in 1434, he was 
translated to the see of Aberdeen.* His address in nego* 
ciatlon Induced the king to send him as one of the com¬ 
missioners from Scotland to treat of a truce \yi^h EnglatKi^ 
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»nd a marriage between his son and the lady Anne, the 
niece of llichard 11L 

When the car! of Richmond came to the crown of Eng¬ 
land as Henry VII. bishop Elphinston was sent to hit 
court, with other ambassadors^ to arrange the terms of a 
truce, which was accordingly settled for three years on 
July 3, I486* The discontent of the nobles threatening 
to involve the country in a civil war^ Flphinston mediated 
between them and tlie hing ; but, finding it impossible to 
reconcile their jarring interests, he went to England about 
the Utter end of 1487, to solicit the friendly interposition 
of Henry, as the ally of the 8cotish king; and although 
lie did not succeed as he wished and expected, king James 
Was so sensible of the value of his services, that he advanced 
him in Februaiy 14B8, to the office of lord high chancellor 
of iScodand, which he enjoyed until the king^s death, 
when he retired to hU diocese. During the time he re^ 
maiiied at Aberdeen, he was occupied in correcting the 
abuses that had prevailed in the diocese, and in composing 
a book of canon law. But he was not Jong permitted to 
enjoy the calm of retirement, and was again called to the 
parliament that assembled at Edinburgh, Oct. 6, 14R8, to 
assist at the coronation of James IV, The earl of Both'* 
well, who then ruled as prime minister, suspecting that 
bishop Elpiiinston would not concur in an act of indem¬ 
nity in favour of those who were concerned tn the rebclhou 
of the last reign, contrived to send bim on an embassy to 
the court of MaximilJan of Germany, with a proposal for 
a^marriage between the king, and Margaret, the emperorin 
daughter; but the mission was ineffectual, ns that lady 
had been previously promised the prince of Spain, and 
was married accordingly, before Elphinston arrived at 
Vienna* Yet although tlie bishop did not succeed in this 
embassy, he performed a lasting service to the country in 
his way home, by settling a treaty of peace and amity be¬ 
tween the states of Holland and the Scotch* Jn 1492^ 
when the bUUop returned, he was made lord privy-seal, 
and the same year appointed one of the commissioners ou 
the part of Scotland, for the prolongation of the truce with 
England* But the truce was not strictly observed by tlie. 
Beoteb, and a new commissioii was found to be necessary 
for tbemore effeetual settlement of all differences. Bishop 
Elphinston was included in this commiasioti, and the Scotch 
deputies meoting with the English at Edinburgh,^ June 21, 
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tliey agreed to prolong the truce till the last day of April, 
1501, 

The distractions of the state being appeased, and tran¬ 
quillity restored both at home and abroad, the bishop found 
leisure to attend to an object that he had long meditated, 
and which engrossed much of his thoughts. Heligion and 
learning had been the chief pursuits of his life, and he 
wished to diffuse the happy influence of both over the 
north of Scotland* For this purpose he applied to the 
king to solicit the papal authority for the foundation of the 
university of Aberdeen, which was granted by a bull from 
pope Aletairder VL dated Feb. 10, 1494. From this time 
the bishop bent all his attention to the completion of bis 
design; and having requested the king to permit the col¬ 
lege to be founded in his royal name, letters patent under 
the great seal were passed accordingly; and the Collect 
called King's-college, in Old Aberdeen, was erected lu 
1506, in a very magnificent manner. It was endowed with 
great privileges, similar to those granted to the universities 
of Paris and Bononia. A doctor in theology was consti¬ 
tuted principal of the college ; doctors of the canon law, 
civil jurispriidence, and of medicine, were appointed for 
the cultivation of those sciences ; a professor of humanity, 
or hwnamorfs, to instruct the students in grammar and 
languages, and a sub-principal to institute them in philoso¬ 
phy. The plan of endowment made provision also, for 
the maintenance of twenty-seven students, a chanter, or¬ 
ganist, &c. As this college is the only one that has ever 
been erected in this university, it possesses within itself 
the whole rights and privileges of an university, and the 
whole corporation is denominated the University and 
King^s College of Aberdeen,” 

Besides the erection and endowment of the college, 
bishop Elphinston left ample funds to build and to support 
a bridge over the river Dee, and the sum he bequeathed 
for these two objects was 10,000/. It U mentioned to hb 
credit, that ha never held any beneRce tn comm^ndamt as 
was the case with most of the prelates of that time, but, 
from the revenue of the see alone, made such savings as 
enabled him to execute these great works, which are so 
honourable to his memory. When not employed in the 
duties of his oRice, he devoted his leisure hours to writing 
the lives of the Scottsh saints, which were occasionally 
read to the clergy of the diocese for theirMnstruedon in 
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raligicn and practical laiprovement in Ufe^ It is not, how* 
ever, perhaps n)uch to be regretted that these compositions 
no lunger exist. He also wrote the history of Scotland, 
from the rise of the nation to his own time, which is now 
preserved among Fairfax's MSS in the Bodieiaii library^ 

James IV. having precipitated the country into a war 
with England, in opposition to Eiphinston'j^ advice, who 
was cautions from experience, lost his life at Floddenafield, 
where the better part of the Scotch nobility shared a simi¬ 
lar fate. I'his circumstance so alflicted the venerable pre¬ 
late's mind, ihat his wonted cheer fulness entirely forsook 
him, and bis debilitated frame fast verged to tlie grave* 
The affairs of Scotland, however, being again in a dis* 
tracted state, Elphinston, ever anxious to do good, made 
an exertion to attend parliament, that be might offer his 
advice; but the fatigue of the journey exhausted bis 
wearied body, and he died Oct. 25, 1S14-, HU corpse 
was brought from Edinburgh, and interred in the collegi¬ 
ate church at Aberdeen near the high altar. This eminent 
prelate has justly obtained the encomium of historians, and 
the reverence of )iU countrymen. Be appears to have 
been eminent as a prelute and statesman, a man of learn¬ 
ing, and an able promoter of it by his muniheent endow¬ 
ment of the college. * 

ELSHEJMKtt (Adam), a celebrated painter, born at 
Franefort upon tJie Maine in 1574, was a taylor's son, and 
at first a disciple of Philip Uffenbach, a German : but an 
ardent desire of improvement carrying him to Home, be 
soon became an excellent artist in landscapes, histories, 
and night‘pieces. He was a person by nature inclined to 
melancholy, and through continued study and thoughtful- 
uess so far settled in that unhappy temper, that, neglect¬ 
ing his domestic concerns, be contracted debts, and impri¬ 
sonment folio wed ; which struck such a damp upon his spirits, 
that though he was soon released, he did not long survive 
it, but died about The Italians had a great esteem 

for him, and lamented the loss of him exceedingly. James 
ErnestTLiotnas, of Landaw, was bis disciple; and bis pic- 
turos are so like ElBheimer's, that they are often taken the 
one for the other. 

That which renders EUbetmer^f pictures so interesting 
ts, the grandeur of style in which they are executed. 

1 Thooi^i Uiiit of Abnrdecn.—MnckenzIe^B ftcfttcb wtiUsn^ voL U*—^jfis by 
[lActor B<kc4i in BibL TQ^tcifT. Britao, J7g. Livu. 
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Many of his figures partake so much of Raphael’s best 
mantier of character, of action, and disposition of the dra¬ 
peries, that if they were magnified, they would appear to 
be of that great master’s own hand ^ and they have super- 
added a colour which is of a superior class ^ in the produc¬ 
tion of which, indeed, the smajhics'i of their size was of 
considerable assistance to him ; for it is by no means so 
easy to extend a full body of colour over a large surface, 
with equally pleasing variety of tone, and freedom of exe¬ 
cution; and in it to separate and form the distinct parts at 
in a smaller one ; and though it requires more neatness in 
the execution of the latter, it does not demand so free and 
ao ready a hand to unite, to blend, and soften the various 
parts, and to give expression its full force, as in the for- 
tuer- Hi^ pictures exhibit great attention to nature ; par¬ 
ticularly his perspective is very perfect, in lines, at least; 
and he not tmfrequently chose very difilicult things to 
manage : such as working with a short perspective distance, 
and sometimes pliictng his figures on the top of a hilt, and 
suddenly losing the ground, till it is recovered again in a 
deep valley, His 1andsci>pes have, in general, the atr of 
real views, and are finished with wundcrfnl attention to 
general form, and beautiful scenery. Their colour is not 
always exactly that of nature, but as seen under a pecu¬ 
liar illumination, like the tone which Titian has adopted in 
his St. Peter Martyr; giving it an air of grandeur not to 
be obtained, perhaps, by the brighter hues of nature. 

From the extreme care and excellence xvith which his 
works are finished, they were not, of course, in his short 
life, very numerous; and are rarely to be met with. 
While he was alive, his pictures bore an excessive high 
price, which was amazingly enhanced after his death; and 
Houbraken mentions one of them, representing Pomona, 
which was stokl for eight hundred German florins. San- 
drart describes a great number of hU capital performances; 
among which are, Tobit and the angel, now at lord Egre- 
monPs; Latona and her sons, with the Peasants turned 
into Frogs; the deatli of Procris; and hU most capital 
picture of the flight into Egypt, which needs no descrip¬ 
tion, as there is a print of it extant, engraved by Gaud, 
the friend and benefactor of Elsheimer. Some of his 
wdrics were in the collection of the grand duke of Tuscany. 
The richest collection of them' tii this country is at the earl 
of Egreroont’s, at Petwortlij in Sussex, There are tea 
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ptctur^i by btot, eight of which are of one site^ vix. about 
four inches high, by two and a half wide, or perhaps a' 
liule more. The subjecis are, a Sl Peter, Pauf, St. 
John BdptUt, Tobit and the angel with a fish, an old 
woman and a gtr), an old man with a boy, and a capucbm 
friar, with a model of a convent in hia hand* The figures 
in all these are about three inches high, yet their charac* 
ters and expressions are jnst and excelient; and the draw¬ 
ing of their hgures, and the draperies, in the best style of 
art* Another picture ri^presents the interior of a brothel 
by fire and candle light, in which there are ten or more 
figures gaming, and indulging in the ilcentiousness of such 
a place, all exquisitely wrought; with some cxpreisiona 
that have never been surpassed, attbougii the figures are 
not more than two inches and a half high* Tim last is 

Nicodeoius's visit to Christbut it b not of so good a 
quality as the others. * 

ELS HOLTZ (John »^lGrsMOKD), an eminent Prussian 
botanist, was born in 1633 at Franefort on the Oder, and 
began his studies at the college of that city under John 
Moller, then rector. Having an inclination for tlie study 
of luediciue, he went to Wirtemberg, attended the lec¬ 
tures of Sperling, Schneider, Banzer, and then pur.^ 
Aued his course at Konigsberg, Holland, France, and Jtd}'', 
and took hU doctor's degree at Padua* On hia return 
home, Frederick-Willtatn, elector of Brandenburgh, ap¬ 
pointed him, in 1656, court-physician and botanist, ofheea 
which he Ailed with great reputation until his death, at 
Berlin, Feb* ly, 16BS, His works are, L Flora Mar* 
chtca/' ora catalogue of planis cultivated in the principal, 
gardens of Brandenburgh, Bertin, |663, Bvo, and 1665. 
2* ‘‘Antliropometria, sive de niucua membrorum proper- 
tione, &c/' Stadt, 1672, 8vo, probably the third edition. 
3* “ Distillatoria curiose,” Berlin, 1674, 4to* 4. Clys- 
mattca nova,*' ibid* 1665, Svo* 5. **D^ Honi culturo,'* 
4tOr 6. *' De Phosphoris,'^ translated into English by 
Sberley, Lond* 1677, l£mo* Wildenow, who bu named 
a plant the Elscholtzia, in honour of this botanist, mcntinni 
u manuscript work of his on Uorficukure, written iu Ger¬ 
man, and preserved in the royal library of Berlin. * 

' ArgrnriLk.—DeKitnpi, ti> 1. L—CfctoMdii*—Pit^iiiftoii AnJ Slrutl. 

* Hal'tr Bibl. Jtotim. 
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ELSrreR (James)j a learned Prussian divine^ was born 
in 1692, at SaalfieM,'in Prussia, and was educated at the 
uinversity of Konigahcrg, where he became private tutor 
to some young: nobleman, and was afterwards appointed 
chapUiu of the army* Jtt 1719, he published a work on 
the delivery of the Uw on Mount Sinai, and shortly after 
the first volume of his Sacred Observations on the New 
Testament** In the following year his Prussian majesty 
appointed him professor of theology and the oriental lan¬ 
guages at Lin gen, to which he repaired, after having first 
taken his degree of doctor at Utrecht He was afterwards 
ehosen a member of the academy 4jf Berlin ; and in 1742, 
he ivas appointed director of the class of the belles lettres 
in'that academy; and when the society was renewed in 
iT44p lie retained the same office, and contributed several 
valuable papers to their memoirs* Jle died of a fever, 
October ii, J 7i0, His works are very numerous, and on 
various topics, but chiefiy theology. He published also, 

“ A new description of tiie state of the Greek i'hiistians in 
Turkey,^* in which he received very importmu assistance 
from Athanasius Dorosiamos, who came to Berlin to col¬ 
lect money for the Christian slaves in England** 

ELSTOB (William), a divine and antiquary, descended 
frofti a very ancient family in the bishopric of Durham, 
was born at Newcastle upon Tyne, Jam 1, and was 

the eon of Mr. Ralph Elstob, a merchant of that place. 
Being intended for the church, be received his grammatical 
education, first at Newcastle, and afterwards at Eton; after 
which he was admitted of Catharine-hall, in Cambridge; 
but the air of the country iKit agreeing with hina* he re¬ 
moved to Queen's college, Oxford. Here his studious turn 
acquired him so much reputation, that in 1696 he was 
chosen fellow of University college, and was appointed 
joint tutor with Dr Ctavering, afterwards bishop of Peter¬ 
borough* At this college Mr, Elstob took the degree of 
master of arts, June S, 1697, In 1701, he translated into 
Latin the Saxon homily of Lupus, with notes, for Dr, 
Hickes* About the same time he translated into English 
sir John Cbeke's Latin version of Plutarch, ** Do Supersti- 
tione,*’ which' is printed at the end of Strype’s Life of 
Chelw* The copy made use of by Mt* Elstob was a 
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- manuscript in University college^ out of which Obadiah 
Walker, when master of that college, bad cut several 
leaves, containing Chokers remarks against popery. In 
1703, Mr. Ebtob was appointed rector of the united 
parishes of 8t. Swithin and St» Mary Bothaw, London, 
where be continued to his death, and which appears to be 
the only ecclesiastical preferment he ever obtained. In 
1703, be publiahed, at O^sford, an edition of Ascliam’i 
Latin Letters* He was the author, likewise, of an “ Essay 
on the great aFBnity and mutual agreement between the 
two professions of Law and Divinity/^ printed at London, 
with a preface, by Dr.Hickes. This bouk, in process of 
time^ became so little known, that Mr. Philip Carteret 
Webbe insisted upon it that there was no such work, until 
convinced, by an abstract or view of it, which was sent to 
Mr. Pegge, from a copy in tlie library of 8t. John’s col* 
lege, Cambridge. Ir is a thin octavo, and not very scarce. 
In 1704, Mr. Eistob published two sermons; one, a thanks¬ 
giving sermon, from Psalm ciii. 10, for die victory at 
Hochstet; and, the other, from l Timothy L t, 2, on the 
anniversary of the queen^s accession. Besides the works 
already mentioned, our author, who was a great proficient 
in the Latin tongue, compiled an essay on its history and 
use ; collected materials for an account of Newcastle; and, 
also, the various proper names formerly used in the north : 
but what is become of tJiese manuscripts is not known. Tii 
1709, he published, in the Saxon language, with a Latin 
translation, the homily on St. Gregory's day. Mr, £Utob 
had formed several literary designs, the execution ol'which 
was prevented by his death, in I7i4, when he wjifi t «ily 
forty^onc years of age. The most considerable nf hjs de¬ 
signs was an edition of tlie Saxon liiws, with great addi¬ 
tions, and a new Latin version by Somner, together with 
notes of various learned men, and a prefatory history of 
the origin and progress of the English laws, down to the 
conqueror, and to Magna Ciiarta. This great plan was 
completed In 1731, by Dr. David Wilkms, who, in hia 
preface, thus speaks concerning our author; “ Hue Gu- 
liclmus EUtoh, in Hteris Anglo-Saxonicis versatissimiv^ 
prffistare instbuerat* Hinc Wheloci vestigia premetis Leges 
qiias editio ejus exhibet, cum MSS* Catitabrig'cusibuFp 
Bodleiano, Hotfensi, et Cottoniauk contulerat, versioneque 
fiova adoriiare propoauetat, ut sic Leges, an tea jam public! 
juris factx^ ejua opera et studio emcudatigifes prodibsent. 
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Venim morte immature prsarcptusj propositum exequf non 
potutt;” Whilst Mr. Elstob was engaged in tliis design^ 
Dr. HicEces recommended him to Mr. Harley^ as a man 
whose modesty had made him an obscure person^ and 
which would ever mahe him so^ unless some kind patron 
of good learning should bring him into light. The doctor 
added his testimony to Mr. £[stob*s iiteratura, his great 
diligence and application, and his capacity for the work he 
hud undertaken. Mr. Harley so far attend^ to Dr. Hickes’s 
recommendation as to grant to Mr, Elstob the use of the 
books and maniiscripta in his library^ which our author 
acknowledged in a very humble letter. A specimen of 
Mr. Eistob^s design was actually printed at Oxford, in 
1699, under the title of “ Hormesia Pauli Orosii, &c. ad 
exemplar Juniunum, 3ic." He intended, also, a tranElatiofi 
with notes, of Alfred** Paraphrastic Version of Orosius; 
his transcript of which, with collations, was in Dr. Peggc^s 
hands. Another transcript, by Mr. Ballard, with a large 
preface on the use of Anglo-8axon literature, was leit by 
Dr. Charles Lyttelton, bishop of Ca.Tiale, to the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Alfred's Version of Orosuus 
has since been given to the public, with an English trans¬ 
lation, by the honourable Daines Barrington. In his pub¬ 
lication, Mr. Barrington observes, that he has made use of 
Mr. F.lstob's transcript, and that he has adopted firmn it 
the whimsical title of Hormesta. When it is considered 
that Mr. Elstob died in early life, it will be regretted, by 
the lovers of antiquarian learning, that he was prevented 
from acquiring that name and value in the literary vrorld, 
to which he would otherwise probably have arisen, * 

ELSTOB (Elizabeth), sister of Mr. William Elstob, 
and engaged in the same learned pursuits, was born at 
Newcastle, Sept. 29, J6S3. It is said, that she owed the 
rudiments of her extraordinary education to her mother ; 
of which advantage, however, she was soon deprived ; for 
at the age of eight years she had the misfortune of losing 
this intelUgeat parent. Her guardians, who eiiterUined 
different sentiments, discouraged as much as they were 
able her progress in literature, as improper for her sex; 
biA slie had contracted too great a fondness for literary 
studies to be diverted from the prosecution of them, Du- 
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ring her brother's continuance at Oxford^ appears to 
bkve resided in that city, where ahe was esteemed and 
respected by Dr* Hudson and other OxoniansL Upon her 
l^rothei^y removal to London, she probably removed with 
him; and, it is certain, that she assisted him in his anti¬ 
quarian ntidertalcings. The first public proof which she 
gave of it was iii IT09, when, upon Mr* Elstob's printing 
the homily on Bt* Gregory’s day, she accompanied it with 
an English translation. I'he preface, too, was written by 
her, in which she answers the objections made to female, 
learning, by producitig that glory of her sex, as she calif 
her, Mrs* Anna Maria Schurmam Mrs* Elstob’s next pub-* 
lication was a translation of madame Bendery’s ** Essay on 
Glory*’’ She assisted, also, her brother in an edition of 
Gregory’s pastoral, which was probably intended to have 
included both the original and Baxon version i and she had 
transcribed all the hymns, from an ancient manuscript in 
Salisbury cathedral* By the encouragement of Dr. Uickes, 
she undertook a Saxon Homilarium, with an English trans¬ 
lation, notes, and readings* To promote this de¬ 
sign, Mr, Jiowyer priiKi.'il for her, in Some testi^ 

monies of learned men, ia favour of the intended edition 
of the Saxon Hotnlltes, concerning the learning of the 
author of those bonnlEes, and the adv;mragcs to be hopeii 
for from an edition of them, lii a letter from the pub-* 
Usher to a doctor in divinity,” Ahjut the samo time she 
wrote tliree letters to the lord ircaKurer, from which it 
appears, dial he solicited and obtained for her queen 
Anne’s bounty towards printing the homilies in question. 
Her majesty’s decease soon deprived Mrs, Elstob of this 
benefit; and she was not otherwise sufficiently patronized, 
so as to be able to complete the work, A few only of the 
homilies were actually printed at Oxford, in folio. Mrs. 
Elstob’s portrait was given in the initial letter G of 
** The English Saxon Homily on the Birth-day of Su 
George,’’ In 1715, she published a Saxon grammar, the 
types for which had been cut at the expence of the lord 
chief justice Parker, afterwards earl of Macclesfield* Mrt* 
Elstob bad other literary designs in view, but was prevent¬ 
ed from the prosecution of them, by her distresse<l circum- 
siaiices, and the want of due encouragement. After her 
brother’s death, she was so far reduced, that she was oh^ 
Itged to retire to Evesham' in Worcestershire, where she 
subsisted with difficulty by keeping a schooL lii 
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tbi» situation she experienced the friendship of Mr, George 
BaHard, and of Mrs, Capon, wife of the rev« Mn Capon, 
who kept a boarding-sclidbl at Stanton, in Gloucestenbire^r 
These worthy persons exerted themselves among their ac* 
quaintanre^ to obtain for Mrs, Elstob some annual provision* 
At length she was recommended to queen Caroline, who 
granted tier a pentiion of twenty guineas a year^ This 
being discontinued un the qoeen^a decease, Mrs.Elslob was 
egaio brought Iniro difHcuUics, and, though mistress of 
eight languages, besides her own, was obliged to seek for 
employment as a preceptress of children, She may, how¬ 
ever, be considered as having been rcry fortunate in the 
situation which she obtained in this capacity ^ for, in 11'SB, 
she was taken mto the family of the duchess Dowager of 
Portland, where she continued dll her death, which hap¬ 
pened on the 30th of May 1756, She wa^ buried at St, 
Wesinunstcr, Mr, Rowe Mores describes her 
having been the ^i^(i^:fe3Sa comts of her brotber'^s studies, 
and a female student of the university ; and as having 
originally possessed a genteel fortune, which, by pursuing 
too much the drug called learning, she did not know how 
to manage* He odds, diat upon visiting her In her sleep¬ 
ing-room at BuUtrode, he found her surrounded with 
books and dtriincss. She was, however, one of the most 
extraordinary w'omen of her age, the first, and as far as 
we know, the last of her sex, who wa^ a Saxon scholar. 
A Diore particular account of her MSS. and other produc¬ 
tions is given in our first authority. ^ 

ELSWiCH (John Herman), a Lutheran divine, styled 
in the BIbl. German, one of the principal ornatnents of the 
pity of Sttide, descended from a noble family, origiDaily of 
Quelderland, which they quitted to avoid the persecution!^ 
of the duke of Alva, and was born at Kcnsburgh in HoU 
Uteiu, ]fl 161^4. He studied at Lubcck, Rostock, Leipsic, 
Jena, and Wirtemberg, at which last university he took 
bis degree of master of arts. In t7I7 be received an in¬ 
vitation to Stade, where he became pastor of the church of 
8t. Cosmo and Dau^icn, and where he died in the ihirty- 
aixlh year of his ago, June 10, 1721, much lameated as 
one who had given ittriking proofs of eonnent talents, and 
whose studies, had they been prolonged, promised yet 
greater fruits. I'lie authority quoted above gives the fol'- 
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lowing liqt of hia works, but without dates or sizPj 
1 . ** Dlssertatio inauguralis de Jure Epiacoporum in GaUla 
a papa ad concilium provocandi.’* 2. ** De Melchisedeco^ 
contra Jurietum et HaUiiini<” De Formula concor- 
dia& in Dania non combusta, contra Gotfr. Arnoldiim/* 4* 
De recentioTum in Novum Ftsdus Critica.” 5. Ob^jer- 
vationes philologicsc super B, H« Witteri comtnentationetn 
in Genesin.*' 6. EpUtota ApoLogetica ad Witterum,^* 
7. Vindicjic Diascepseos Huniiiaiiie, ad versus D^ Stntne« 
atunfi/* S. '* De Fanaticorum F&linodia,^* 9. “ De In- 
scriptioiie Apocalypscos Jjotiannete. lO- ** De Philosophu- 
menU viris sanctb temere ufiiktis" II* “De Magis’' 

, 12. “ Annotatlones ad Matur* Slmonii libellum de Hterb' 
pereuntibus.” j 3. “ Controversiae recentiores de Atbeismo.’* 
14. '‘Controversy receutiores de anima.” 15. **Coni- 
mentatio de reliquiis Fapatus ecctcsy Lutherante temere 
afflktiB, &;c**’ To these may be added a new edition of 
Launoy “ De varia Aristutells fortuna in academia Pa* 
risiensL** He had also for some time been employed oti 
a history of philosophy, and Other literary underlakinga, 
which his dentil interrupted* ^ 

ELSYNGE (HkKKy), an English gentleman, clerk of 
the house of commons in the reign of Charles f. was born 
at Battersea ill Surrey, in 159B; being the eldest sou df 
Henry Elsynge, esq. who was clerk of tJie house of lords,, 
and a person of great abilities. He was educated at West* 
minster school; and thence, in [G2t, removed to Christ 
Church, in Oxford, wliero ho look the degree of B. A* 
1C2 h 5* Then lie travelled abroad, anti spent at several 
times above seven years iti foreign countries; by which 
Jic became a very accomplished person, and was greatly 
esteemed by men of the highest quality and best judgment* 
He was in particular so much valued by archbishop Land, 
that his grace procured him the place of clerk of the house 
of commons, to which he proved of excellent use, as well 
as a singular ornatnent** For he was very dextrous in 
taking and expressing the sense of the house; and also so 
great a help to the speaker and to the house in stating the 
questions, and drawing up the orders free from exceptions, 
that It much conduced to the dispatch of business, and the 
service of the parliament* His discretion also and pru¬ 
dence were such, that, though the long parliament was^ 
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by faction kept in continual disorder, yet hia fair and tem¬ 
perate carriage made him com mended and esteemed by 
all parties, how furious and opposite soever they were 
among themselves* And theiefore for these his abilitiei 
and good coudm.tj more reverence was paid to his stool, 
than to tlie spoaLer LentfedlPs chair; who, being ob¬ 
noxious, timoruus, and interested, was often much con- 
fu!-cri in collecting the senile of the house, and drawing the 
.flcbatcs into a fair question ; in which Elsynge was always 
observed to be so ready and just, that the house generally 
acquiesced in what he did of that nature* At length, 
when he saw that the greater part of the house were im* 
prisoned and secluded, and that the remainder would bring 
the king to a trial for his life, he desired, the 26th Dee. 
164S, to resign his place. He alleged for ibis Ijis bad state 
of health ; but most people understood his reason to be, 
and he acknowledged it to Whiteluck and other friends, 
because he would have no hand in the business against the 
king* After which, quitting hb advantageous employment, 
he retired to bis house atHounslow^ in Middlesex, where 
he presently contracted many bodily infirmities, of which 
he died in 1654* He was a man of very great parts, and 
very learned, especially in the Latin, French, and kalian 
languages: he was, what was far above al) these accom¬ 
plishments, a very just and honest man; and Wliitelock 
relates, tltat the great Selden was particularly fond of him, 
which is no small circuuistunce to his honour. 

He was the author of, 1* The ancient method and man¬ 
ner of holding Parlianients in Ktiglund,*^ 1663, reprinted 
often since ; the best edition is that of 1766, by the learned 
and accurate Thomas Tyrwhitt, esq. who was some time 
clerk of the house of commons* Wood supposes tliat this 
work is mostly taken from a manuscript entitled Modus 
tenendi Fartiamentum apnd Anglos, &c* Of the form 
and manner of holding a Favliament in England, and 
things incident thereunto, digested and divided into se¬ 
veral chapters and titles, atino 1626.’’ Written by our 
autUor^s father, who died while bis sou was upon bis tra¬ 
vels* 2* A tract concerning the proceedings in parlia¬ 
ment : never published* The manuscript was some time 
in the possession of sir Matthew Hale, who bequeathed it 
by his will to Lincoln^s-inn library* 3* He left also behind 
him some tracts and memorials, which his executors thought 
not perfect enough to be pnblbbed. 4. Wood ascribes 
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moreover to faim, “ A declsratiort or remonstrance of the 
fttate of the kingdoin, agreed on by tbe Jorda and cotnmona 
asaembled in parliament^ idth May^ 1642«” But thia 
piece ia not thought to have been his^ on account of a de¬ 
gree of virute nee running through it, which was not na¬ 
tural to hitn» The reader may find it in the fourth volume 
of Knshwonh^s Collecdona, and in Husband^s collection of 
Hemon^itranees, Ac. 1643, 4to. ^ 

ICLYOT (Sir Thomas), a gentleman of eminent learn¬ 
ing in the reign of king Henry VUL and author of several 
works, was son of sir Hicbard Elyot, of the county of 
Suffolk, and educated in academical learning at St, Mary^a 
kali in Oxford, where he made a considerable progress iu 
logic and phiLoaophy. After some time spent at the uni¬ 
versity, he travelled into foreign countries, and upon his 
return was introduced to the court of king Henry, who, 
being a great patron of learned men, conferred on iiim the 
honour of kniglithood, and employed him in several em¬ 
bassies, particularly to Rome in IS32, about the affair of 
the divorce of queen Catharine, and afterwards, abon* 
1536, to the emperor Charles Vi Sir Thomas was an ex¬ 
cellent grammarian, rhetorician, philosopher, physician, 
cosmographer, 'and historian; and no less dlstirtguished 
for his candour, and the innocence and integrity of Tjjs life. 
He was courted and celebrated by all the learned men of 
his time, particutarlj the famous antiquary Lelsnd, who 
addressed a copy of Latin verses to him in his Kucomia 
illustnum virorum/* A similitude of manners, and same- 
ness of studies, recommended him to the intimacy and 
ffieiidthip of sir Thomas More. He died in 1546, and 
was buri^ the 25th of March, in the church of Carletou, 
in Cambridgeshire^ of which county he had been shcrill'. 
HU widow afterwards was married to sir James Dyer. 

Had sir Thomas Elyot written only his book called 

The Governor,^* it would have entitled him to the re¬ 
spect of posterity i as one of the best writers of hU time, 
a man of acute observation, and^of manly and liberal sen¬ 
timents. The days of Henry VIIL were not very favour¬ 
able to such, as the capricious will of Henry VIIL inter¬ 
fered so frequently with the progress of right thinking; 
but sir Thomas on some occasions was not afraid to avow 
hii sentimenH. In L535, a proclamation was issued for 
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editing in AadUions books; under which description were 
reckoned, and chiefly intended^ such writings as favoured 
the bishop of Home* Upon this occasion sir Thomas 
Cromweii directed letters to several persons, ordering them 
to send in all publications of the nature designed to be 
CDudemiLed* Among others, he wrote to sir Thomas Elyot^ 
whom, though an old friend of his own, he suspected, 
from his having been intimate with sir Thomas More, to 
be attached to Uie Romish religion. In answer, Elyot de¬ 
clared bis judgment of the need of a reformation of the 
clergy, and disclaimed all undue connection with papists. 
As to any of the prohibited books he might chance to have 
by him, and which were very few, he was ready to deliver 
them up. Part of the language which he uses is as fol¬ 
lows : “ Sir, As ye know, 1 have been ever desirous to 
read many books, especially concerning humanity and 
moral phitoBOphy. And, therefore, of such studies I have 
a competent number. But, concerning the Scripture f 
have very few. For in Qnestionists I never delighted. 
Unsavory glosses and comments I ever abhorred. The 
boasters and advancers of the pompous authority of Uie 
bishop of Home 1 never esteemed. But, after that, by a 
judgment, or estimation of things,! did anon smell out their 
corrupt aflection, and beheld with scornful eyes the sundry 
abusions of their authorities, adorned with a licentious and 
dissolute form of living. Of the which, as well in them 
as in the universal state of the clergy, 1 hare oftentimes 
wished a necessary reformatioii,’* 

The works of sir Thouias Elyot were, 1, “ The Castle 
of HeiUth,'’ Land. 1541, 1572, 1580, 1595, &c. in 8vo. 
2. “The Govetuor/^ in three books, Lond. 1531, 1544, 
1547, 1557, 1580, &c. in 8vo, 3. Of the Education of 
Children,” Lond. in 4to. 4. “The Banquet of Sapience,” 
Lond. in 5vo. 5. Dc Rebus Memorabilibus Aiiglise,” for 
the completing of which he had perused many old English 
monundents, 6. “ A Defence or Apology for good Wo¬ 
men.’* 7. “ Bibliotheca Eliotee: Elyot*s Library, or Dic¬ 
tionary,” Loud, 1541, 8cc. fol, which work Cooper aug¬ 
mented and enriched with tliirty*three thousand words and 
phrases, besides a fuller account of the true signlfleatlon 
of word»- Sir Thomas translated likewise, from Greek 
into Engllsli, ** The Tniage of Governance, compiled of 
the Acts and Sentences by the Emperor Alexander Seve- 
fus/' Lond. 1555, 1594^ in Sro. Bay 1e accuses him 
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4>r having pretended to tranidate this from a Greek MS* 
whereas Jie says he borrowed his materials from Lampri* 
dhis and Hcrodian.' Seldan, howeirer, til ought that he 
translated a Greek MS* composed by a modern writer. It 
is not on Bayle's authority that we should chuse to rank 
such a man as sir T, Elyot among impostors. He aUo 
translated from Latin into English, i. ** St. Cyprian^s 
Sermon of the Morulity of Wan,*^ Lend; 1531, in 3vo, 
2. “ The Rule of a Clifistian Life/’ written by Pic us earl 
of Mirandola, Lomh 1534, rn Hvo* 

Sir Thomas Elyot’i* Governor/* says Strype, was 
designed to instnict men, especially great men, in good 
morals, and to reprove their viccs^ It consisted of several 
chapters, treating concerning alTabiht 3 ", benevolence, be-* 
neOcence, the di^^ersity of daiterens, and other similar sub¬ 
jects, In these chapters were some sharp and (]uick sen¬ 
tences, which offended many of the young men pf fashion 
at that time* They complained of sir Thomas's strange 
terms, as they* called them^ and said that it was no iiitle 
presumption in him to moddfe with persons of tlie higher 
and nobler ranks. The complaints of tliese gentlemen^ 
who were always kicking at such examples as did bite them, 
onr auihar compared to a galled horse, abiding no plasters. 
King Henry read and much liked sir Thomas Kly.it's trea¬ 
tise; and was particularly pleased with his endeavours to 
improve and enrkh the English language* It was observed 
by his majesty, that throughout the book there was no new 
term made by him of a Latin or Erencli wortl, and that no 
sentence was hereby rendered dark or hard to be under¬ 
stood* 

Sir Thomas Elyot’s Castle of Health, we are told by the 
*ame author, subjected him to various strictures. When 
some gallants bad mocked at him for writing a book of 
medicine, and said in derision, that he was become a phy¬ 
sician, he gave this answer: Truly, if they call him a 
physician which is studious about the weal of his country, 
I vouchsafe they so name me. For, during vuy life, I will 
in that affection always continue.*’ Indeed, sir Thomas’s 
work exposed him to the censures both af the gentry and 
the medical faculty. To the former, who alleged that it 
did not beseem a knight to write upon such a subject, be 
replied, ** that many kings and emperors (whose uatues he 
«ets down] did not only advance and konuur that iicience 
with special privileges^ but were also studious in it 
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He added, ** that it was no fnore shame for s 
person of quality to be the author of a book on the science 
of physic^ than it was for king Henry the Eighth to publish 
a book on the science of grammar^ which he had lately 
done/* What offended the physicians was, tliat sir Tho¬ 
mas should meddle in their department^ and particularly 
that he should treat of medicine in English, to make the 
knowledge thereof common. But he justified himself by 
endeavouring to shew, that his work was intended for their 
benefit As for those who found fault with him for writing 
JR English, he, on the other hand, blamed them for affecting 
to keep their art a seereL To such of the college as re¬ 
flected upon bis skill, he represented, that before be was 
twenty years old, one of the mo^t learned physicians in 
England read to him the works of Hippocrates, Galen, 
Oiibasius, Paulua Celiuv, Alexander Trallianns, Pliny, 
Dioscorides, and Joannicius. To these sir Thomas after¬ 
wards added the study of Avicen, Averroes, and many 
more. Therefore, though he bad never been at Montpe¬ 
lier, Padua, or Salerno ^ yet he said, ** that he bad found 
Bomething in physic, by which he had experienced no littJe 
profit for his own heal^/^ 

On the whole, sir Thomas Elyot was both one of the 
most learned, and one of the wisest men of his time. 
Having in the earlier part of his life served his king and 
country in embassies and public ati^irs, he devoted his 
latter years to the writing of such discourses as he hoped 
would be serviceable in promoting true wisdom and virtue. 
From his youth he had a great desire after knowledge, and 
an earnest solicitude to be useful to his countrymen. The 
books which he most diligently perused, and which he 
eagerly sought after wherever they could be found, were 
all the ancient works, whether iu Greek or Latin, that 
treated of moral philosophy, and the right institution of 
life. Stiype has produced some examples of the wisdom 
of our knight in those weighty sentences which often came 
from his pen.* 

ELYS (Edmund), or Eliseus, as lie calls himself in his 
** Miscellanea,” the aon of a clergyman in DevoRsbire, 

^ Bio^, Brit.—-ShTTpe^i Bficli wL T. p, App. iSS.— 
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was educated at Balio1-college} Oxford, In 1655, about 
the ticue when he took the degree of B- A* being then fel* 
low of the college, he publislied a small volume of flirine 
poems, and another in 16^$. The same year he publiabed 
Miscellanea,*’ m Latin and English verse, and several 
short essays in Latin prose* This book was reprinted in 
1662. In the preface, and again in the body of the work, 
he speaks with great sensibility of'some persons who had 
decried his performances, and aspersed his character on 
account of some levities and follies of youth. In 1639 be 
Succeeded his father in the rectory of East AlUngton, in 
Devonshire, His conduct appears to have been irreproach¬ 
able after he entered into oniers^ By bis writings be has 
given sufRcient testimony of hts parts, industry, and learn¬ 
ing, The most remarkable of bis numerous works, which 
are mentioned by Wood, Is the pamphlet he published 
against Dr, Tillotson’s sermons on the incarnation ^ and the 
most estimable is hts volume of Letters, &c, as some of 
them arc written to eminent persons, particularly Dr, Sher¬ 
lock and Dr* Bentley. There are also letters from Dr, 
Henry More, Dr. Barlow, and others^ to Edmund Elys* 
He was living, and In studious retirement, in 1693, at 
which time he was a non-juror.^ 

ELZEVIRS* This family of celebrated printers at An# 
flterdani and Leyden greatly adorned the republic of letters 
by many beautiful editions of the best authors of antiquity* 
They fell somewhat below the Stephem's in point of 
learning, as well as in their editions of Greek and Hebrew 
authors} but as to the choice of good books they seem to 
have equalled, and in the neatness and elegance of their 
•mall characters, greatly to have exceeded them. Their 
Virgil, Terence, and Greek Testament, have been rec^ 
koned their master-pieces; and are indeed so very fine, 
that they justly gained them the reputation of being the 
best printers in Europe. There were five of these Elzevirs, 
namely, Lewis, Bouaveuture, Abraham, Lewis, and Da¬ 
niel* Lewis began to be famous at Leyden in 1395,^ and 
was remarkable for being the first who observed the dis- 
tinctloh between the v consonant and w vowel, which had 
been recommended by Hamus and other writers long be¬ 
fore, but was hitherto neglected* Daniel died in 16S0, or 
)6S1 ; and though hd left children who carried on the bu- 
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•ines4, nevertheless for the last of hia fauiUy who 

e;cceHed in it. The Elaevirs have printed several cata¬ 
logues of their editions ; but the published by Danieh 
is considerably enlar^ed^ and abounds with new books. It 
was printed at Amsterdam^ 1674, in l2ino, and divided 
into seven volumes.^ 

EMERSON (William), a very eminent mathematician, 
was bom May J4, 1701, at Hurworth, a village about 
tbiee miles soutb of Darlington, on the borders of the 
comuy of Durham, at least it is certain he resided here 
from hU childhood. His father, Dudly Emerson, taught 
a school, and was a tolerable proficient in the mathe-* 
matics; and without his books and instructions perhaps his 
son^s genius might might never have been unfolded. Be¬ 
sides his father^a instructions, our amhor was assisted in 
the learned languages by a young clergyman, then curate 
of Hurwortb, who was boarded at his father's house. In 
the early part of his life, he attempied to teach a few 
scholars; but whether from hts concise method (for he 
was not happy in expressing his ideas), or the warmth of 
his Jiatural temper,, he made no progress in his school; he 
therefore soon left it off, and satis^ed with a small pater¬ 
nal estate of about 60/. or 70/. a year, devoted himself to 
|}udy, which he closely pursued tii his native place through 
the course of a long life, being mostly very healthy, till 
towards the latter part of his days, when he was much 
afflicted with the stone : towards the close of the year 1781, 
being sensible of his approaching dissolution, he disposed 
of the whole of his mathematical library to a bookseller at 
York, and on May the 26th, 1782, his lingering and pain¬ 
ful disorder put an end to his life at his native village, in 
the eighty-first year "of his age<. In bis person he was ra¬ 
ther short, but strong and weiUmade, with an open coun¬ 
tenance and ruddy complexion. He was never known to 
ask a favour, or seek the acquaintauce of a rich man, un¬ 
less he possessed some eminent qualities of the mind. He 
was a very good classical scholar, and a tolerable physician, 
so far as it could be combined with mathematical principle!!, 
according to the plan of Keil and' Morton. The latter hs 
esteemed above all others as a physician—^the former as 
the best anatomist. He was very singular in his behaviour, 
dress, and conversation. His manners and appearance, 
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were that of a rude and rather boonsh countryman^ he was 
of very plain converisatiDn, and indeed seemingly rude^ 
commonly mixing oaths iti his sentences. He had strong 
natural parts^ and could discourse sensibly on uny subject; 
but was always positive and irupatient of any coutradicuoti. 
He spent his whole life in close study and writing books; 
with the profits of which he redeemed lus little patrimony 
from some original incinnbrance. He had but one coar^ 
which he always wore open before^ except the lower but¬ 
ton; no u^istcoat; his sinrt quite the reverse of one in 
common use, no opening before, but buttoned close at the 
collar behind ; a kind of flaxen wig wliich had not a crooked 
hair in it; and probably had never been tortured with a 
comb from the time of its being made. This was his dress 
when he went into company. One hat be made to last 
him the best part of his lifetime, gradually k-s^ening the 
ilaps, bit by bit, as it lost its elasticity and hung down, till 
little or nothing but the crown remained. He never rode 
although he kept a horse, but was frequently seen to lead 
the horse, with a kind of wallet stuffed with the provisions he 
had bought at the market. He always walked up to Lou¬ 
don when he had any thing to publish, revising sheet by 
^Aheet himself; trusting no eyes but hi'i own, which was 
always a favourite maxim" wkh him. He never advance^ 
any mathematical proposition that he h:id not first tried in 
practice, constantly making all the difTerent parts himself 
oti a small scale, so that his house w'as filled with all kinds 
of tnechail[cal instruments together or disjointed. He 
would frequently stand up to Ills middle in water while 
iishing; a diversion 4ie was remarkably fond of. He used 
to study iiiressantly for some time, and then for relaxation 
tako a ramble to any pot alc*housc wdicre he could get any 
body to drink with and talk to* The duke of Manchester wa^ 
highly pleased with bis company, and used often to come 
to him in the fields and accompany him home, but could 
never pci'simde him to get into a carriage. When he wrote 
his small treatise on navigation, he and some of his scholars 
took a small vessel from Hut^vorUi, and the whole crew 
floon got swauipt; when 'Emcr^on^ amiUng and alluding to 
his treatise, said *‘They must not do as I do, hut aa 1 say.'* 
He was a married mao; and bis wife used to spin on an 
old-fashioned wheel, of which a very accurate drawing U 
given in hie mechanics. He was deeply skilled in tho 
•cieuce of music, the theory of sounds^ and tho variou* 
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scales both ancient and modem, but was a very poor 
former. He carried that singularity which marked all his 
actions even into this science* He had, if we may be 
allowed the expression, two first strings to liis violin, 
which, he said, made the E more melodious when they 
were drawn up to a perfect unison. His virginal, which is 
a species of instrument like the modern spin net, he had 
cut and twisted into various shapes in the keys, by adding 
fiome occasional half-tones in order to regulate the present 
scale, and to rectify some fraction of discord that will 
alwayjt remain in the tuning. He never could get this re¬ 
gulated to hU^fancy, and generally conciiKleii by saying, 
** It was a bad itistrument, and a foolish tiling to be vexed 
with." 


The following U a list of Mr. Emerson's works: 1. Tlie 
Doctrine of Fluxions,” flvo. about 1743. 2. The Pro^ 

jection of the Sphere, orthographic, scereographic, and 
gnomonical ^ both demonstrating the principles, and ex¬ 
plaining the practice of these several sorts of projections,** 
1749, 8vo. 3, ** The elements of Trigonometry,” 1749, 
8vo, 4, *‘The principles of Mechanics,” 1754, Svo. 5. 
Navigation, or tbe art of sailing upon the sea, 17^5, l2mo* 
6. A treatise of Algebra, in two books," 1705, Svo. 
7* “ The arithmetic of infinites, aud tbe differentia me¬ 
thod, illustrated by examples. The elements of the conic 
sections, demonstrated in three books,” 1767, Svo. 8. 

Mechanics, or the doctrine of motion,'* &c. 1769, Svo* 
9* ” The elements of Optics, in four books,” 17GS, Svo, 
10. " A system of Astronomy; containing the investiga¬ 
tion and demonstration of the elemciHa of that science, 
1769, SVO. n. The laws of centripetal and centrifugal 
force,** 1769, 8VO* 12. The mathematical principles of 
Geography,” 1770, 8vo. 13. “ Tracis,” 1770, Svo, 14. 

Cyclomatheaifl; or an easy introduction to tbe several 
branches of the Mathematics,” 1770, lo vola, 8vo. 15* A 
short comment on sir Isaac Newton's Principia, containing 
, notes upon some difi&cult places of that excellent hook. 
To which is added, a Defence of sir Isaac against the ob¬ 
jections that have been made to several parts of the Prin- 
cipia and Optics, by Leibnitz, Bernouilli, Euler, &c. and 
a ConfatatioD of the objections made by Drs. Rutherford 
and Bedford against his Chronology,” 1770, Bvo, 16. “Mis¬ 
cellanies ; or, a xnisceflaneous treatise, containing several 
mathematical aubjects,** 1776, 8vcx 
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TKeae are all good treatiset^ althotigh the style and man* 
oef of some of them is rough and unpolished, But £mer* 
son Iras not remarkable for genius^ or discoveries of hia owiif 
as his works show hardly any traces of original ioTeiition. ^ 
EMILIANL See ;®:M1LIANL 

EMILIUS (Paulus) or EuiLt, a famous historian^ was 
a native of Verona, and acquired so much reputation in 
Italy, that Stephen Pone her, bishop of Paris, advised king 
Lewis XIL to engage him to write in Latin a history of 
the kings of France. He was accordingly invited to Paris, 
and a canonry in the cathedral church was given him, 
retired to the college of Navarre, to compose this work; 
yet after about thirty years of application to this his only 
employment, it was not completed at liis death. The 
tenth book, which contained the beginuing of the reign of 
Charles VllL was left unfinished. But the history waa 
continued by Arnoldus Feronius, who added nine books, 
which include the supplement to the former reign, and 
end at the death of Francis L This continuation was 
published at Paris in 1650; but the best edition of the 
whole is that entitled Emilii Pauli, de Gestis Francorum, 
libri dccetn, cum Anioldi Feronl libris novem," Paris, 
2 vols. fol. 

He is said to have been very nice and scrupulous in re* 
gard to his works, having always some correction to make; 
hence Erasmus Imputes tbe same fault to him that waa 
objected to the painter Protogcncs, who thought he had 
never finished his pieces; “ That very learned man Paulua 
Emilias (nays he) gave pretty much iuto this fault; he was 
never satisfied with himself; but, as ofken as he revised his 
own performaRces, he made such alteradons, that one 
would not take them for the same pieces corrected, but for 
quite different ones ; and this was his usual custom. This 
made him so slow, that elephants could bring forth soonec 
than he could pioduce a work; for he took above thirty 
years* in writing his history.*^ Lipsius was much pleased 


1 Pr«c«diaf editiqn of thit DicUantrf.-^Soni* Account of Eoienion^t LiHi 
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* Hr. Bbylc thrnl^ it wu nn ertur 
in Erumuii to aiiert tbiA £miliiit vai 
til lit j yenro about bi> bi«torj> There 
» (tayt he) Id the king of Frouce'i 
library, m . o . edition cuntminiiif the fir it 
fuuT bonki of Emiliuit printed 

at Psrif, viUioat a dit*; but it taait 


have been befbre t520p und in tbe 
ginnto^ of tbe reign of Funpi* I. thii 
copy hsviiif been preieptod to him be¬ 
fore be wore the cImo crowq. EmiUui 
wu inrited into Fruioe, tn order Ui 
compote thife «ork^ by Lewii XIL 
£fow th« re^ vf tbii prince bat 
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with this performance; “ Panlus Emillus (says that author) 
)s alniOit the only modern who has discovered the true and 
ancient way of writing history, and followed it very closely. 
Hia manner of writing is learned, nervous, and concise^ 
inclining to points and conceits, and leaving a strong im^ 
pressioii on the mind of a serious reader, He often inter- 
miKes maxims and sentiments not inferior to those of the 
ancients. A careful examiner, and impartial judge of 
facts I nor have f met with an author in our time, who has 
less prejudice or partiality, li is a disgrace to our age that 
**0 few are pleased with him ; and that there are but few 
capable of relishing his beauties. Among so many per* 
fections tliere are, however, a few blemishes, for his style 
is somewhat unconnected, and his periods too short This 
is not suitable to sertoui^ subject!;, especially annals, the 
style of which, according to Tacitus, should be grave and 
unaffected. He is aUo unequal, being sometimes too stu* 
died and correct, and thereby obscure; at other times 
(this however but seldom) he is loose and negligent. He 
affects also too much of the atr of antiquity in the names 
of men and places, which be changes, and would reduce to 
the ancient form, often learnedly, sometimes vainly, and 
in my opinion always unbecomingly/’ Euiilius’a bisboty is 
divided into ten books, and extends from Pharamond to 
the fifth year of Charles Vilh in 1438. The tenth book 
was found among his papers in a confused condition, eo 
that: the editor, Daniel Xavarisio, a native of Verona, and 
relation of Emilius, was obliged to collate a great number 
of papers full of rasures, before it could be published* Ho 
bas been censured by several of the French writers, par¬ 
ticularly by M. Sorel: It does not avail (says this author) 
that his oratorical pieces are imitations of those of the 
Greeks and Romans: all are not in their proper places; for 
he often makes barbarians to speak in a learned and elo* 
quent manner* To give one remarkable circumstance t 
though our most authentic historians declare, that Hauier,, 
or Hanier, the counsellor, who spoke an invective, in pre« 
Mnce of king Lewis Hautin, against Enguerrand de Ma- 
ingny, came off poorly, and said many silly things; yet 
Paulus Emtlius, who changes even hia name, calling him 
Annalie, makes him speak with an affected eloquence. He 

in 149S; ax^ h«d be feint far thif au.^ p1o3red above eighteoD atoiofl in, 
tbor after bii accetsioii to itritiDg Ute bihtorf of 
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itflo makes this Enguerranil pronounce a defence^ thoogh 
it 15 said he was not alfowed to speak; so that ivliat ch« 
historian wrote on this occasion was only to exercise his 
pen/* He lifts been also anitnadrertecl upon for not taking 
notice of the holy vial at Rheims* ** I shall not (says 
Claude de Verdier) pass over Paolos Emilios of Verona** 
malicious silence^ who omitted mentioning many things 
relating to the glory of the French nation. Nor can it be 
said he was ignoi'ant of those things, upon which none 
were silent bclbre himself; such as lljat od which was sent 
from heaven for anointing our monarcUs; and also the 
lilies. And even though be had not credited tliem him- 
seltj he ought to have declared the opinion of mankind.’* 
Vossius^ however, commends his silence in regard to thesd 
idle tales. Julius 8caliger mentions a book containing the 
history of the family of the Scaligers, as translated into 
elegant Latin by Paulus Emilius; and in hU letter about 
the antiquity and splendour of the family, he has the foU 
lowing passage; By the injury of time, the malice of 
enemies, and the ignorance of writers, a great number of 
memoirs relating to our family were lost; so that the name 
of Scaliger would have been altogether burled in obscurity, 
had it not been for Paul us Kmilius of Verona, that most 
eloquent writer and preserver of ancient pedigrees j who 
having found in Bavaria very ancient annals of our family, 
written, as himself tells U9, in a coarse style, polished and 
translated them into Latin. From this book my father ex¬ 
tracted such particulars as seemed to reflect the ** greatest 
honour on our family.’* Scaliger speaks also of it in the 
first edition of hU Commentary on Catullus, in 1586, and 
in the second, in 1600, but in such a oiannev as differs 
somewhat from the passage above cited* Scioppius hat 
severely attacked Scaliger on account of these variations ; 
he observes, that no mention being made of the place 
where this manuscript was pretended to be found, nor the 
person who possessed it, and such authors as had searched 
the Bavarian libraries with the utmost care, having met 
with no such annals; he therefore asserts, that whatever 
the Scaligers advanced concerning this work, was ail im¬ 
posture. Emiijus, as to his private Ufe^ was a man of ex¬ 
emplary conduct and untainted reputation. He died ia 
1520, and was buried in the cathedral at Paris/ 

1 MotrerL—{ficncoa, vol* XL^TinlivtclUi-^tii. DieW 
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EMLYN (Thomas] j m learned English difinef a great 
champion of Arlanism^ and memorable for hb sufferings 
on that account^ waa dei$ceiided of a substantiai and repu-- 
table famil^v and born at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, May 
27, 1663. His parents were frequenters of the established 
church, and particularly acquainted with Cumberland^ 
then a minister at Stamford, afterwards bishop of Feter^ 
borough; but being inclined to the sentiments of the non-^ 
conformists, they chose to bring up their sou to the tni- 
nistry among them. For this purpose, after be had beeu 
at a private school four years^ he was sent in 1678 to an 
academy in Northamptonshire, where he continued four 
years* more. He went in 1679 to Cambridge, and was 
admitted of Emanuel college i but soon returned to the 
academy* In August 1GH2, he removed to Mr* Doolittle's 
school near London; and in December following made bis 
first essay as a preacher at Mr. Doolittle's meeting-house, 
near Cripplegate. In 16B3| Mr. Emiyn became chaplain 
to the countess of Donegal, a lady of gieat quality and 
estate in the north of Ireland, but then living in Lincoln's- 
iiiu-heldG. Ill 1634, Mr. Emlyn went over wilb the courts 
tess and the rest of her family to Belfast, in Ireland, where 
she was soon after married to sir William Franklin, and 
lived iij great state and splendour* Here our chaplain had 
a very liberal and handsome allowance, usually wore tlie 
habit of a clergyman, and was treated by sir William and 
the countess with every mark of civility. Sir William, who 
had a good estate in the west of England, offered him a 
considerable living there; but this offer he declined, not ‘ 
being satiuBed with the terms of mlnistenal conformity, 
though at that time he had no sempies on the subject of 
the trinity ; constantly attended the service of the church 
both parts of the day; and when in the evening be preached 
in the countess's hall, he had the minister of tlie parish, Mr. 
Claude Gilbert, for a hearer, with whom be lived in great in¬ 
timacy, and for whom he often officiated in the parish church. 
Indeed, without any subscription, he had from the bishop of 
the diocese a licence to preach /acuUatis ejeercenda^ gratia ; 
insomueb that it was reported that he had entirely left the 
dissenters, and was gone over to the establishment* While 
Mr. Emlyn was in this station, he made a journey tq 
Dublin, ^here he preached once to the cougregation of 
which Mr. Daniel Williams and Mr* Joseph ' Boyse were 
then pastors ^ and so acceptable wei'e his serrices to the 
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ftuditnce^ that the people were afterwards induced to in-* 
vite him thither- l^owards the latter end of king Jaioes*a 
reign, the noith of Ireland waa thrown into auch confusion 
and disorder, that the family of air William Franklin and 
the couutess of Donegal broke up; an event which waa 
Bcceleratcd by some domestic di^erences, Mr* Emlyn, 
therefore, returned to boiidon, where Le arrived in De¬ 
cember iGtsB. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Daniel Will lams had 
i^cnio time before retreated to the same place, having 
quUlcd ihe pastoral cure of the congregation at Dublinp 
v.jjich he could never be persuaded to resume. When thu 
deterjnination was known, and Mr. Etnlyn had not yet 
left Ireland, Mr. Boyse sounded him by letter, tOfLnowr 
whether he was disposed to become Mr. Williamses suc¬ 
cessor, and wished him to take Dublin in his way to Eng¬ 
land, but this he declined. In Mr. Finlyn's journeyings 
between Ireland and London, he several times accepted of 
invitations to preach in the parish-churches of some towns 
through which be passed. At Liverpool iu particular, as 
he vras standing at the door of bis inn one Saturday even¬ 
ing, the minister of the place, concluding by his garb that 
he was a clergyman, requested him to give his parishioners 
a sermon the next day, which he accordingly did. What 
■wa.3. very remarkable, when he passed that way again some 
time afterwards, the tnUilster being dead, several of the 
people, who had heard him before, desired him to preach 
for them the next Sunday, which service lie performed so 
much to their satisfaction, that they offered to use their in¬ 
terest with their patron to procure him the living; an offer 
with which his views of things did not permit him to comply. 
After Mr. Emlyu had returned to London, being out of 
employment, he was invited by sir Robert Rich, one of 
the lords of the admiralty, in May to his house near 

Beccles, In Suffolk, and was by him prevailed upon to 
officiate as minister to a dissenting congregation at Lowe- 
stodT in Ibat county. TbU place he supplied for about a 
year and a half, but refused the invitation of becoming their 
pastor, having determined not to accept the pastoral care, 
where be was not likely to settle for life, or at least for a 
long continuance. Here also he cultivated a friendly cor¬ 
respondence with the parish-minister, frequerrtly taking 
aeverai of his people along with him to church, and accom¬ 
panying the minister in collecting public charities; by 
^hich tueoas a penect harmony aubsiated between the 
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members of the establishmeiit and the tlisst^niers. During 
Mr* Etnlyft’s re^iidence at LuwestolT, he coiitrarteJ a cip^e 
and intimate acquaitiUnee with Mr William MauuUig^ a 
nonconformist minister at PeasenliaU in that neighbour¬ 
hood. Being both of them of an inquisitive temper, they 
frequently conferred together, and juiiuly examined into 
the principal points of religiun, mutually communicating 
to each other their respcciive sentiments, This corre¬ 
spondence, notwithstanding the great dislaiice to which 
they were afterwards sepurated, was carried on by letters as 
long as Mr, Manning lived* Dr, Slierlock's Vindication 
of the Trinity'* having been published about this time, 
their thoughts were much turned to the consideration of 
that subject, the reiiidt of which was, that they began to 
differ from the received doccrinein that article. Mr. Man¬ 
ning embraced the Sociiiian opinion, and strove liard to 
bring Mr, Emlyn into the same way of thinking; but he 
could not be brought to doubt either of the pre-existence 
of Jesus as the or that hy him God had creaU?d the 

material world, llie interpretations which the Sociniana 
gave of the scriptures appeared to our divine so forced and 
unnatural, that he could by no means accede to tbeut; nor 
did he ever, in the succeeding part of his life, change hta 
sentiincuts upon the subject. Nevertheless, upon ocea-* 
Sion of his carrying a letter from Mr, Whiston to the pro- 
Jdcutor of the lower house of convocatioiv itt 171 i, he wait 
reflected oti as a Socinian preacher* 

When James IK had fled from Ireland to France, and 
iflairs were tending to a settlement uv the forvoer klngdoruj 
the protestant congregatioTis began to re-asscinhle in large 
oumbers. Upon this occastuu, Mr. Boyse again pre^^setl 
Wr* Etnlyn to accept the pastoral care, jointly with him¬ 
self, of the disscoting society in Wood-street, Dublin. 
The invitation being earnestly recommended by Mr. Na¬ 
thanael Taylor, an eminent minister iu Lundoti, Mr. Era- 
lyn thought proper to comply with tt, after having taken a 
considerable time for deliberation. Accordingly, in May 
J69J, he removed to Dublin. Here be soon came into 
great reputation as a preacher; He had not only a portly 
presence, a strong clear voice, and a graceful delivery, but 
hia discourses were for the most part rational and persua¬ 
sive, and always accompanied with something serious and 
pathetic. Controversial points he scarcely ever introduced 
Ulto the. pulpit. Eew excelled him iit prayer; and he wa^ 
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exemplary in the prirate duties which were Incumbent 
upon him as a Christian minister. Mn Emlyii being thus 
settled ill Dublin, contracted an acquaintance there with. 
Mrs. Esther Bury, who, though an usual attendant on 
the church'Service, had been induced, by the fame of bis 
preaching, to,become his hearer. She was one of the 
daughters and' coheiresses of Mr. David Sollom, a gen¬ 
tleman of good erit&ie in the county of Meath. At tbii 
time she was the wife of Uichard Cromleholme Bury, esq, 
who was possessed of a large estate near Limerick, and 
who, dying on the 2"Jd of November, lG9l, left her a 
widow, with a haudsome jointure. In this state, though 
she had many admirers, Mrs. Bury continued till 1694, 
when sbe was married to Mr, Emlyii. He was now arrived 
to the utmost height of his desires. Being possessed of 
an easy fortune, he lived in affluence, was highly beloved 
by bis people, and well respected by alt who knew him. 
In 16^*7 he had some thoughts of openly declaring his sen¬ 
timents ill relation to the Trinityj and of breaking off from 
the congregation; but, on mature deliberation, he deter-* 
mined not to proceed abruptly in so important an affair, 
hut embrace the first fair occasion of declaring bis opinion. 
Towards tJie end of 1701 he began to experience a very 
afflictive change in hU condition. HU first calamity waa 
of a domestic nature; far, on the [3cb of October, he loat 
hU wife, whicli event was succeeded, in a very few week^ 
by the decease of his mother; and he had a little before 
been deprived of a young son. The death of his wife, iri 
particular, inflicted a deep and tender wound upon his 
heart, as may be perceived in the sermon which be preached 
upon the occasion; and which was printed at Dublin, in 
1703, under the title of Funeral Consolations,** and 
from its popularity, several times reprintedi In it Mr, 
Emlyn never once mentions his wife, but, towards the 
conclusion of the discourse, has covertly and delicately 
delineated her character. 

In less than nine months after Mrs. Emiyn's decease^ he 
began to be involved in prosecutions ort account of hie 
opinions in relation to the Trinity. The first occasion was 
given by Dr. Duncan Cummins, a noted physician in 
Dublin, and a leading member of the congregadon m 
Wood-street. This gentleman had been brought up to 
tha study of divinity, but afterwards chose the medical 
l^rafessioD; he had done m^y kind ofEces to Mr. Emlyiu 
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butj having observed that Mr. Emlyn avoide<3 eiprestiflg 
the cooimoii opinion^ and those arguments which are sup¬ 
posed to support it, he strongly suspected that his judg¬ 
ment was against the Supreme Deity of the Lord Jesus 
ChrisU This suspicion he communicated to Mr. Buysc, 
the consequence of which was, that, in June 1702, tliey 
jointly wailed upon Mr Erolyiij acquainting him with their 
jealousies, and earnestly desiring to hnow his real senti¬ 
ments in the matter. Bcjng thus applied to, he thought 
himself bound to declare openly bis faith in so great a 
point. Accordingly he freely owned hiiuself to be convin¬ 
ced, that the God and fattier of Jesus Christ is alone the 
'Supreme Being, and superior in excellence and authority 
to his son, who derives all from him. At the same time, 
Mr* Emlyn told the gentlemen iSiat he did not aim to make 
any strife among the people of the CDiigregation, but w*aa 
willing to leave them peaceably, that, if they pleased, they 
might choose another minister. This, however, was not 
to be permitted him. Mr. Boyse, not willing to take 
such a weighty wiaiter upon himself, brought it before the 
Dublin miniiiters, namely, Mr. Weld^ Mr. Travers, Mr. 
SincTair, Mr* Iredel, and Mr. Tate. At an interview with 
them, he candidly explained bis seniimentB, the only rc- 
Bult of which was, that, on that very day, they agreed to 
cast him off, and that he should not be permitted to preach 
anymore: and this they did without consulting his con¬ 
gregation, who, as yet, were entire strangers to the affair. 
Mr. Emlyn, however, directed the deacons and chief 
managers of the church to be called together, when he in¬ 
formed them, that a difference of opinion relative to the 
Trinity had rendered him offensive to some who were 
present, and to the ministers of Dublin; upon which ac¬ 
count, thankfully acknowledging the kindness and respect 
they had shewn him for so many years, he desired his dis¬ 
mission. At this declaration the gentlemen assembled were 
greatly surprised and grieved; and Dr. Cummins himself 
then wished he had not begun the busincas, Jt was propo¬ 
sed that Mr, Emlyn should lie by for some time without 
preaching ; but to this be would not consent without a de-^ 
elaration of the cause, leat he should be suspected of hav¬ 
ing been guilty of some tmniorality. The next proposition 
was, that he should retire for a while to Englandi pro¬ 
vided it was approved of by the ministers. To this they 
agfded, accotnpanyitig their sgreemeut with a curious^ 
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wciemget sent by two of their number^ charging bina not 
to preach any where, to whateiver place he went. Mrl 
lUtnlyn embarked for England the next day, with great 
convenience to himself and family ; and^ no sooner wai he 
gone, than a loud clamour was raised against him aEid his 
opinions. When he came to London, he found some per* 
ions who were disposed to treat him with candour and 
charity* I'his, however, when they heard of it, was so 
offensive to the Dublin ministers, that they endeavoured, 
by their letters, to render him as odious as possible. 
While he was tn Loudon, be published a short account of 
his case. 

After about ten weeks' absence, though Mr, Emlyn re-' 
ceived discouraging accounts of the rage that prevailed 
against him in Dublin, he thought it necessary to return 
to his family. Finding that both his opinions and his per¬ 
son Jay under a great odium among many who knew little 
of the subject in dispute, he wrote his 'rHumble Inquiry 
into the Scripture account of Jesus Christ; or, a short ar¬ 
gument concerning his Deity and Glory, according to the 
Gospel.” A few days after this work was printed, our 
author intended to return to England j but some 2ea1ous . 
dissenterg, getting notice of his design, resolved to have 
him prosecuted* Two of them, one of whom was a pres- 
byterian, and the other a baptist-church officer, were for 
presenting Mr. Ernlyn i but, upon reflection, this method 
was judged to be too slow, and too uncertain in its opera¬ 
tion* Mr* Caleb Thomas, therefore, the latter of the two 
dissenters, immediately obtained a fecial warrant from 
the lord chief justice (sir Hicbard Pyiie) to seize our author 
and his books. Our author, with part of the impression of 
bis work, being thus seized, was carried before the lord 
^hief justice, who at first refused bail, but afterwards said 
that h might be allowed with the attorney-generar* con¬ 
sent ; which being obtained, two sufficient persons were 
bound in a recognizance of eight hundred pounds for Mr. 
Emiyn'a appearance* This was in Hilary term, February 
1703, at the end of wfiioh he was bound over to Easter 
teroi;, when the grand jury found the bill, wherein he was 
indicted of blasphemy* To such a charge he chose to 
traverse. The indictnient was altered three times beforft 
it was finally settled, which occasioned the trial to be de¬ 
ferred till June 14, 1703* On that day, Mr. Emlyn was 
ioformed, by an emineut gentleman of the long robe, sir 
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Richard Levins^ afterwards lord chief justice of the com- 
tncn picas, that he would not be permitted to speak freelj^ 
hut that it waa designed to run him down like a wolf, wkh* 
out law or-game; and he was soon convinced that this waa 
not a groundless assertion* The indictment wa** for writ¬ 
ing and publishing a book, wherein he had blasphemously 
anti maliciously atiserted, that Jesus Christ was not equal 
to God the fttlhcr, to whom he was subject; and this with 
a seditious intention* iVs Emlyn knew that it would 
he difhcult to convict him of being the author of the work^ 
he did not think himself bound to be his own accuser, and 
llic prosecutor not being able to produce sulHcient evi-> 
dcnce of the fact, at length sent for Mr* Boyse, This gen¬ 
tleman, being examined as to what Mr* Euilyn had preached 
of tlie matters contaizted in the book, acknowledged that 
he had said nothing of them in the pulpit directly, but only 
■ome things that gave ground of suspicion* Mr* Boyse 
being farther asked, what our author had said in private 
conference with the ministers, answered, tlzat what he 
bad declared there was judged by his brethren to be near 
to Ariantsm*’* Though tJiis only proved the agreement of 
the book with Mr* Emlyn's sentiment, it yet had a gi'cat 
efleet upon the minds of the Jury, and tended more than 
any other consideration to produce a verdict against him* 
The queeTfs couTtsel, having thus only presumption to 
allege, contended, that strong presumption was as good an 
evidence; whicii doctrine was seconded by the lord chief 
justice, who repeated it to the jury, who brought him in 
guilty, without cousiderttig the contents of the book— 
whether blaapheniy or not, confining themselves, as it 
would appear, to the fact of publishing; for whirii some of 
them afterwards expressed their concent The verdict 
being pronounced, the passing of the sentence was de¬ 
ferred to June I6f being the last day of the term* Jn the 
tnean time Mr* Emlyn was committed to the common jaiK 
During this iiicerval, Mr* Boyse shewed great concern Tor 
our author, and used all his interest to prevent the rigorous 
sentence fur which the attorney-general [Hobert Rqchford, 
esq*) had moved, viz* theptllory. It being thought proper 
that Mr. Emlyn should write (o the lord chief justice, he 
jtccordingly did so; but with what effect we are not told* 
When he appeared to have judgment given against him, it 
was moved by one of the queen's couusel (Mr* Brodrick) 
that he should retract; but te this our ,au^or could uqI 
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contenL The lord chief justice, therefore, proceeded to 
pass sentence on him, which was, that he should suffer « 
year's imprisonment, pay a thousand pounds hne to the 
queen, and lie in prison tiii paid ; attd that he should find 
security for good behaviour during life* The pUtoy, he 
was told, was the punishment due ; but, on account of hts 
being a man of letters, it was not inflicted* Then, with a 
paper on his breast, he was led round the four courts to 
be exposed, Afler judgment had been passed, Mr* Emiya 
was committed to the sheriffs of Dublin, and was a cios# 
prisoner, for somethhig more than a quarter of a year, in. 
the house of the under^sheiiff On the 6th of October he 
was hastily hurried away to the common jail, where he lay 
among the prisoners in a close room hlJed with six beds, 
for about Eve or six weeks ; and then, by an habeas cor^ 
pus, he was upon his petition removed into the Marshaisea 
for his health. Having here greater conveniences, be 
wrote, in 1704, a tract, entitled General Hcmarks on Mr* 
fioyse*s Vindication of the true Deity of our blessed Sa¬ 
viour/* In the Marshalsca bur author remained till July 
{31,1705, during the wjioie of which time his former ac*- 
quaintances were estranged from him, and all oflices of 
friendship or civility in a maimer ceased; especially among 
persons of a superior rank. A few, indeed, of the plainer 
tradesmen belonging "to his late congregation were morii 
compassionate; but not one of the dissenting ministers of 
Dublin, Mr. Boyse excepted, paid him any visit or aiten- 
tioiu At icngthi through the zealous and repeated solt- 
ct tat ions of Mr. Boyse, the generous interference of Tho-* 
mas Medlicote, esq* the humane interposition of the duke 
of Ormond, and tiie favourable report of the lord chancellor 
[sir Richard Cox, to whom a petition of Mr* £mlyn had 
been preferred), and whose report was, that such exorbi¬ 
tant 6nes were against law, the hue was reduced to seventy 
pounds, and it was accordingly paid into her majesty^s 
exchequer. Twenty pounds more were paid, by way of 
composition, to Dr. Narcissus March, archbishop of Ar« 
magD, who, as queen's almoner, had a claim of one shiU 
Jjng a pound upon the whole Bne. During Mr* Emlyn's 
eunflnement in the Marshalsea, he regularly preached 
there* He had hired a pretty large room to himself; wht* 
ther, on the Sundays, some of the imprisoned debtors re^ 
ported ; and from without doors there came several of the 
lower sort of hit former people and usual hearers* 

VoL. XllL O 
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i^oon after his release Mr, EmlyTi returned to London^ 
where a small coiigre^tiofi was fotinid for him, consisting^ 
of a few friends, to whnoi he preached once every Sunday, 
't'his he did without salary or stipend ; ahboiigh, in conse^ 
queTic0^4^’his wife^s jointure having devolved to her chlh 
dren, his fortune was reduced to a narrow income. The 
liberty of preaching which our author enjoyed, great 

ojfence to several persons, and eapecially to Mr, Charte» 
Leslie, the famous nonjuror^ and Mf. Francis Higgitis, 
the rector of Balruddery# in the county of Jhibiin, Comh 
plaint was tnade upon the subject to Dr. Tenison, arch^ 
bishop of Canterbiiryj who was not inclined to molest him. 
Nevertheless# in the representation of tlie lower house of 
conv-ocation to the queen in 1711, it was asserted, that 
weekly sermons were preached in defence of the unitariati 
principlesj an assertion which Mr, Kinlyn thought proper 
to deny in a paper containing some observations upon it. 
After a few years, his congregation was dissolved by llie 
death of the principal persons who had attended upon hb 
ndiiiBtry, and he retired into silent ohscurity, but not 
into idleness; for the greater part of his life was diligently 
spent in endeavouring to support# by various works# tb# 
principles he had embraced, and the cause for which he 
had auffered. The first performance published by hiiu, 
after Ills release from prison# was A Letter to the Ue\^ 
Dr, WilUs, dean of Lincoln * being some friendly remarks 
on his sermon before the honourable house of commune# 
Nov. 5, 170S,” The intention of this letter was to sliew 
that the punishment even of papists for religion was not 
warranted by the Jewish laws; and that Christians had 
been marc cruel persecutors than Jews. In 1706 Mr, 
Emtyn published what his party considered as one of his 
most elaborate productio 11 !i4# “ A Vindication of the worship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, on Unitarian priiictples. In an¬ 
swer to what is said, on that head, by Mr. Joseph Boyse# 
in his Vindication of the Deity of Jesus Christ, To wliich 
is annexed# an answer to Dr, Waterland on tl»e same head/’ 
Two publications came from our author in 1707# the first 
of which was entitled ‘*The supreme Deity of God the 
Father deTuonstrated. In au^twer to Dr, Sherlock's argu^ 
meuts fur the supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ#, or what¬ 
ever can be urged against the supremacy of the first per- 
■uti of the Holy Trinity,” The otlier was ** A brief Vin- 
ilicaiiou of the Bisbqp i>f Glouccsterii [Dr, Fowler} Dis- 
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courses concemmg the descent of the man Christ Jesus 
from Heaven, from Dr. Sherlock the dean of St. Paul’s 
charge of heresy. With a confutation of his new notion m 
his late book of The Scripture proofs of our Saviour’s di-, 
vinity.” In 1108 Mr* Enilyii printed tiiree tracts, all of 
them directed against Mr. Leslie. T'he titles of them are 
as follow; 1. Itemarks on Mr. Charles Leslie*s first Dia.^ 
logue on the Sociniati controversy. 2* A. Vindication of 
the Remarks on Mr. Charles Leslie’s Brsit Dialogue on 
the Socinian controversy. 3. An Examination of Mr. 
Leslie’s last Dialogue relating to the satisfaction of Jesus 
Christ, Together with some remarks on Dr. SUlliiig- 
fleet’s True reasons of Christ's Sufferings. In the year 
IrTiO he published The previous question to the several 
questions about valid and invalid Baptism, Lay-baptism, 
ic. considered; vis. whether there be any necessity 
(upon the principles of Mr, Wall’s History of infant bap* 
tism)Tor the continual use of baptism among the posterity 
of baptised Christians.” But this hypothesis, though sup.*' 
ported with ingenuity and learnttig, has not obtained many 
oonverta. Our author did not again appear from the press 
till 171S, when he published “A full Inquiry into the 
original authority of that text, I John v. 7. There are three 
that bear record in heaven, &c.: containing an account 
af Dr. Mill’s evidence, from antiejuity, for and against iu 
being genuine ; with an eKaminatiou of bis judgment 
thereupon.” This piece was addressed to Dr. William 
Wake, lord archbishop of Canterbury, president, to the 
bishops of the same province, his grace's suRVagaus, and 
to the clergy of the lower house of convocation, then as* 
scmbled. The disputed text found an advocate in Mr. 
Martin, pastor of the French church at the Hague, who 
published a critical dissertation on the subject, in opposi* 
lion to Mr, Emlyn’s Inquiry. In 1718 our author again 
considered the question, in “ An Answer to Mr> Martin’a 
critical dissertatian on 1 John v. 7 ^ shewing the insuf-* 
ficiency of his proofs, and'the errors of his suppositions, 
by which he attempta to establish the authority of that text 
from supposed manuscripts.” Mr. Martin having'pub¬ 
lished an examination of this answer, Mr. Einlyn printed 
a reply to it in 172D| which produced a third tract uj^uii 
the subject by Mr. Martin, and there the controversy 
ended ; eor, we believe, was it revived in a separate form, 
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timil wUliin Aeic few years by Mr* arcbdeacon TravJa and 
professor Porson. 

White Mr* Enilyn was engaged in this celebrated eoTt* 
trorcrsy, be found leisure for other publications* In 1718 
be printed a tract entitled^ Dr. BcnnePs new theoir of 
the IVinity examined ; or, some coniiderations on the Dis¬ 
course of the erer blessed Trinity in Unity; and his 
mtnation of Dr. Clatke^s sinpture Doctrine of the Trinity*^ 
J)r. Deimet’s explication of the Trinity was singular, and 
approached to Sabelltanism; oti which account he laid him* 
self open to the suictures both of trinitarian and Unitarian 
divines. Three pieces were published by Mr* Emlyn in 
I T 19. The first was ** Remarks on a book entitled Tho 
Doctrine of the bleased Trinity stated and defended, by 
fbur London rainisters, Mr* Tong, Mr. Rohinson, Mr* 
Smith, and Mr* Reynolds* With an appendix, concerning 
the equality of the Three Persons, and Mr* Jurteu^s testi¬ 
mony to ibe primitive doctrine on this poinL*^ These were 
four dissenting clergymen, who had united their talents 
upon the subject. His next publication was, ** A true 
narrative of the proceedings of tlie dissenting mlnistera of 
Dublin against Mr. Thomas Emlyn ; and of his prosecution 
(at some of the dissenters' instigation) in the secular court, 
and his suderings thereupon, for his humble Inquiry into 
the scripture account of the Lord Jesus Christ; annii 
1702, 3, 4, S. To which is added an appendix, contain* 
ing the author's own and the Dublin ministers* account of 
the difference between him and them, with some remarks 
thereon The last tract published by our author, in 1719, 
was “ The reverend Mr, Trosse’a Argamcnta answered j 
relating to the Lord Jesus Christ, atld the Deity of the Holy 
Ghost, Taken frotn his Catechism, and Sennuji on Luke 
xxii* 31. printed at Exon,** 

Although Mr. Emlyn fluttered himself that Iifs doctrine 
gradually gained ground both In England and Ireland, he 
atilL continued to be so obnoxious, that none of the divines 
among the disi^enters in London dared to ask him to preach 
fbr them, excepting the ministers of the baptist congrega¬ 
tion at Barbican, Mr* BuiTungbs and Mr. (afterwards Dr*) 
James Foster, who invited him more than once to tbac 
oHice* About 1726, upon the decease of Mr, James Pierce, 
of Exeter, severat of the people wished to invite Mr* 
Eihlyn thither ; bub soon as he was acquainted with it. 
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be requested them to desiit, thanking them for their re¬ 
spectful attention to him, and eKcut»ing hU acceptance of 
an invitation^ on.account of hit dccUiiing years^ and the 
feebleness of his limbs* 'Hioogb our author Jived in prU 
rate retirement, he was honoured with the esteem and 
friendship of divers persons of distinguished learning and 
in eminent stations* He was particularly intimate with 
Dr* Samuel Clarke, who, though at hrst he was upon tbe 
reserve with Mr* Emtyn, when he came to be farther ao 
quainted with him, expressed a high value and regard for 
him, generally advised with him iu matters of importance, 
and opened bis mind tohiui with the utmost freedom* Tl>e 
doctor^s language to our author was, ** I can say any thing 
to you.” Mr* Whiston also, in his account of his own Die, 
has spoken of Eiolyii sevefal times in teriuA of great rcsiiect. 
In 1731 our author wrote “ Observations on Dr* Water- 
land's notions in relation to Polytheism, Ditheism, the 
Son's consubstantiality with, and inferiority to, the Father 
and iu the same year he drew up some Memoirs of the 
Life and Sentiments of the reverend Dr* Samuel Clarke,” 
neither separately published, but inserted in his works* 
Mr* Emlyn, wluo was naturally of a very cheerful and 
lively temper, enjoyed, in all respects^ a large sbar^ of 
health, tlie gout excepted; which, by degrees, impaired 
bis health, and by its annual returns greai^ disabled hj-ia 
in his limbs. For the last two or three years of bis life Jie 
grew much feebler; and about a y^r before hii death he 
received a violent shock, which it was feared would have 
carried him off* However, he so well recovered from it, 
that he weathered the next winter, ^ough a severe one, 
without any farrier breach upon his health. On Friday, 
July 17, 1743. be waa suddenly taken ill in the night, hut 
grew so &r better as to be able, for some days, to oonverse 
with his friends, aud to testify the great satisfaction he en* 
Joyed in the ooniciouanesi of bis integrity* His dtsurder 
returoui^ be departed tbb life on Tuesday, the 90tb day 
of the momb, in the seventy-ninth year of bis age* On 
the 16tb of August foliowin;^ his funeral sermon wiM 
preached at Barbican, by Mr* Foster, who has given hun. 
a#i excellent character. His character is likewise displayed 
at large in the Memoirs of his life, in which we are told 
that he was one of the brightest examples of substantliL 
unaffected piety, of serious rational devotion, of a steady 
unshaken integrityi and an undaunted Chrlsuan courage* 
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He was buried in Bnuhill-Fields, where there is in inscrip¬ 
tion to bii memory. The Memoirs of his life were written 
by his son, Sollom Emlyn, esq. and separately publishefL ^ 
in 1746. In the same year they were prefixed to a collee* 
tion of bis works, in two volumes, octavo. An appendix 
is added, containing several short papers, drawn op by our 
author, on various subjects. Mr. Sollom Emlyn, who was 
bred to the law, and became an eminent counsellor, was 
employed to pubttsh Lord chief justice Haleys History of 
the Pleas of the Crown,which he did in 1736, in two 
volumes, folio, together with a preface and large notes, 
xuany of which were contributed by Mr, William Whiston, 
a son of the celebrated Whiston, who also examined many 
of the records for the purpose of accuracy. Mr. Sollom 
Emlyn died in 1756, and left one son, Thomas Emlyn, esq. 
barrister at law, a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and fellow of 
the royal society, who died in 1797. ' 

Mr. Emlyn was one of the most .eminent divines of the 
Arian persuasion which this country has produced, but 
his writings are not now so much read as they formerly 
were. He was what is called a high Arian ; believing our 
blessed Saviour to be the first of derived beings, the 
Creator of the world, and an object of worship; but several 
persons who are advocates for*the pre-existence of Christ, 
do not entirely coincide with the ^sentiments which Mr. 
Emlyn has advanced upon these subjects. ^ 

EMMIUS (Ubbo), a learned professor of Groningen, 
was born at Gretha, a village in East Friesland, Dec. 5, 
1547.P He was the sgti of Emmo Diken, aininister of that 
village, who bad been Luther^s and Melancthongs disciple t 
and at nine years of age was sent to study at Embden, 
He continued there till he was eighteen, and was then sent 
to Bremen, to improve under the famous John Molanus. 
Beturning to his father, he did not go immediately to the 
university, but passed some time atNorden* Being turned 
of twenty-three, he was sent to Rostock, a flourishing 
university, where he heard the lectures of David Chytrmus, 
a celebrated divine and histurian ; and of Henry Bruce, 
an able mathematicieii and physician. 'The death of hit 
lather obliged htjn to return to £asf Friesland, after be 
bad continued above two years at Rostock; and his mother^s 
fa^essive grief upon this occasion hindered bis taking a 
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journey into France, as he had wished, and induced hitn 
to cohtinue with her three years, after which he went to 
Geneva, where he staid two years* Being returned into 
"Ills own country, fiL' had the choice of two prefemients, 
either to he a minister or the rector of a college: but, from 
a great degree of natural timidity, he could uot venture to 
engage in the ministry, though it was very much hU in-^ 
dination* He chose therefore to be rector of a college, 
which was that of Norden; and was admitted into that pusc 
ID t^79« He made his college flourbh exceedingly; but 
was turned out of bis employment irt tSST, through the 
2 eal of some Lutherans, because he would not subscrihe 
the confession of Augsburg* He was chosen the year after 
to be rector of the college of Leer, whose reputation he 
raised so high, that it surpassed that of Nordco; which the 
Lutherans could never retrieve from the declining state into 
which it fell after Emmius was deposed. 7"hey had ba¬ 
nished from Groningen several persons who followed Calvings 
reformation ; and those of the exiles who retired to Leer, 
meeting with the same fate as Einmius, engaged in a par-^ 
ticular frieudship with him ; so that, when the city ofCro^ 
nlngen confederated with the United Provinces, and the 
magistt'ates resolved to restore their college, Kmmlus being 
recommended by several .persons, they chose him to bo 
the rector of that college, and gave him a full power to 
make or abrogate there such statutes as be should think 
proper* 

He entered upon this employment in 1594, and cxer* 
cised it near twenty years, to tiie uncommon advantage of 
the students, who were sent in great numbers to that coU 
lege. At the end of that time, namely, in 1614, the ma¬ 
gistrates of Groningen changed their college into an unU 
%^ersity, and made Emmius professor of history and of the 
Creek tongue* He was the'first rector of that university, 
and one of the chief ornaments of it by his lectures, till the 
inBrmilies of old age did not sufFer him to appear any 
longer in public. Yet he did not become useless either to 
the republic of letters, or to the university of Groningen ; 
for he continued to write books, and to impart his wise 
counsels to the senate in all important affairs* He vf ^s. a 
mao whose learniog was not bis only merit: he was capably, 
which few men who spend their lives in a college are, of 
odming even princes. The governor of the provinces of 
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Friesland and Groningen consulted hi eh very often, and 
leldom failed to follow his advice* 

Emmios died at Groningen, Dec. 9, 1635^ leaving It 
family behind him i for he bad been twice married* In 
the last years of his life be composed the three volumes of 
his ** Vetus Groecia iHustrata,” or ancient Greece iihs- 
tmted: the first of which contains a geographical deacrip- 
tioa of Greece; the second^ the history of it; the tbinl;, 
the particular form of government in every state. This 
work was committed to the press in bit life-time; but^ 
tfirough the delays of the printers, not published till after 
his death, in 1626, 3 voU, 8vo. He had published several 
considerable works before this; as, his ** Opus Chronolo** 
gicmn novum,Groningen^ 1519, fol. and some genealo* 
gical works, which contain the history of Rome; and aa 
universal history, written in a very elaborate method; hia 
** Decades rerum Frisjcarum,” in which we do not find 
him unreasonably prepossessed in favour of his native 
country ; on the contrary, he confuted vigorously the idle 
tales related by the historians of Friesland, concerning the 
antiquities of their nation; and this love of truth raised 
him a great many enemies. Thia work was printed at 
Leyden, J6t6, fob an edition of great rarity* He wrote 
also a Htstoiy of William Lewis count of Nassau, gover¬ 
nor of Friesland; in which we meet, not only with a pa<' 
Tiegyric on that prince, but also a short histOfy of the 
United Provinces, from 1577 to 1514. This wea printed 
at Groningerr, 1621, 4tD* He had theological controversies 
with Daniel Hoffman, and wrote an abridgment of the life 
and errors of David George, the enthusiast, in German, 
and not in Latin, as Clement has proved in bis Bibl. 
Curieuse. When he died, be was about composing the 
bistoiy of Philip of Macedon; in order to shew the United 
Provinces by what fraudulent and indirect means Philip 
bad oppress^ the liberty of Greece, and bad already car¬ 
ried this history to the 15th year of Philip's reign* 

His knowledge of histoiy, and bis memory, must have 
been eatraordinaiy, if credit can be given to his biographers, 
who assert, tha^ without any pneparation, be could an¬ 
swer all manner of queitions concerning the history, botb 
sneient and modern, of any country whatsoever, without 
the least mistake in the circumstances of times, places^ 
wad persons* He not paly knew the actioiu, evenis and 
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motiveflp but understood tlie interest of the sereial 
natious, the form of their goirertimetit, tlie inclinations of 
their princesp the means they employed to enlarge their 
dominions, their alliances, and their origin* He kneir 
also the figure, situation, and magnitude of their cities 
and forta, die position of rivers and highways, the turnings 
and windings of mountains, &c* The author of his life 
has collected several encomiums, which Thuanus, Scaliger, 
Dousa, and others, have passed upon him, which are 
abundantly flattenitg, especially those of Scatiger, who 
styles Euimius'i History of Friesland ** a divine history*^ 
The magistrates of Groningen caused bis picture to be 
placed ill the town-house*^ 

* EMPEDOCLES, au eminent philosopher, poet, orator, 
historian, and physician, was of Agrigetituni, in Sicily, 
and flourished about the elghty^-fourth olympiad, or B. 
444. He appears from his doctrine to have been of thd 
Italic school; but under what master he studied philosophy 
is uncertain* After the death of his father Meto, who wat 
a, wealthy citizen of Agrigentum, he acquired great weight 
among his fellow-citizens, by espousing the popular party, 
and favouring democratic measures. He employed a large 
share of liis paternal estate in giving dowries to young 
women, and marrying them to men of superior rank* Hia 
,consequence in the state became at length so great, that 
be ventured to assume several of the distinctions of royalty^ 
particularly a purple robe, a golden girdle, a Delphic 
crown, and a train of attendants ; always retaining a grave 
and commanding aspect* He was a determined enemy to 
tyranny, and is said to have employed his influence ia 
estoblUbing and defendillg the rights of his countrymen* 
The skill which Empedocles possessed In medicine and 
tiaturaJ philosophy enabled him to perform many wotideia, 
which he passed upon the superstitious and credulous muEv 
titude for miracles. He pretended to drive away noxious 
winds from bis country, and hereby put a stop to epida^ 
mical diseases* He is taid to have checked, by the power 
of mDsic, the madnm of a young man, who was threaten* 
ing his enemy with instant death ; to have cured Pantha, 
a woman of Agrigentum, whom all the ph 3 *sicians bad de¬ 
clared incurable; to have restored a woman to life, who' 

^ Cen. —Vrclicn TlitatruiD.—Mnrpri*—Fnftpan'a Bibt 
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had lain breathless for thirty days; and to have done many 
cither things equally astonishing, after the manner of Py¬ 
thagoras : on account of which he was an object of uni¬ 
versal admiratLon, so that when be came to the Olympic 
games, the eyes of all the people were 6xed upon him* 
Besides medical skill, Empedocles possessed poetical ta¬ 
lents. The fragments of his verses, which are dispersed 
through various ancient writers, have been in part collected 
by Henry Stephens, in the “Poesis pbilosophica/’ 1574, 
8vo, This circumstance affords some ground for the opi¬ 
nion of Fabricius, that Empedocles was the real author of 
that ancient fragment which bears the name of ** The 
Golden Verses of Pythagoras/' He is said also to have 
been a dramatic poet;, hut Empedocles the tragedian was 
another person ; Suidas, upon some unknown authority, 
calls him the grandson of the philosopher. Georgias Leoti- 
tinus, a celebrated orator, was his pupil; whence it may 
seem reasonable to infer, that he was an eminent master of 
the art of eloquence. The particulars of his death are 
variously related. Some report, that during the night, 
after a sacred festival, he was conveyed away towards the 
heavens, amidst the splendour of celestial light; others 
that he threw himself into the burning crater of Mount 
Etna. Much reliance cannot be placed on either of these 
stories. There is more probability that towards the close 
of his life he went into Greece, and died there, at what 
time is uncertain. Aristotle says he died at sixty years of 
age. The substance of his philosophy, according to Bruc- 
ker, \a this; It is impossible to judge of truth by the 
senses without the assistance of reason ; which is led, by 
the intervention of the senses, to the contemplation of the 
real nature, and immutable essences, of things. The first 
principles of nature are of two kinds, active and passive; 
the active is unity, or God ; the passive, matter. The 
active principle is a subtle, ethereal fire, intelligent and 
divine, which gives being to all things, and animates alt 
things, and into which all things will be at lost resolved. 
Many daimons, portions of the divine nature, wander 
through the region of the air, and administer human af¬ 
fairs. Man, and also all brute animals, are allied to the 
divinity; and it is therefore unlawful to kill or eat animalo. 
The world is one whole, circumscribed by the revolution 
of the sun, and surrounded, not by a vacuum^ Jiut by q. 
mass of inactive matter. The first material principles of 
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the four elementa are almilar atomsj inde^nitely small, and 
of a raiitid form. Matter, thus divided into corpuscles^ 
poaseS3ed the primary qualities of friendskip and discord, 
by means of which, upon the 6m agitation of the original 
chaotic mass, homogeneous parts were iiiiited, and hetero¬ 
geneous separated, and the four elements composed, of 
which all bodies are generated. The motion of the cor¬ 
puscles, which excites the qualities of friendship and dis¬ 
cord, is produced by the energy of intellectual fire, or 
divine mind ; all motion, and consequently all life and 
being, must tlierefore be ascribed to God» The 6rst prin¬ 
ciples of the elements are eternal; nothing can begin ^ to 
exist, or be annihilated ; but all the varieties of nature are 
produced by combination or separation- In the Formation 
of the world, ether was first secreted from chaos, then fire, 
then earth ; by the agitation of which were produced water 
and air. The heavens are a solid body of air, crystallized 
by fire* Tlie stars are bodies composed of fire, they are 
fixed in the crystal of heaven; but the planets wander 
freely beneath it. The sun is a fiery mass, larger than the 
moon, which is in the form of a liollow plate, and twice as 
far from the sun as from the earth. The soul of man con¬ 
sists of two parti, the sensitive, produced from the same 
principles with the elements ; and the rational, which is a 
dsemon sprung from the divine soul of the world, and sent 
down into the body as a punishment for its crimes in a for¬ 
mer state, wliere it transmigrates tilt it is lufEciently puri¬ 
fied to return to God,’ 

EMPEHEUR (Constantine), of Oppyck, in Holland, 
was born there in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
and acquired great reputation for his knowledge of the 
oriental languages. He was also an able lawyer and di¬ 
vine, and took his degree of doctor in the latter faulty. 
He studied the oriental languages under Druslus and Er- 
penius, and after having been professor of theology and 
Hebrew at Harderwich for eight years, was, in 1627, made 
professor of Hebrew at Leyden, on which occasion he de¬ 
livered an harangue on the dignity and utility of the He¬ 
brew language, and it was his constant endeavour to dif¬ 
fuse a knowledge of that language, and of the Arabic and 
Syriac, among his countrymen, that they might be the bet¬ 
ter enabled to combat the objections of the Jews to the 
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Christian religion^ In ISZD^ <^ount Maurice^ governor of 
Breail, appointed him his counseibr. He died in June 
1648, very soon after he iiad begun ^course of theology 
at Leyden. He lived in much intimacy with Lewis de 
Dieu, Daniel Heinsius, and the BuKtorfsi who speak very 
highly of him. He offered at one time to supei'intend the 
printijig of a TaJmtidical dictionary in Holland, and endea-* 
voured to bring the younger Buxtorf to Leyden^ who had 
undertaken to defend the vowel pointi against Lewis Cap^ 
pelt We also find him corresponding with our excellent 
archbishop Usher. Constantine's works are^ K “Com^ 
mentariua ad codicem Babylonicum, scu Tractatus ThaU 
mudicus de mensum Templi/' Leyden, J63o^ 4tOt 2. 
** Versio et Notts ad Paraphrasin Josephi Jachiadsa in 
Danielem/' Amst. 1633, 4to. 3. Itiner&num D. Beu- 
jaminis/' Heb. and Lat Leyden, Svo. 4« ** Moysia Kimchi 
Oncumatica Chaldaica," ibid. 8vo. 5. Confutatlo Abar- 
banelis et Alscbeichi in caput iiit. Isatx," ibid. 1631^ 8vo, 
and FranCp 1635^ 6, ** Commentarius in Tractatum ThaU 

modicum, qui dicitur Porta, de legibus Hebrteorum furen^ 
sibus,” Heb. and Lat. ibid. 1637, 4to. 7. Commentarius 
ad Betramum de HepubUca. Hebrvorum," 1641, 8vo. * 
EMSEH (J£ft0>i£), an opponent of Luther in the 
teenth century, was a native of the qircle of Suabta, a 
licentiate of the canon law, professor at Leipslc, and secre^ 
tary and counsellor to George dtike of Saxony. When 
Luther's transtatiou of the Bible appeared, it was very 
generally read in Germany, and contributed much to ad¬ 
vance the reformation. An antidote was therefore neces¬ 
sary, and Emser was fixed upon as the beat qualified tt» 
furnish lU This he £rst attempted by publishing some 
notes on Luther's New Testament, and afierwards, eocou* 
raged by the duke and two popish bishops, produced what 
lie called ** A correct translation" of the New Testament 
into German, which was in fact little more than a tran¬ 
script of Luther's labours, with some alterations In favour 
of the peculiar tenets of the Romish church; yet the duke 
Gedirge had such an opinion of this formidable translation, 
and of the tnisebief it wodld do to the refonnedf. that4is soon 
as It was ready to appear (1527), lie issued aproefamatton 
in which he treated Luther and his disciptes with the most 
vilulept language. Emser also^entered into controversy 

1 H«r«rl.^F«pp«ii Bibt 8*1^ 
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Liuhc^r^ on the tnaas and other 4uVject» which then 
loniicd the bum of the disputes between the popish ad'* 
herentsand the reformed* He died suddenly Nov. 1527^ 
and his works soon after him, which, indeed, had never 
been held in high repute, nor did Luther ever condescend 
to answer him. * 

ENFIELD (William), a dissenting divine of great 
learning and amiable character, was bom at Sudbury, on 
March 29, 0*8. 174J, of parents in a humble walk of 
life, but of very respectable characters. His amiable dis¬ 
position and promuing talents early recommended him to 
the rev« Mn Hextall, the dissenting minister of that place,' 
who took great care of his education, and infused into bis- 
young mind that taste for elegance in composition, which 
ever afterwards distinguished him* In his aeventeenth 
year, he was sent to the academy at Daventry, then under^ 
the direction of the rev* Dr* Ashworth, where he passed 
through the usual course of instruction preparatory to the 
ofBce of the ministry; and with such success did he culti¬ 
vate hh talents, that, on leaving the academy, be was at 
once chosen, in 176!?, minister of tiie congregation of 
Benii^s Gnrdeu, in Liverpool, where he passed seven of 
the happiest year# of life, very generally beloved and es¬ 
teemed. He married^ in 1767, the daughter of Mr. Hol¬ 
land, draper, in Liverpool, with whom he passed all the 
rest of his days in most cordial union. His literary repu* 
tatioii WHS extended, during Uia resicletice in this place, by 
the publication of two volumes of sermons, which were- 
veiy well receiveil, and were followed hy^ ** A Collection 
of Hymns and of Family Prayers.” 

About 1770, he was invited to take a share in the conduct 
of the dissenting academy at Warrington, and also to oc¬ 
cupy the place of minister to the congregation there, both 
vacant by Ujc death of the rev. Mr. Seddon. His accept 
ance of this hotmuralile invitation was a source of a variety 
of mixed sensations and events to him, of which anxiety 
and vexation composed too large a share for ids happiness. 
No avsiduUy on bU part was wanting in the perfomiance of 
his varioQi duties; but the diseases of the inatituticn were 
radical and incurable; and perhaps hfs gentleness of tem¬ 
per was ill adapted to contend with the dilhculties in 
matter of discipline, which teem entailed on all dii^sentbg 
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aicaclcunles, and which, in ihat siiuation^ fell upon him, 
the domestic re^sident, with peculiaT ueigliti He always, 
howevePi poss-eascd the respect and affection of the best- 
disposed of the students; and there was no reason to sup¬ 
pose that any other person, in Ins place, could hai^e pre* 
vented that dissolution which the academy underwent in' 
1783, During the period of his eiigagcment there, his 
indefatigable industry was exerted in the composition of a 
number of works, mostly, indeed, of the class of useful 
compilations, but containing valuable displays of his powers 
of thinking and writing. The most considerable was his 
** Institutes of Natural Philosophy,*’ 1783, 4to, a clear 
and weiUarranged compendium of the leading principles, 
theoretical and expcrimetital, of the sciences comprized 
tinder that head. And it may be tnenlioned as an extraor¬ 
dinary proof of Ills diligence and power of comprehension, 
that, on a vacancy in the mathematical department of the 
academy, which the state of the institution rendered it 
impossiUe to supply by a new tutor, he prepared himself 
at a short warning to Bll it up; and did 611 it with credit 
and utility^, though this abfitruse branch of science had 
never before been a particular object of his study. He 
continued at Warrington two years after the academy 
had broken up, taking a few private pupils. In 17S3, 
receiving an invitation from the principal dissenting con¬ 
gregation at Norwich, he accepted it, and Brst hs^ed his 
residence at Thorpe, a pleasant village near the city, 
where he pursued hia plan of taking a limited number of 
pupils to board in his house* He afterwards removed to 
Norwich itself, and at length, fatigued with the long cares 
of education, entirely ceased to receive boarders, and only 
gave private imitructions to two or three select pupils a 
few hours in the moriiing. ThU too he at last discontinued, 
and devoted himself solvly to the duties of hb congregation,, 
and the retired and independent occupations of literature. 
Yet, ill a private way and small circle, few men had been 
more successful in location, of which many striking ex¬ 
amples might be mentioned, and none more so than the 

Id out lett «« fallcnr Df* Aikio j mistake af hig jn^gineBt bBatttnTDTda 
but Mr. Wnkcfldd isya, " Whan be acknowladfflcl h> mt, wllb ■ ma^sw- 
(Dr. Fnbrlri) en^a^ io Uie niTnltr more bfinourable to bit charic- 

tical RDcl (tbitofOji'lMOiil depailmfnu at tor than *11 fVlKrblfitv of intotleetutl 
Warriofftnop be appear* to h*ve m'a- fo&ompliBhnifliitt.” W*k«aeLil'i 
jUkeii hif tHleota* ** ni*dy men moirti v«U 1* p. -25. 
ik»T« flHie befoT* bira; Lhia 
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meniLers of liU own fiimily. Never, indeed, wa.s father 
more deservedly happy in bi» children; but the eldest, 
whom he had trained with uncommon care, and who had 
already, when just of age, advanced in his professional^ 
career so far aa to be chosen town-clerk of Nottlnghani, 
was most unfortunately snatched away by a fever, a fevr^ 
years since. This fatal event produced ejects on the doc¬ 
tor's health which alarmed his friends. The symptoms 
were those of angma pactoris^ and they continued till the 
usual serenity of his mind was restored by time and em« 
ploycnent. Some of the last years of his life were the 
most comfortable; employed only in occupations which 
were agreeable to him, and which left him master of his 
own time; witnessing the happy settlement of two of his 
daughters; contracted iu his living witliiii the domestic 
privacy which he loved ; and connected with some of the 
tno&t agreeable literary companions, and with a set of 
cordial and kind-hearLed friends, he seemed fully to enjoy 
life as it flowed, and indulged himself in pleasing prospects 
for futurity. But an uususpccted and incurable disease 
V^as preparing a sad and sudden change; ^ schlrrous con¬ 
traction of the rectum, the symptoms of which vrere mis¬ 
taken by hinjadf fora common laxity of the bowels, brought 
ou a total stoppage, wiiicb, after a week^s struggle, ended 
in death. Its gradual approach gave him opportunity to 
display all the tenderness, and more than the usual flrm- 
ne^is of his nature. He died amidst the kind olBces of. 
mourniug friends at Norwich, Nov. 3, 171^7. Besides the 
literary performances already mentioned. Dr. Eu^eld com¬ 
pleted in 17di, the laborious task of an abridgment of. 
“ Brucker's History of Philosophy,’’ which he comprised 
in two volumes, 4to« It may be truly sjaid, tliat the tenets 
of philosophy and the lives of its professors were never 
before displayed in so pleasing a form, and with such clear¬ 
ness and elegance of laitgiiage. Indeed it was his peculiar 
excellence to arrange and express other meu^s ideas to tha 
utmost advantage; but it has been objected that in tliisi 
work he has been sometimes betrayed into inaccuracies, 
by giving what be thought the sense of the ancients iu 
cases where accuracy required their very words to be givefi. 
Yet a more useful or elegant work upon the subject ba»y 
never appeared in our language, and in our present niidcr- 
taking we have taken frequent opportunities to acknow-^ 
Wgc our obligations to it^ .Amoog Dr. EiiBcld’s publtca- 4 ^ 
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tioiu not noticed above» were hU ** Speaker/* a selection, 
of pieces for the purpose of recital; “ Exercises on 
cution/* a sequel to the preceding; “ The Preacber^s Di* 
rectory/’ an arrangement of topics and texts j ** The 
English Preacher," a collection of short sermons froto te- 
rious authors, rolst l2mo; “Biographical Sermons on 
the principal characters in the Old and New Testament/* 
After his death a selection of Ids “ Sermons” was published 
Id 3 voh. BvOf with a life by Dr Aikin* As a divine. Dr.' 
EnBeld tanks among the Sociuians, and his endeavours in 
these iiertnons are to reduce Christianity to a mere system 
of ethics. ^ 

ENGHELBRECHTSEN (CoftiiELica), a ceUhrated 
painter, was born in I46S, in the town of Leyden, and 
took for his guide the works of John van Eyck. He was 
the first that nainted in oil in hia country; was a good 
draftsman, and executed with no less vigour than dispatch 
both in water-colours and in oil. His works, which escaped 
the disturbances that ravaged the country, being preserved 
with respect, by the dtixens in the town-bouse of Leyden, 
were two altar*pictures, with the side-pieces, since put up 
in the church of Notre^dame du Marais; one representing 
Christ on the Cross between the Thieves, the other Ahra* 
ham*« Sacrifice, and another, a Descent from the Cross. 
In the same place is preserved a cartoon iu water-colours, 
representing the adoration of the kings. Lucas van Ley^ 
den formed himself on bis manner. But the principal work 
of Englielbrechtsen, according bo his biographer Vatt 
Mander, is a picture designed to enrich the tombs of the 
barons of Lockborst. It was in their chapel in the church 
of $L Peter of Leyden, and iu 1604 was conveyed to 
Utrecht, to M. van dert Bogaert, sondu-law of M. vaa 
LockhorsL The main subject represents the lamb of ^he 
Apocalypse; a multitude of figures, well disposed, the 
physiognomies noble and graceful, and the delicate style 
of bis pencil render this picture the adcDiration of all that 
see it. His genius led him to make a particular study of 
the emotiotia of the soul, which he had the art of expressing 
in every physiogtioiuy. He was considered by the masters 
bit contemporaries aa one of the greatest painters of hb 
ago. He ^ed at Leyden in 1553, i» the Eixty-fifib yeix 
of hii age. * 

^ Life M ■baVPb- " O l r ^% Sapfulrpi^nt to tlio Eac^olopodi* 
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CNGHELHAMS (Coansuus), analiher artist, w«d bom 
at Malines in the year 1527. Though he has lefVi^ieAy p]c-« 
tures in distemper^ yet be is allowed to be ft ablo 
artist. His princij^ works are in the chupch of Sl Rom* 
bout. He has represented on a large canras, the Works 
of mercy, A multitude of figures^ well deaign^^ fbrtn the 
object of this grand composition, and among tbetn be ii 
said to have dutinguished, with great spirit, the poor that 
deserve our compassion, from those who do not Hia 
works are dispersed in the principal towns of Germany, 
Ac Hamburgh, in the ehnrcti of St Catharine, was a grand 
and learned composition representing the conversion of Sf; 
Paul. He painted for the prince of Orange, in the castle 
of Antwerp, the history of David, from the designs of 
Lucas van Heere. De Vries painted the architect are of it, 
the friezes, the terms, and the other omameots. The 
whole was eieecuted in water-colours, Engheliams died in 
15S3, at the age of Afty-six, ^ 

ENGLISH (Hkstbe), a French woman by extmcdon^ 
was eminent for her dne writing in the time of queen Eii-p 
sabeth and James I. Many of her perform ances are stilt 
extant both in our libraries and private bands; pardculariy 
one in the Harcourt femily, endded ** Htstonae memora- 
biles Genesis per Esteram In glia Gal lam/* Edenburgi, anti, 
jeoo- It appears by Heame*s spicilegium to GuU Neu- 
brigends, voh HI. p. 751, 752, that she was the most ex^ 
quisite scribe of her age, A curious piece of her per^ 
fermance was in the possession of Mr. Cripps, surgeon in 
Budge, row, London, entitled " Octonaries upon tbevfti* 
nitie and inconstancie of the world. Writtn by Ester Inglis, 
The drste of Januarie, IQDO/' It is done on an oblong 
Svo, in French and En^ish verse ; the French^ is all iti 
print hand, and the English mostly Italian or secretaiy* 
and is curiously ornamented with dowers and fruits painted 
in water-colours, and on the Arst leaf is her own picture^ 
in a small form, with this motto, 

De IKeu le hf«n, 

Bo moy le rien."* 

All we know of this curious artist is, that she lived ringl4 
to the age of abom forty, and then married Mr, Bartbcdo- 
mew K^io, a North Briton; that she had a son who wat 
educated at Oxford, and was minister of Speckshall^ in 

* P«*sBpij vd, l.»PUftiiigt»n. 
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Suffolk. ton was sword-^bearer of Norwich, and died 
in 1709. Joseph Hai]^ bishop of Norwich, when dean of 
■Worcester, 1617, is styled by her, “ My very singular 
friend,'^ in a manuscript dedicated to him, now in the 
Bodleian libraryJ 

ENNIUS (Quintus), an ancient Latin poet, was bom 
at Rudite, a town in C^bria, anno U-C- Si4, or B. C- 237. 
That this was the place of bis nativity, we learn from him¬ 
self, as well as from others; and the Florentines at this 
day claim him for their fellow-citizen. He ^ame at hrst to 
Rome, xvben M, P. Cato was qusestor, whom he had in-i 
atructed in the Greek language in Sarduiia. C. Nepus 
forms us, that Cato, when he was pr^tor, obtained the 
province of Sardinia, from whence, when he was quo:stor 
there before, he had brought Ennius to Rome: “ which 
wc esteem,says the historian, ** no less than the noblest 
triumph over Sardinia^” He bad a house on the Aventine 
mount; and, by his genius, conversation, and integrity, 
gained the friendship of the most eminent persons In th^ 
city. Among these were Galba and M. Fulvins Nobilior, 
by whose son (who, after his father’s example, was greatly 
addicted to learning] be was made free of the city. He 
attended F^ulvius in the war against the .^tolians and Am- 
braciotae, and celebrated bis victories over those nations. 
He fought likewise under Torquatus in Sardinia, and under 
the elder Scipio; and in all these services distinguished 
himself by his uncommon valour. He was very intimate 
with Scipio Nasica, as appears from Cicero; Nasica, going 
one day to visit Ennius^ and the maid-servant saying that 
be was not at home} Scjpio found that she had told him 
so by her master’s orders, and that Ennius was at home, 
A few days after, Ennius coming'to Nasica, and inquiring 
for him at the door, the latter called out to him, that he 
was not at home.’’ Upon which Ennius answering, What i 
do loot know your voice?" Scipio replied, “ You liave 
a great deal of assurance; for 1 believed your maid, wlten 
she told me, that you were not at home; and will not you 
believe me tnyself ?" Ennius was a man of uncomnfon vir¬ 
tue, and lived in'great simplicity and frugality. He died 
at the age of seventy years; and his death is said to have 
been occasioned by the gout, contracted by an immoderate 
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use of wine, of which he always drank very freely before 
he applied himself to writing. This Horace ^rms: 

Ennius ipse pater niimpiant nlai potiis ad arma 
Prosiluit dkenda. tib, i. epkt. 19. 

InBjnr'd witli wine old Ennius sung, and thou^t 
lYith the samfi spirit that his heroes fought. Pitr. 

He was interred in the Applan way, within a mile of tbo 
city, in Sciplo's sepulchre^ who bad so great an eBteem 
and friendfihip lor him, that he ordered him to be buried 
in his sepulchre, and a statue to be erected to biEQ upon hla 
monument, Valen Maximus observes, that "Scipiopeud 
these honours to Ennius, because he thought that his own 
actions received a lustre from that poet's writings; and 
was persuaded, that the memory of his exploits would Last 
as long ^ the Roman empire should fiourUh^'* 

Ennius is said to have been perfectly well skilled In the 
Greek language, and to have endeavoured to introduce the 
treasures of it among the Latins. Suetonius tells us, that 
** lie and Livius Andronicus were half Greeks and taught 
both the Greek and Latin languages at iiome and abroad/* 
He was the first among the Romans who wrote heroic 
verses, and greatly polished the Latin poetry. He wrote the 
Annals of Home, which were so highly esteemed, that 
they were publicly recited with unusual applause by Quin^ 
tus Vargonteius, who digested them into books; aud they 
were read at Futeoli in the theatre by a man of learning, 
who assumed the name of the Ennlanist. He translated 
several tragedies from the Greek, and wrote others. He 
pubjished likewise several comedies ; but, whetiier of hia 
own invention, or translated by him, is uncertain. He 
gdve a Latin version of Evemerus’^ sacred history, and 
Epicharmns's philosophy; and wrote Phagetica, epigrams^ 
Scipio, a poem; Asotus or Sotadicus, satires; Frotrep* 
tica & PrsGcepta, and very probably several other works. 
It appears from his writings, that he had very strong sen* 
timents of religion, Tbe fragments of Enniu^ far there 
are ndihing but fragments left, were first collecied by the 
two Stephenses; and afterwards published by Jerom Co- 
lumna, a Homan nobleman, with '"a learned commentary, 
and the life of Ennius, at Naples, 1590, ito. Columna'a 
edition was reprinted at Amsterdam, 1707, 4tOj with seve¬ 
ral additions by Hesaehus, professor of history and elo* 
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quence in tbe school at EotterdAiHj and this is by far the 
best edition of Ennius.' 

ENNODIUS (Maqnus Felix)^ bishop of Pavia in Italy^ 
and an etninent wxtter, was descended from an illustrious 
family in Gaul, and born m Italy about tbe year 473. Losing 
an auntj who had brought him up, at sixteen years of age, 
he was reduced to very necessitous circuinstances, but re¬ 
trieved his affairs by marrying a young lady of great for¬ 
tune and quality. He enjoyed for some time all the plea-* 
sures and advantages which his wealth could procure him ; 
but afterwards resolved upon a more strict course of life. 
He entered into orders, with the consent of hia lady, who 
likewise betooh herself to a religious life. He was ordained 
deacon by Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, with whom he 
Hved in the most inviolable friendship. His application to 
divinity did not divert him from prosecuting, at his leisure 
hours, poetry and oratory, in which he had distinguished 
himself from bis youth ; and his writings gained him very 
great reputation. Upon the death of Epiphanius, he ap^ 
pears to nave been elected one of the deacons of the Roman 
church ; and in the year 503, having presented to the synod 
of Rome an apology for the council there, which bad ab¬ 
solved pope Symmachus the year before, it was ordered to 
be inserted among the acts of the synod. He was advan¬ 
ced to the bishopric of Pavia about the year 511, and ap* 
pointed to negociate an union between the eastern and wcst^ 
cm churches; for which purpose he took two journeys into 
the east, the former in the year 515, with Fortunatus, bishop 
of Catatieea; tbe latter in tbe year 517, with Peregrinus, 
bishop of Misenum. Though he did not succeed in these 
negotiations, he shewed his prudence and resolution in the 
management of tbem* For the emperor Aiiastasius, having 
in vain used hb utmost efforts to deceive or corrupt him, 
after other instances of ill treatment, ordered him to be put 
on board an old ship; and, forbidding him to land in any 
part of Greece, exposed him to manifest danger, yet he ar¬ 
rived safe in Italy ; and, returning lo Padua, died^there, 
not tong after, in tbe year 521. His works consist of, I. 
* f Epist^arum ad d ive rsos Ubri IX.*’ 2. “ Pa negyricus Th eo* 
dorico regi Ostrogothorum diet us.** 3. " Libeiius apologe- 

ticus pro Synodo PalmaTj.** 4. “ Vita B* Epiphanii epis- 
eopi ‘ilcinetisis.** 5. “ Vita B. Antonii monachi Lirineusb.*’ 

* Gtn. IMct.—YDniiai tk Foci. Lit,—-Sbul^lnotnuticDib 
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** Eucbaristicon de Vitft Bua ad Elpidiitm.^* 7^ Pa« 
rxnesis didascalica ad AmbrosiuDi St fieaiiim/’ S, Pm-* 
ceptum de CellulanU Episcoporum/' 9, Pelkoriutn^ quo 
absolutus est Gerontiua.'* 10. “ Benedictio Cerei Pascha* 
lia L^’ LI* ** Benedictio Cerei PaacbaUs IL*' i2, “ Die- 
tionca sacrap VL'* 13« “ Dictiones schoJaaticse Vll.^’ 
14* “ Con trovers i® X,’’ 15- “ Diction ea Ethic® 16, 
** Poemata, aeu Carmtniim Libisr I*” 17* Epigrammata, 

seu Carminum Liber 11,” They vvere all published by 
Andrew Scotius at Tournay, 1610^ iivo^ and by dames 
Birmond at Paris, 1611, 8 vq, with notes, explaining the 
names and titles of tbe periBons mentioned by Ennodiua, 
and containing a great many observations very useful tor 
illusiratiiig the history of that age, Ennodlus's works are 
likewise printed with emendations and iHnstratlons, at tue 
end of ihc first volume of father Sirmond^a works, pub¬ 
lished at Paris iu 1696; and, from that edition, at Venice, 
1729, folio. Dupin observes, tliat there is a considerable 
waroitb and liveliness of imagination in tlie writings of Eji-- 
nodi us; but that his style is obscure, and hU manner of 
reasoning far from exact.' 

ENT (George), a very ingenious physician, was bom 
at Sandwich iti Kent, Nov. 6, 1604; and, after reguUrly 
going through a course of classical Instruction, was sent 
to Sidney college in Cambridge. He afterwards travelled 
on tiie continent, and received the degree of doctor of 
physic at Padua. After hU return home, he became eminent 
for his practice, during the timea of the usurpation, waa 
chosen ielbw, and afterwards president, of the college of 
physicians; and at length had the honour of knighAood 
conferred upon him by Charles IL He died at London, 
Oct 13, 1689, and was buried in the church of St Laurence 
Jewry. He was intimate with the celebrated Harvey, 
whom he learnedly defended in a piece entitled “ Apolo-^ 
gia pro Circulatione Sanguinis contra milium Parisanuot, 
1641,” in 8VO. He also travelled to Italy in company with 
Harvey in 1649; and in 1651 he prevailed with him to con¬ 
sent to tike publication of his ExercUatioues de genera- 
tione anlmaUum;” which he himself superintended, and 
presented to the preaident and fellows of the college of 
physicians in a sensible and elegant dedlcatiou. Aubrey 
eays he ^translated the whole into Latin* He published 

» Gen. Dk!t.-^aT*, vol. I*—Dujin*—Mown* 
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also, Anitnadvemoties m Maiaebi® Thmstoni, M. D. 
diatribam de respiratiotib oau pnmario, 1679," Svo; be¬ 
fore which, says Wood, is his picture iu a long peruke. 
In the Phstosophical Transactions, Tiumber 194, ann, 169], 
are sir George Ent^a “ Observationes potiderU testudinb, 
cum in autunmo terram subiret,ctjin ejusdem ex terrS. vertio 
tempore exeuntis pondere comparati, per plures annos re- 
petit®." Wood tliinks that sir George was the author of 
more things: but they had not come to bJs knowledge^ 
His whole works were, however, published at Leyden in 
1687, 8voJ 

ENTICK, or ENTINCK (Joufi), a tniscellatieous com¬ 
piler of various historical works, was born in 1713, but 
where, or where educated, we have not been able to dis¬ 
cover: be s^led himself in his numerous title-pages the 
Bev* John Entick, M. A. but it does not appear whence he 
derived his orders, or his degree. It is certain that at 
one time he studied with a view to the ministry, either in 
the church or among the dissenters. In the list of writers 
who engaged in the controversy with Woolston, we find 
his name, as a “ student in divinity," and the author of a 
tract, entitled *‘The Evidence of Christianity asserted and 
proved from facts, as authorised from sacred and profane 
history," Mr, Entick was at this time about eighteen years 
old. In London, or its vicinity at Stepney, he was a 
schoolmaster, and spent a considerable part of his life in 
writing for the booksellers, who appear to have always em¬ 
ployed him when they engaged in such voluminous com- 
'pilations as were to be published in numbers. In this way 
we find his name to a ** Naval History,’^ folio; A History 
of the (Seven years*) War," 5 vols- Svo; “A History of 
London,** 4 vols. 8vo; a new edition, enlarged, of Mait¬ 
land's History of London, 2 vols. folio, &c, &c. He com¬ 
piled also a small Latin and English Dictionary, and a 
Spelling Dictionary, of both which immense numbers have 
h^n ^7d. About the year 1738, be proposed publishing 
■ an edition of Chaucer, which never took effect. Soon 
after the beginning of the present relgti, he comiDenced 
patriot, of the school of Wilkes, wrote for some time in an 
anti-ininisterial paper called the Monitor, and had at length 
the good fortune to be takeu up under a general warrant, 
for which he prosecuted the messenger, and recovered 
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300^ damages. It was after this that he professed to im¬ 
prove and enlarge Maitland's History of London^ without 
adding a syllable to the topographical part; but in the hig* 
torical, he gave a very full account of Wilkes's proceedings 
with the city of London^ and of the sufferings of his ad* 
herents. In 1760, he married a widow lady of Stepney, 
who died the same year^ and in May 1773, himself died, 
and was buried at ^ the same place. We may add to hU 
other publications, that he had a considerable share in the 
New Week's Preparation**' and a New “ Whole Duty qf 
Man," 1 

ENZINAS (Frances} is a Spanish writer, who among 
biographers is classed under ditfererit names^ In Mereri, 
we find him under that of Dryander, by which, perhaps, 
he is most generally known ; but in France he took the 
name of Du Chesnk, and by the Germans was called 
Eyck, Evcken, or Eyckman, Referring to Marchand 
for a dissertation on these ditlercnt iiuines, it may suffice 
here to notice that En^inas was of a distinguished family 
of Borgns, the capital of Old Castille, where he was pro¬ 
bably born, or where at least lie began his studies. He 
appears afterwards to have gone into Germany, and was the 
pupil of the celebrated Meianetbon for some years, and tbeneo 
into the Netherlands to some relations, where he settled. 
Having become a convert to the reformed religion, which 
was there established, he translated the New Testaoient 
into Spanish, and dedicated it to Charles V, It was pub¬ 
lished at Antwerp in 1543, He had met with much dis¬ 
couragement when he commumcated this design to bis 
friends in Spain, and was now to suffier yet more severely 
for his attempt to present hit countrymen with a part of 
the scriptures In their own tongue. The publication bad 
scarcely made its appearance, when he was thrown into 
prison at Brussels, where he remained from November 
l.HS to Feb, I, 1545, ou which day Ending the doors of 
bis prison open, he made Ins escape, and went to his rela-, 
tions at Antwerp. About three years after, he went to Eng¬ 
land, as we learn from a letter of introduetton which Mev 
lancthon gave him to archbishop Cranmer, About 1552 
Melancthon gave him a similar letter to Calvin. The time 
of his death is not known. He published, in 1545, **■ A 
History of the State of the Low Countries, and of the reli- 
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gion of Spain,’’ Ixi Latin, which was afterwards translated 
into French, and forms part of the ** Protestant Mar tyro- 
logy/* plinth in Germany, Marcband points out a few 
other wridogs by him, but which were nut pubU;)hed se* 
parately. Euzinas had two brothers, James and Of 

the former little is recorded of much consequencebut 
John, who resided a considerable time at Rome, and like¬ 
wise became a convert to the protestanl religion, was set¬ 
ting out for Germany to join his brotKer, when some ex¬ 
pressions which he dropped, relative to the corrupt Lons 
and disorders of the church, occasioned his being accused 
of heresy, and throwu into prison* The terrors of a dun^ 
geon, aud the prospect of a cruel deatli, did not daunt his 
noble soul, but when brought before the pope and cardi¬ 
nals to be examined, he refused to retract what he bad 
aaid, and boldly avowed and justihed hts opmions, for 
which he was condemned to be burnt alive, a sentence 
which was put into execution at Rome in 1545«^ 

EOBANUS (Hessus), a celebrated Latin poet of Hesse, 
Wfts bom January 6, 1483, under a tree in the helds, and 
therefore probably of very obscure parents. He became, 
however, so famous by bis poems, as to be called the Ger- 
mBJi Homer* He taught the belles lettres at Herfort and 
K'urembeig, then at Marpurg, where the landgrave of 
Heste load^ him with favours. Eobanus was given to his 
country vice of excessive drinking, in which he prided 
hiouelfi He died October 1540, at Marpurg* He trans¬ 
lated Theocritus into Latin verse, Eosi), 1531, 8vo, and Ho- 
mer^s Iliad, Basil, 1540, $vo, Hb Eclogues,” Hat^e, 
1539, SvQj and De tuenda bona Valetudine,” Francfort, 
J 564, 8VO, are particularly admired* His style is natural, 
^y, clear, and correct; nor had Germany, at that time, 

S roduced much that was superior* His life was written by 
oachim Camerurlus, Nuremb. 1153, Svo.* 
EPAMINONDAS, a famous Theban, son of Polymnus, 
and one of the greatest captains of antiquity, studied phi¬ 
losophy and mu^ic under Lysis, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
and was accomplished in every exercise of mind and body. 
Epaminondas hrst bore arms among the Lacedemonians, 
saved the life of Fetopi daa their general, who had received 
seven or eight wounds in battle, and formed a strict friend-* 

1 tMorerj in Drytoder.—Antonio BibL Ifr^p. 
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flhip with him, which lasted through life, Pelopldfka, by 
his advice, delivered the city of Thebes from the yoke of 
the Lacedcmoniaos, who had gained possession of Cadmea^ 
which occasioned a bloody war between the iwo nations,. 
Epamtnondas was appointed general of the Theban^ 
gained the celebrated battle of Leuctra, 371 B, C. in which. 
^Cieombrotus, a valiant king of Sparta, was kilted; ravaged 
the enemy^a country, and caused the city of Messene to be 
rebuilt and peopled. The comniand of the urniy being 
afterwards given to anotber, because Epamin^ndas had 
kept ttie troops in the field four months beyond the time 
ordered by the people, he served as a common soldier, and 
signalized himself by so many noble actions, that dte The* 
bans, ashamed of having deprived hint of the command^ 
restored all his authority, that he might conduct the war 
in Thessaly, where his arms were ever victorious. A war 
breaking out between the people of Etea and those of 
Mantinea, the Thebans defended the former, and Epa- 
ininondus attempted to surprise Sparta and Mantioea \ but, 
failing in his enterprise, he engaged the enemy 363 B, C* 
and was mortally wounded by a spear, the bead of which 
remained in the wound. Finding that be must die if it 
was extracted, he would not let it be done, but continued 
to give hifl orders. When told that the enemy were de¬ 
feated entirely, he said, “ 1 have lived tong enough, since 
1 die unconquered then, tearing out the weapon, ex^ 
pired, being about forty-eight years of age. One of his 
friends condoling with him, a few moments before, that he 
left no children, having never been married, ** You are 
mistaken,” replied Epamtnondas; ‘^1 leave two daughters; 
the Victory at Leuctra, and that at Mantinea.*’ Thii 
great man was not only iilustnous for his oiilitary talents, 
but for his goodness, adabllity, frugality, equity, and mo* 
deration ; and was a tender, generous friend. * 

£PEF (CriAaLEs Michel de 1*), a very ingenious and 
benevolent French abb4, and the extensive promoter, if 
tiot the inventor, of a method of relieving the deaf and 
dumb, and rendering them useful members of society, was 
the, ton of an architect, who educated him for the church. 
Having obtained a canonry of Troyes, by the presentation 
of the bishop of that diocese, he soon became intimate 
with the pr^te Soanen, famous for bU attachment to^ 
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Q-Ueancl, and tits op^XMltion to the bull Umgemtus^ and 
coinciding in his religious opinions, shared in the persecu¬ 
tion of which Soaneti was the object, and was laid under 
an interdict He was first induced' to turn hU thoughts 
towards tlie unhappy case of the deaf and dumb, from ob¬ 
serving two young girls in that situation, and although 
Booie not altogether uiiauccessful attempts had been made 
before bis time, in individual cases, the abb^ L^Epee soon 
outdid the most skilful of his predecessors, by reducing 
his inear^ to ^ sort of system. Under his care numerous 
pupils acquired useful knowledge, and were enabled to 
hold a communication with their friends. Some of them 
were enabled to learn several languages; others became 
profound mathemaiiclans, and others obtained academical 
prizes by poetical and Literary works. Without other means 
than a moderate personal fortune, for he held no place or 
preferment, he defrayed the whole expences of his estab<- 
lishmcnt, and always deprived himself of luxuries, and 
often of necessaries, that his poor pupils might not want. 
When the emperor Joseph II. came to Paris, he admired 
the histitution and its founder, and asked permission to 
place under his eWe an intelligent man, who might ditfuse 
through Germany the blessings of his labours; and he sent 
him a magiiificein gold box with his picture. In 1780 the 
Bussian ambassador came to offer him the compliments of 
his sovereign, and a considerable presents *^Tell Cathe¬ 
rine,*^ said L^Epee, ** that I never receive gold; but that 
if my labours have any claim to her esteem, all 1 ask of her 
is to send me from her vast dominions one bom deaf and 
tlunib to educate." This amiable man died in February 
1790, justly regretted by his country, and was succeeded 
in his school by the ahb^ Sicard, UKpee wrote, K “ An 
Account of the Complaiut and Cure of Marianne Figalle,^' 
1759, 12ino. 2* Institution des Sourds et Muets, par )a 
vole des signes methodiques," 1776, l2mo, reprinted in 
1784, under the title La veritable manierc d’instruire 
lea Sourds et Muets, confirmee par une longue experience.’’ 
A translation of this was published in London, tSOl, Svo. 
We cannot conclude this article without adverting to the 
success of the methods of teaching the deaf and dumb as 
now practised in this country, and eminently promoted by 
the ** Society for the Deaf and Dumb," in tbeir Asylum, 
Kent Road ; few charitable foundations have been more 
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wisely more judiciousty con ducted j or more liberally 
supported* ’ 

EPHORUS, a Greek orator and hifitorlanf a native of 
Cuma or Cyme lu £oiia, Roitrished about the year *S52 
B. C. He was a disciple of ^ocrates^ at whose instigatioa 
he wrote history ; which he commenced alter tlie fabulous 
periods^ with the return of the Heractidce into Pelopon- 
neaus^ and brought down to the twentieth year of Philip of 
Matedon, Thi!» work, which was divided into 30 boohs, 
was held in estimation by the ancients, and is^freqnently 
cited by Strabo and other writers; though the historian is 
charged with errors and misrepresentations, and piagiarismfl. 
Besides the hisUn-y, the loss of which I'i regretted, Ephorus 
wrote several other books on moral, geographical, and rhe¬ 
torical subjects, none of which are extant; but some 

Fragmenta" are published with 8cylax, Gr* and Lat- 
^Leyden, 4to. * 

EPHKFM, or EPHRAIM (St*), an ancient ChrUitan 
writer of the fourth century, was a native of Edessa, ac¬ 
cording to some \ or, as others say, of Kisibe in Syria; 
and was born under the emperor Constantine, He em^ 
braced a monastic life from his earliest years, and in a 
short time was chosen superior to a considerable number of 
monks* He is also said to have been ordained deacon at 
Edessa, and priest at Caesarea in Cappadocia by St Basil, 
who taught him Greek; but these two last circumstances 
are questionable, and it is more generally asserted that he 
did not understand Greek, and that he died a deacon* He 
might have been a bishop, which promotion be averted in 
a very singular manner, that reminds us of the conduct of 
Ambrose on a similar occasion: Sozomen relates, that 
when the people had chosen him, and sought him in order 
to have btm ordained to that function, he ran into the mar* 
ket-place and pretendetl to be mail, and tliey deaisting 
from their purpose, he escaped into some retired places 
where be continued till another was chosen* He wrote a 
great number of books, ait in the Syriac language; a great 
part of which ia said to have been translated in bis life¬ 
time. Photius tells us that he wrote above a thousand 
oratioris> and that himself had seen forty-nine of hb ser¬ 
mons ; ai)d Sozomen observes, that he composed three 

t Did:* H'Tt*—Biof* Modem**—See ume mnjirki on the mbM 
■jitem la Dr* Wuecni*! Iiutruciiatu for the Deaf tuA Dunli', A voU*. Svo» 
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hundred thous^tid verse^^ and that his works were to highly 
esteemed that they were publicly read in the churches ^ter 
the scriptures. The same writer adds, that his works were 
so remarkable for beauty and dignity of siyle^ as well as 
for sublimity of sentiments, that these excellences did not 
disappear even in their tianslatjotis: and St. Jerom assures 
tiB, that in reading the translation of St^ Ephrem^s treatise 
of the Holy Ghost, he recognisied all the excellence of 
the original. Gregoi^ Nyssen, in his panegyric on this 
father, is very copious wi^ regard to the merit of his writ¬ 
ings, and fris attachments to tlie orthodox faith. St. Ephrem 
had an extreme aversion to the heresies of Sabellius, Arius, 
and Apolhnarius; the last of whom, as Gregory relates, 
he treated in a manner which partakes too much of the 
modern trick to deserve much credit. It is thus related : 
Apoltinarius having written two books, in which he had 
collected all the arguments in defence of his own opinion, 
and liaviiTg entrusted them with a lady, St Ephrem bor¬ 
rowed these books, under the pretence of being an ApoU 
linartau; but before he returned them he glewed all their 
leaves together. The lady seeing the outside of the books 
to be the same as before, and not discovering that any 
thing had been done to them, returned them to ApolHnariua 
to he used in a public conference he was going to have 
with a catholic: but be, not being able to open his books, 
was obliged to retire in disgracOp St. Ephrem was a man 
of the greatest severity of morals, and so strict an observer 
of chastity, that he avoided the sight of women. Sozomen 
teds us, that a certain woman of dissolute character, either 
purpose to tempt him, or else being hired to it by 
others, met him on purpose in a narrow passage, and 
stared him full and eartiestly in the face. St. Ephrem 
rebtiked her sharply for this, and hade her look down on 
the ground. But the woman said, Why should i do so, 
since I am not made out of the earth, but of thee ? It is 
more reasonable that thou shouldst look upon the ground, 
from which thou hadst tby original, but that 1 should look 
upon thee, ffom whom I was procreated.^' - St, Ephretn, 
wondering at the woman, wrote a book apon this oonversa- 
tiou, which the most learned of the Syrians esteemed one 
of the best of his performances. He was also a man 
exentplary charity, and as a late historian remarks, has 
furnished m with the first outlines of a general inSnnaiy. 
Edessa having been long afflicted with a umine, be quitted 
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his cell ; and applying hlnaself to the rich mcHf expostulated 
severely with them hir sutfcnng the poor tu starve, whiles 
they covetously kept their riches boarded up. He read 
them a religious lecture upon tbe subject, which affected 
them so deeply, that they became regardless of their 
riches : but we do not know,'^ said they, ** whom to 

trust with the distribution of thent, since almost every 
man is greedy of gain, and makes a merchandise and acU 
vantage to himself upon Auch occasions/^ St* Ephrem 
asked them, “ what they thought of him They replied^ 
that they esteemed him a man of great integrity, as be 
was universally thought to be* For your sakes, there¬ 
fore,^* said he, ** 1 will undertake this work and so, re¬ 
ceiving their money, he caused three hundred beds to be 
provided and laid in the public porticoes, and took care of 
those who were sick througli the famine. And thus he 
continued to do, till, the famine ceasing, he returned to 
his cell, where ho applied himself again to his studies, and 
died not long afte r, in the year 37 8, under th e emperor Valens« 
Upon hb death-bed he exhorted the monks who were about 
him, to remember him in tlieir prayers; forbade them to 
preserve his clothes as relics; and ordered his body to be 
interred without the least funeral pomp, or any monument 
erected to him. St* Ephrem was a man of the severest 
piety, but confused in his ideas, and more acquainted 
with tile moral law than the gospel. 

Tliere is an edition of St Ephfem*s Sermons, by 
Tbwaites, the Greek only, Oxford, 1709, foL and of hit 
whole works, by Aiseman, Gr* Syr. and Lat. printed at 
Rome, 173£e—44, in 6 voU* fbl* which is accompanied 
with prolegomena, notes, and prefaces. ^ 

EPiCHARMUS,. an ancient poet and philosopher, who 
flourished about 440 B. C. was born in the island of Cods, 
and was carried, as we are told by Laertius, into Sicily 
when he was but three months old, hrst to JVlegara, and 
afterwards to Syracuse; which may well enough justify 
Horace and others in calling him a Sicilian. He bad the 
honour of being taught by Pythagoras himself; and he and 
PhoTinus are said to have invented comedy in Syracuse, 
though others have pretended to that diacoveiy. He wrote 
fifty-five> oc, according to others, thlrty-hve plays; but 

^ Gave, vol. 1.—llupiii*-»0«i. HiH* voJ* II. p. 251*— 
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bis works have been so long lost^ that even their character' 
is scarcely record. Horace oniy has preserved the 
memory of one of his excellences^ by commending Plautus 
for imitating it; and that ts^ the keeping his subject al* 
ways in view, and following the intrigue very closely: 

PtautuB ad exemplum Siculi propeiare Epichsrmi, &c. 

Besides his numerous comedieB, he wrote a great many 
treatises in philosophy and medicine^ but the tyranny of 
Hiero prevented him from assuming the public profession 
of philosophy, and no accurate account of his philosophi¬ 
cal tenets remains. Aristotle, as Pliny tells us, thought 
that Kpicharmus added the letters 0 and X to the Greek 
alphabet, though others ascribe them to Palamedes. He 
died at the age of ninety, according to Laertius; or ninety* 
seven, as Lucian asserts. Laertius has preserved four 
verses, inscribed on one of his statues, which shew the 
high esteem antiquity had of him. ^ 

EPICTETUS, an illustrious philosopher of the school 
of the stoics, flourished in the first century of the Christian 
sera. He was born at HieropoUs in Phrygia, and was sold 
as a slave to Epaphroditus, one of Nero’s doniestics. He 
was lame, which has been variously accounted for. Suidas 
aays, that he lost one of his legs when be was young, in 
consequence of a defluxion; Simplicius asserts tfiat he was 
born Lame; Celsus relates, that when bis master, in order 
to torture him, bended bis leg, Epictetus, without disco¬ 
vering any sign of fear, said to him, You will break it 
and when his tormentor had broken the leg, he only said, 
** Did 1 not tell you, you would break it T’ Others ascribe 
bis lameness to the heavy chains with which bis master 
loaded him. Having, at length, by some means obtained 
bis freedom, he retired to a small hut within the city of 
Rome, where, with the hare necessaries of life, he devoted 
himself to the study of philosophy, and passed his days 
entirely alone, till his humanity led him to take the charge 
of a child, whom a friend of his had through poverty ex* 
posed, and to provide it with a nurse. Having furnished 
himself, by diligent study, with the principles of the stoic 
philoBopby, and been instructed in rhetoric by Rufus, who 
wai himself a bold and successful corrector of public man¬ 
ners, Epictetus, notwithstanding his poverty, became a 
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popular moral preceptor, for which he wm admirably qua* 
liHed, being an acute and judicious obserrer of maiiuers* 
His eloquence was simplet majestic^ nervous, and pene* 
trating, and whi^e hia doctrine inculcated the purest moratf, 
his life was an admirable pattern of sobriety, magnauimityp 
and the most rigid virtue. 

Neither his humble aiation, nor his singular merit, could 
however screen Epictetus fmm the tyranny of the monaster 
Uomitian. With the rest of the philosophers be wa3 ba* 
nished, under a mock decree of the senate, from Italy, 
which hfl, bore with a degree of firmnesa worthy of a phi¬ 
losopher who called himself a citizen of the world, and 
could boast that, wherever he went, he carried bis best trea¬ 
sures along with him. At Nicopolis, the place which he 
chose for his residence, he prosecuted bis design of cor¬ 
recting vice and folly by the precepts of philosophy^ 
W'^herever he could obtain an auditory, he discoursed con¬ 
cerning tile true way of attaining coLitentment and ha|>pU 
ness; and the wisdom and eloquence of his discourses were 
so highly admired, that it became a common practice 
among the more studious of his hearers to commit them to 
writing. It is probable from the respect which Adrian en¬ 
tertained for him that be returned to Rome after the death 
of Domitian ; and the ** Conference between Adrian and 
Epictetus,” if the work were authentic, would con firm 
this probability; but Lt is impossible to compare it with hU 
'genuine remains, without pronouncing It spurious. 

Epictetus flourished from the time of Nero to the latter 
end of the reign of Adrian, but not so far as the reign of 
the Ancoiiines; for Aulus Gellius, who wrote in their time, 
speaks of Epictetus as lately dead; and the emperor Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius mentions him only to lament his loss. I'lie 
memory of Epictetus was so highly respected, that, ac¬ 
cording to Lucian, the earthen lamp by which he used to 
study was sold for three thousand drachmas. Epictetus 
himself wrote nothing. His beautiful Moral Manual, or 
Enchiridion, and his Dissertations,” collected by Arrian, 
were dr^twa tip from notes which his disciples took from his 
lips. Simplicius has left a Commentary upon his doctrine, 
in the eclectic manner. There are also various fragments 
of the wisdom of Epictetus, preserved by Antoninus, Gel- 
lju$, Stohffius, and othen. AithougUthe doctrine of Epic¬ 
tetus is less extravagant than that of any other stoic, his 
writings every where breathe the true spirit of stoicism. 
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The tenet of the ientnortality of th^ soul was adopted and 
fiiaitttained by hini wkh a degree of consistency suited to 
a mure rational aystem than that of the stmcs, who incuU 
cated a renovation of being in the circuit of events^ ac¬ 
cording to the inevitable order of fate; and his exhorta¬ 
tions to contcutment and submission to Providence are en- 
ibrced on much sounder principles than those of the stoics, 
Ue also strenuously opposed the opinion held by the Etotcs 
in general^ concerning the lawfulness of suicide ; and his 
whole system of practical virtues approaches nearer thaa 
that of any other instructor unenlightened by revelation^ 
to the'purity of Christian moraiiw. If there were Chris¬ 
tians in Nero^s household, which seems certain^ it is not 
improbable he might have been taught some of their prin- 
ci|»e3. There are various editions of the remains of this 
philosopher, published at Leyden in 1670, in 8 tOj cum 
notis variorum; at Utrecht in 1711, in 4to; at Oxfbrd in 
1740, in Svo, by Joseph Simpson, together with the Table 
of Cehes, &;c,; at London in 1742, by J- Upton, in 2 vols* 
4t0j a very excellent edition. The Enchiridion was pub¬ 
lished by C. G, Heyne, in 1776, in 8vo, and together with 
Cebes*s Table, by Sebweighanser, in 1798, 8 vols. 3vo, 
by far the best edition ever published. These have been 
translated into various languages ; but the most esteemed 
version in our country is that by Mrs« Carter, published in 
1758, with notes. ^ 

EPICURUS, one of the meet celebrated philosopher a 
of antiquity, the real merit of whose system^ however, still 
remains doubtful, was an Vi then!an of the Egeaii tribe, 
and born ac Gargettus, in the vicinity of Athens, at the 
beginning of the third year of the I09th olympiad, or B. C- 
344, His father Neocles, and his mother Chsresiratu, 
were of honourable dei^ent, but being reduced to poverty, 
they were sent with a colony of 2000 Athenian citizens, 
to the island of Samos^ Which Pencles bad subdued, to di¬ 
vide the lands ainotig them by lot; but what fell ,to their 
slmre not proving sufficient tor their subsistetice, Neocles 
took up the profession of a schoolmacter. Epicurus re¬ 
mained at Samoa till he was eighteen years of age, when 
he removed to Athens, which the tyranny of Perdiccaa 
soon made him leave; but after passing one year at Mtty- 
lene, and four at l^unpsacus, he returned to Athens* 
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From bU fourteenth to his thirty-sixtli year, ho studied 
under the various philosophers of his day, and tberefore 
when we read in Cicero that he boasted he was a -self- 
taught philosopher^ aje to understand only that ijis sys¬ 
tem of phiiosophy was the result of his own redactions, 
after comparing' the doctrines of other sects* About the 
thirty-second year of his age he opened a school at Mity* 
lene, which he soon removed to Lampsacus, where be bad 
disciples from Colophon, but not saushcd with this obscure 
Situation, he determined to make his appearance oti the 
more public theatre of Athens* Finding, however, the 
public places in the city proper for this purpose, already 
occupied by other sects, he purchased a pleasant garden, 
where he took up his constant residence, and taught hia 
B 3 rstem of philosophy; and hence the Epicureans were called 
tUe Philosophers of the Garden* Besides thU garden, 
Epicurus had a house in Melite, a village of the Cecropian 
tribe, to which he frequently retreated with his friends, 
Ffoni this time to his death, notwithstanding alt the dis¬ 
turbances of the state, Epicurus never left Athens, unless 
ill two or three excursions into Ionia to visit his friends. 
During the siege of Alliens by Demetrius, which hap¬ 
pened ivlien Epicurus was forty*fbur years of age, while 
the city was severely Iharassed by famine, Epicurus is said 
to have supported hipiaeif and his friends on a small quan¬ 
tity of beans, w'hidi he shared equally with them. 

The period in which B'picums opened his st^hool was 
peculiarly favourable to his design* In the room of the 
simplicity of the Socratic doctrine, nothing now remamt^d 
but the subtlety and ah'ectatiuu of stoicism, the unnatural 
severity of the Cynics, or the debasing doctrine of in¬ 
dulgence taught and practised the followers of Aristip¬ 
pus* The luxurious rehnetnent which now provaUed m 
Athens, inclined the younger citizens to listen to a pre¬ 
ceptor who smootiied the stern brow of philosophy, and,,^ 
tinder the notion of pleasure, led them nnawarei to mode- 
ration and virtue* Hence his school became exceedingly 
popular, and disciples Rocked into the garden, not only 
from different parts oF Greece, but from Egypt and Asia* 
Those who were regularly admitted into tliis school lived 
npon such a footing of friendly attachment, that each in¬ 
dividual cheerfully supplied the necessities of his brother^ 
Cicero describes the friendship of the Epicurean fraternity 
ds unequalled in the history of mankind* 
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That he might prosecute his pbUofloplikal labours with 
the less interruption I Epicurus lived in a state of celibacy. 
Ill his own conduct be was exemplary for temperance and 
continence, and he inculcated upon bis followers severity 
of manners, and the strict government of the paasions, as 
the beat means of passing a tranquil and happy life. Not" 
witbstanding his regular manner of living, towards the 
close of his days, probably in consequence of intense ap* 
plication to study, his constitution became infirm, and be 
was aifiicted with the stone. Perceiving firom these marks 
of decay that his end was approaching, he wrote a will, la 
which he bequeathed bis garden, and the buildings be¬ 
longing to it, to Hermaebus, and through him to the fu¬ 
ture professors of his philosophy. On the list day^of his 
life he wrote to bis friend Hermaebus, informing him that 
hU disease had for fourteen days tormented hioi with an-* 
guisb, which nothing could eiEceed ^ at the same time he 
adds, All this is counterbalanced by the satisfaction of 
mind which 1 derive from the recol lection of my discouiBCs 
and discoveries.** The emperor Marcus Antoninus ctin- 
firmt this account, attesting that Epicurus lo his sickness 
relied more upon the recollection of his excellent life than 
upon the aid of physicLans, and instead of complaining of 
hts pain, conversed with his friends upon those principles 
of pliilosophy which he had before maintained. At length, 
finding nature just exhausted, lie ordered himself to be 
put into a warm bath, where, after refreshing himself with 
wine, and exhorting hia friends noit to forget his doctrines, 
he expired. His death happened in the second year of the 
127 th olympiad, or B*C.27I,and iheaeventy^ third of bis age. 
He is said to have written a greater number of works from 
his own invention, than any other Grecian philosopher; 
but none are extant except a compendium of his doctrine, 
prcBcrred by Laertius, and a few fragments disperted 
among ancient authors. Not only did the immediate fot- 
lowers of adorn the meinory of their master with 

the highest borfours, but many eminent writers^ who have 
disapproved of his philosophy, b^ve expressed great re* 
apect for his personal merit. Yet it cannot he denied that 
from the time when this ptiilosopher appeared to the pre¬ 
sent day, an umnterrupted course of censure has fallen 
upon his memory; so that the name of his sect has almost 
become a proverbial expression for every'thing comipt in 
primipLe, and infamous in character* The charges breught 
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■Lgaintt Epicuruf are^ tliat he-superseded all reli^oua prin¬ 
ciples, by disnuasing the Gods from the care of Uie vfmd } 
th^ if be acknowledged their existence^ it wu only'in 
conformity to popular prejudice, since, according to bis 
system, nothing exists in nature but material atoms ; that 
he dlseoverecl great insolence and vanity in the disrespect 
with which be treated the memorj of former phUosopheri^ 
and the characters and persona of his contemporaries; and 
that both the master and the whole fraternity were addicted 
tu the vilest and most infamous vices. These accusationa 
against the Epicurean school have been more or less con¬ 
firmed hy men distinguished for their wisdom and virtue^ 
by Zeno, Cicero, Plutarch, Galeo, and many of the 
Christian fathers. By what, therefore, are they to be re^ 
peiled ? Brucker, who has examined ibis question with 
hU usual acuteness and erudition, observes, that with re^ 
spect to the first charge, that of impiety, it cerralnly ad¬ 
mits of no refutation. Tiie doctrine of Epicurus concerning 
nature, not only militated against the superstitions of th& 
Athenians, but against the agency of a supreme deity ia 
the formation and government of the world; and his mis¬ 
conceptions with respect to mechanical motion, and the 
nature of divine happiness, led him in-his system to divest 
the Deity of some of his primary attributes. It does ndt 
ind^d appear that he entirely denied the existence of su¬ 
perior powers. Cicero, who U unquestionably to be ranked 
amotig his opponents, relates, that Epicurus wrote books 
conceruiug piety, and the reverence due to the gods, ex¬ 
pressed iti terms which might have become a priest; atuf 
he charges him wUb inconsistency, in maintaining that the 
gods ought to be worshipped, whilst he asserted, that they 
had no concern in human afFairs ^ herein admitting, that 
he revered the gods, but itettHer through hope nor feari 
merely on account of the majesty and excellence of their 
nature. But if, with the utmost contempt for popular su¬ 
perstitions, Epicurus retained some belief in, and respect 
for, invisible natures, it is evident that hit gods were deati- 
tute of many of the eatential characters of divinity, and 
that hli piety was of a kind very dlficrent from that which 
it inspired by just notions of Deity. Not to urge, that 
tliere is some reason to suspect, that what he taught con¬ 
cerning the'gods might been artfully designed to 

screen him from the odium and hazard which would have 
atten^^. a direct avowal of ageism, 
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The second charge against EpicuruAi that of insolence 
mod contempt towards other philosopbers, seems scarcely 
compauble with the general air of gentleness and civility 
which appeani iu his character. If he claimed to himself 
the credit of his own system, he did no more than Zeno, 
Plato, and Aristotle, after availing themselves of every 
possible aid from former philosophers, had done before 
him. Bat, adds Bracket, calumny never appeared with 
greater effrontery, than in accusing Epicurus of intern^ 
perance and incontinence. That his character was distin¬ 
guished hy the contrary virtues appears not only from the 
numerous attestations brought by Laertius, but even from 
the confession of the most creditable opponents of his doc¬ 
trine, particalarly Cicero, Plutarch, and Seneca; and in¬ 
deed this is sufHciently clear from the particular which are 
related concerning his usual manner of living. But no¬ 
thing can be a greater proof that his adversaries bad little 
to allege against his innocence, than that they were obliged 
to have recourse to forgery. The infamous letters which 
Diotimus, or, according to Athena:us, Theotimus, ascribed 
to him, were proved, in a public court, to hare been 
fraudulently imposed upon the world, and the author of the 
imposition was punished* Whatever might be the case 
afterwards, therefore, there is little reason to doubt that, 
daring tlie life of Epicurus, his garden was rather a school 
of tpmperauce, than a scene of riot and debauchery. 

If it be asked, says Brucker, whence it happened, that 
a character, so eminently distinguished by siiuplicity and 
purity as that of Epicurus appears to h&re been, was 
loaded with bo many calumnies, he answers, the circtnu- 
■tancca of the times in which he lived will sufficiently ac¬ 
count for the fact. Zeno,, and tlie dtoic sect, began to 
flourish about the same time ^wlth Epicurus and bis school, 
that is, about the hundred and twentieth olympiad; al¬ 
though the latter is of somewhat later date than the former. 
The father of the Stoics was of a temper naturally severe 
and gloomy ; and hia ctiarocter was, under Antisthenes, 
formed upon the pUn of the cynic .school i so that, both 
by disposition and education, he wa^ inclioed to tarry hia 
moral »steni beyond the limits of nature, and framed to 
himself a'fanciful image of a wise man, which could have 
no archetype in real life* After pillaging the schooU of 
other philosophers, in order to compose, from the plun¬ 
dered mass^ a system of his own, that he migjhf give it oe 
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Air of novelty, he introduced new tenns, or tffixed ne# 
fligriificatioDS and definitimis to the old; whence avoie 

which had indeed little originality, but which under 
a paradoxical form carried the appearance of profound 
wisdom. By these means, together with the externa] aid 
of uncommon gravity tn language, dress, and demeanour, 
Zeno and bia followers obtained such high reputation 
among the Athenians, that they were the only pemui 
deemed worthy of the name of philosophers^ The temper 
of Epicurus, and the character under which he chose to 
api:>ear, was the reverse of all this. In hit natural dispo¬ 
sition lively and cheerful, and accustomed, from his in* 
fancy, to mix in society with men of alt descriptions, he 
had acquired a captivating facility of address, and urbanity 
of manners. Nothing could be more contrary to hisdispo« 
aition and habitude, than the artificial reserve, and hypo* 
criticaL affectation of the stoica His aversion to unnaturaL 
austerity, and artificial grimace, induced him to open his 
garden in direct opposition to the Porcfa.^ Observing that 
all the Athenians were at this time immersed either in plea¬ 
sures or in ideal and useless disputes, be attempted to lead 
them to such an employment of their rational faculties a* 
would be conducive to the true enjoyment of life; and for 
this purpose introduced among them a system of philoso¬ 
phy, the professed object of which was, to enable meu to 
preserve themselves from pain, grief, and sorrow of every 
kind, and to secure to themselves the uninterrupted pos¬ 
session of tranquillity and' happiness. This great end he 
assured himself would be ejected, if, by taking off the 
forbidding mask with which the Stoics bad concealed the 
fair face of virtue, be could persuade men to embrace her 
as the only guide to a happy life. At the same time Epi¬ 
curus was convinced, that the subtlety of dispumtion would 
contribute little towards th^accomplishineTit of his design; 
and therefore endeavoured to divert the public taste from 
these trifling occupations, and to put an end to the verbal 
contests of the academics, dialectics, and stoics, by in¬ 
stituting a school, in which greater caution than had hi^ 
therto been customary should be exercised in tlie assump¬ 
tion of principles, ana in the use of tercos* The natural 
consequence of this was a crowded school to Epicurus, and 
jeatou^ and envy among his contemporaries. The stoici, 
gbove all othen, in opposition to whom he bad erected hi* 
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■chool, would be disposed to employ detraction aod ca-^ 
lumny against so powerful an opponent. 

Another cause of the discredit, into which Epicurus and 
hia fulioweTs felt, may be disco?ered in the nature and 
constitution of his philoscpby. He made pleasure the end 
of his doctrine, and only employed wisdom as _a guide to 
happiness. The stoics would easily perceive, that a pre^ 
ceptor who attempted to correct the false and corrupt taste 
of the times, and to lead men to true pleasure, by natural 
and easy steps in the path of virtue, would be more likely 
to command the public attention, than one who rested 
his authority and influence upon a rigid system of doctrine, 
and an uni^atural severity of manners. In order, therefore, 
tH> secure their own popularity, they thought it necessary 
to mUrepresent the principles and character of Epicurus, 
and held him to public censure as an advocate for infamous 
pleasures. That they might gain the greater credit by 
their misrepresentaciotis, they inventea and circulated 
many scandalous talcs, which would obtain a ready lecep-^' 
tion among the indolent and credulous Athenians. This 
might be the more easily effected, as Epicurus passed his 
time in hh garden, remote iVom the crowd, and did not 
scruple, in hi* retiremenv to enjoy such pleasures as be 
judged to be not inconsUteni with that virtuqiu tranquillity, 
which was the chief end of his philosophy. ".Tbe calum¬ 
nies which were thus ingeniously fabricated, and industri¬ 
ously propagated, against the Epicurean sect, would be 
the more willingly believed, on account of the contempt 
with which Epicurus treated the vulgar superstitions, and 
Ills avowed rejection of the doctrine of fate, or providence, 
so strongly maintained by the stoics; and especially on 
account of the perverse abuse of bis doctrine.to the encou* 
ragemeut of iicentiousness, by which many of his followers 
brought disgrace upon their sect. These abuses ought not, 
however, to be imputed to the founder of the school. Se^ 
neca himself acknowledges, that the profligates, who in 
his time professed themselves disciples of Epicurus, were 
not led into their irregularities by hit doctrine ; but, being 
tbemselves itrotigly addioted to vice, iutight to hide their 
crimes in the bosom of philosophy, and bad recourse to a 
master who encouraged the pursuit of pleasure, not be¬ 
cause they set any value upon that sober and abstemious 
kind of pleasure which the doctrine of Epicurus adlowed, 
but because they hoped, iu the mere namei to Bod some 
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pretext or apology for their debaucheries. If these cir* 
eumstftnces be duly oonaidered and compired, it will-no 
longer appear atrauge, that many eminent men, who had 
addicted themselves to other schools^ have given an un¬ 
favourable judgment concerning Epicnnis, whilst the force 
of truth has sometimes led them, at the expence of their 
own consistency, to attest his meric. O^ers, however, 
have penetrated through the thick cloud of calumny, which 
has hung over the character of Epicurus, and, in opposj-^ 
Hon to the general current of censure, have ventured to 
give him that praise, which, amidst all the absurdities of 
his speculative system, was so justly due to his personal 
virtues, and to his laudable attempts to conduct men, by 
innocence and sobriety, to the tranquil cojoym4;nt of life. 

Notwithstanding the violent opposition which Epicurus 
met with from the stoics, he had many friends and follow* 
ers during his life; and after his death a degree of respect 
was paid to bis memory, which fell little «b^ of idolatry. 
His tfiree brothers, Neocles, Choercdemus xnd ArUtobu- 
lus, devoted themselves to the study of philosophy, and 
were supported by bis liberality. Of his intimate friends 
the most celebrated were, Metrodorut, Polysnus, and 
Hermaebus; After the death of Epiciinit, hii followers 
celebrated his birth>day as a festival. They preserved hiv 
image on their rings or cupfl, or tn pictures, which they 
either carried about tbeir persons, or hung up in tbeir 
chambers i and so great was their reverence for his autho¬ 
rity, and their regard to his dying advice, tltat they com¬ 
mitted his makims, and some of them the whole body of 
his instructions, to memory. For several agea they ad¬ 
hered with wonderful unanimity to his system, yielding as 
implicit submission to his decisions, as the Athenians or 
Spartans ever yielded-to tho laws of Solon or Lycurgus. 
They carried this point so far, that it was deemed a kind 
of impiety to innovate upon his doctrine; so that the Epi-» 
cureans formed a^philoBophical republic, regulated by one 
judgment, and animated by one soul. 

For the philosopbiCal'syfiteRi of Epicurus, we shall refer 
to Brucker; a short sketch might he insuftictent, and a 
long one would eertainly be incompatible with our limits. 
What is ethical in it is good, but much, very much of 
wha^ the ancients termed philosophy and theology, com¬ 
pared with that system which has brought life and im* 
mortality to Jigbt,*^ is a delusive play of words. Under 
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the article Gassendi, we shall have occasion to say some* 
thing of the modern schools of Epicureans^ which have 
done 80 littfe credit to the original founder. ‘ 

£PIM£N1D£S, a Cretan philosopher and poet, of the 
city of Gnosflus in Crete, tlounshed in that island, when 
Solon was in great reputation at Athens, in the sixth cen¬ 
tury BtC. Many fabulous stories are told of him, and it 
is not easy to separate tiie true from the false part of lits 
history* He was supposed to have been the son of the 
Bymph BaUe. He was a man venerable for religious ob¬ 
servances, and, it ivas the general persuasion, all over 
Greece, that he was inspired by some heavenly genius j 
And that he was fieqiiently favoured with divine revelations. 
He devote^ himself wholly to .poetry, and every thing con¬ 
nected with divine worship. He was the hrst who intro¬ 
duced the consecration of temples, and the purification of 
countries, cities, and likewise private houses- He had lit¬ 
tle esteem for the people of his own country. St. Paul, in 
his epistle to Titus, when speaking of the Cretans, cites 
one of his verses, where he says (according to our transla¬ 
tion), ** The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies;" which, however, Fenelou translates less obscurely 
in these words, They were great liars, indolent, yet ma¬ 
lignant brutes.^* 

Among the miracles told of him is the following: his 
father one day sent him to the country, in quest of a ewe. 
When returning, Epimenides went a little off the highway, 
and entered a cave directed to the south, in order to enjoy 
a little repose, and remained asleep ib^re for fifty-seven 
years, and when he awoke, found himself fifty-seven years 
older, and every thing changed in proportion around him^ 
An adventure so strange made a great deal of noise over 
the country; and every one regarded Epimenides as a fa¬ 
vourite of the gods. Some of them would have done wiser, 
if they had made this fiction the foundation of a satiric ro¬ 
mance ; but it has been conjectured that he only disap- 
}>eared from his family, and spent the fifty-seven years in 
travelling. It is also recorded of him that be had the 
power of sending his soul out of bis body, and recalling it 
it pleasure. Perhaps, says Brucker, in his hours of pre¬ 
tended inspiration, he had the art of appearing totally in- 
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lensible and entranced^ which would Easily be misUkeiif 
by ignor^ut spectators, for a power of dismissiDg and re^ 
calEing his spiriL If, however, the Cretans were notorious 
liars, and it is to them we are indebted for the particulars 
of the life of Eptmenides, the solution of theae mysteries 
becomes easy. He probably was a man of superior talents, 
who pretended to an interootirse with the gods, and to 
support his pretensions Jived in retirement upon the apon-* 
taneous productions of the earth, and practise vaiioas arts 
of imposture. During a plague, the Atheni^s sent for 
him to perform a lustration, in consequence of which the 
plague ceased, and when the Athenians wished to reward 
him munificently, he demanded only a branch of the sacred 
olive, which grew in their citadeL Solon, in (vhoae time 
this lustration was performed (B. C* 5^^6), seems to have 
been uo stranger to the true character of Epimenidea ; for 
we find that he greatly disapproved of the conduct of the 
Athejuans in employing him to perform this ceremony* 
Soon after his return to Crete, he died, as Laertius says, 
at the age of 157 years, or, as the Cretans pretend, at the 
age of 2^9 years. The superstitious Cretans paid him 
divine honours after hia decease; and he has been reckoned 
by some the seventh wise man of Greece, to the exclu^* 
aioii of Periander from this number* Laertius enULneratei 
a variety of pieces written by Epimeirides, both in prose 
and verse. Among the former ivas a treatise “ On Sacri¬ 
fices,” and ** An account of the Cretan Republicand 
among the latter The Genealogy and Theogony of th© 
Curetes and Coryb^ntes,'* in iiO(K> verses ; Of the builds 
itig of the ship Argo, and Jason's expedition to Colchis,’' 
in 6500 verses ; “Of Minos and Rbadamanthus,” in 4000, 
verses j and a treatise “ Of Oracles and Responses,” men¬ 
tioned by St. Jerome, from which St, Paul is said to have 
taken the quotation above-mentioned. ’ 

EPIPHANiUS, an ancient Christian writer, was bori| 
about the year 320, at Besanduce, a village of Palestine. 
His parents are said by Cave to have been Jews; butothers^ 
are of opinion that there is no ground for this suspicion,^ 
since Sozoitieti affirms, that “ from his earliest youth he 
was educated under the most excellent monks, upon which 
account he continued a very considerable time in ^gypt,” 

* LafTtliii.-^Gcn- Dict.^-'-Stanlej^i Liv*! of U* 

lIulQtDphert, JUjf COFEtvcki—Bruuker. 
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it -» certain, tiuit, while he was a jiouth, he went into 
jEgyptj where he-feU into the confersation of the Gnostics^, 
who hftd aimost engaged him in their party; but he booh 
withdrew himaetf from themi antl^ returning to bis coimtry, 
put himaelf for nonie time tinder the discipline of Hibrion, 
the father of the monks of Palestine* lie afiertvards 
founded a monastery near the village where he was born, 
and presided over iL About the year 3G7 he was elected 
btahop of Sdamis, afterwards flailed Cotistaniia, the metro¬ 
polis of themie of Cyprus, where he acquired great repu¬ 
tation by his writings and his piety. In the year 382, be 
was sent for to Home by the imperial letters, in order to 
deterintne the cause of Paulinus concerning the see of Ati- 
tioch« In the year 391 a contest arose between him and 
John, biahop of Jerusalem, Epiphamns accused John of 
holding the errors of Origen; and, going to Palestine, or¬ 
dained Paul3Ilian, brother of St. Jerom, deacon and priest, 
in a monastery which did not belong to bis jnnsdiction^ 
John immediately eomplatned of this action of Epiphanius, 
as CQntrary to the canons and dlscIpHne of the church, and 
Epiphaniua defended what be had done, in a letter to John. 
Tbis^ dispute irritated their minds still more, which were 
already incensed upon the subject of Origan \ and both of 
them endeavoured to engage TheophHas of Alexandria in 
their party, l^bat prelate, who seemed at first to favour 
the bishop of Jerusalem, declared at last against Origen ; 
condemned his books in a council held in the year 399; 
and persecuted all the monks who were suspected of re-*' 
yarding his memory. These monks, rearing to Constan¬ 
tinople, were kindly received there by John Chrj^sostom; 
which highly exasperated Tbeophilus, who, from that time, 
conceived a violent hatred to Chrysostom. In the mean 
time Theophilus infenned Epiphanius of what he had done 
agdnst Origen, and exhorted him to do the same; upon 
TVhich Epiphanius, in the year^ 401, called a council In 
isle of Cyprus, prdcnred reading of Origen*t writ¬ 
ings to be prohibited, and wrote to Chrysostom to do the 
woe. Chrysostoin,'nqt:japproving this proposal, Epipha^ 
nius went to Constantinople, at, the persuasion of Theo- 
pbiJii%: in order to get the^ decree of the council of Cyprus 
executed. When he arrived there,, he would not have any 
conversation with Chrysostom, but used his utmost efiPorts to 
engage the bishops, who were then in that city, to approve 
of the judgment of the council-of Cyprus against Origcm 
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Not succeeding in thifl, he resolved to go the MSt day to 
the church of the apostle*) and there condemn publicly nil 
the hooka of Origeii) and those who defended them ; but 
as he was in the churchy Chrysostom informed him, by 
biB deacon Serapion, that he was going to do a thing con¬ 
trary to the laws of the church, and which might expose 
him to danger, as it would probably raise some sedition. 
This consideration stopped Epiphanies, who yet was so 
inflamed against Origeti, that when the empress Eudoxia 
recomuiended to his prayers the young Theoffostus, who 
was dangerously ill, be answered, that ** the prince her 
son should not die, if she would but avoid the conversa¬ 
tion of Dioacorides, and other defenders of Orlgen/* The 
empress, surprised at this' presumptuous answer, sent him 
word, that “ if God should think proper to take away her 
son, she would submit to his will; that he might take him 
away as he had given him ; but that it was not in the power 
of Epiphantui to raise him from the dead, since he had 
lately suffered his own archdeaccn to die.*' Epipbaniui's 
heat was a little aWed, when he had discoursed with Am- 
moiiins and his companions, whom Theophilus had banished 
for adhering to Origen'a opinions; for these monks gave 
him to understand that they did not mamtain an heretical 
doctrine, and that he bad condemned them in too preci¬ 
pitate a mantier. At last he resolved to return to Cyprus, 
and in his farevvell to Chrysostom, he said, i hope you 
will not die a bishop;** to which the latter replied, ** 1 
hope you will never return to your own country,*' and 
both tlieir hopes ^ere realised, as Chrysostom was depcAed 
from htfl bishopric, and Epiphanius died at sea about the 
year 403. His works were printed in Greek at Basil, 1544, 
m folio, and had afterwards a Latin translation made to 
them, which has frequently been reprinted. At last Pe^ 
tavius undertook an edition of them, together with a new 
Latin translation, which lie pubUihed at Paris, 1622, with 
the Greek text revised and corrected ^y two man user jpt!i.i 
'This, which it the best edition, is in two volumes folio, at 
the end of which arc the animadversions of Petavtus, which 
however, are rather dissertations upon points of criticism 
and chronology, than notes to explain the text of his nn- 
thor- This edition was reprinted at Cologne, 16*2, in 3 
voll. folio.' 

Epiphanius wai well versed in the Hebrew, Byiisc, 
Egyptian, Greek, arid Lfitln tongues,'which makes Jecooiw 
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call hini ** a man of five tongues and wa» 

very conversant in ecclesiastical antiquiiies, ou which ac-> 
count he is chiefly regarded; but his literary character has 
not escaped much rigid censure. M. DaVLL^ styles him a 
good and holy man;” but observes, ** that he was little con- 
veraant in the arts either of rhetoric or grammar^ as ap* 
pears sufiiciently from his writings, which defects must 
necessarily be the came of much obscurity in very many 
places, as indeed is much complained of by the interpreters 
of this father/’ Bcaliger says he was " an ignorant maii^ 
who knew nothing of Greek or Hebrew; who, without 
any judgment, was solicitous to collect everything; and 
who abounds in falsities. We have^^’ says he, a treasure 
of antiquities in him; for he had good books, which he 
sometimes transcribes to very good purpose ; but when he 
advances any thing of his owti, he performs it wretchedly.” 
Phoiins tells us, that his style is very mean and negligent; 
and Dupin observes, that it has neither beauty nor eleva¬ 
tion, but is low, rough, and unconnected ; that he had a 
great extent of reading and erudition, but no judgment 
nor justness of thought; that he often uses false reasons to 
confute heretics; that he was very credulous, inaccurate, 
and frequently tnmakeo in important points of history; 
that he paid too ready a regard to spurious memoirs and 
uncertain reports; in short, that be liad great zeal and 
piety, but littfe conduct and prudence,* 

EPiPHANJUS, named the Scholastic, a native oF Italy, 
find an eminent Greek and Latin scholar, was born about 
the year £1Q. At the request of Ca^siodorus he translated 
into the Latin language the ecclesiastical histories of So^ 
crates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, a version more entitled 
to commendation for its fidelity than its elegance, Cas- 
siodorus was also indebted to Kpiphaniua for the improved 
version of the ** Codex cncyclicus,” or collection of sy¬ 
nodal letters of the year 4^8, addressed to the emperor 
Leo, in defence oLthe council of Chalcedon. His histo¬ 
ries of Socrates were first printed at Augsburghi 1472, fob 
pnd were often reprinted alterv.ards at Basil add Paris, 1523, 
isssj 1533, 

EPISCOPIUS (NicHOuas), or rather BTSCHOP, under 
frbicb name, perilaps, he should have been classed, wai 

* tdL I.^Dup'iD.^MoBfa^in.—Oeiu Dlct.>--5«:KU Onatnutit 

vol, 3ihU Uu Hc4. 
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E celebrated printer at Basil. He was born at Wcusem^ 
bourg ill Alsace, about the end of the fifteenth centuty. 
Hia acquaintance with Greek and Latin gave him very aci- 
pcrior advantages when he began the buatness of piintingw 
The famous l?'robenivis bestowed hia daughter on him' itt 
marriage, and on his death,' in 1527, Bischop went into 
partnership with his son Jerome* Among other spirited 
undertakings of this firm was an edition- of the Greek 
fathers, which they commenced with the works of St, Basil. 
AIL writci^ on the subject of printing bestow high praise 
on the talents of Btschop, who was also much respected by 
the Learned of his time* The works which came from hia 
press were in general remarkable for correctness, neat¬ 
ness of type, and beauty of paper, qualities seldom to 
met with together* Erasmus had so much regard for him 
as to leave him and his partners executors of hia will, 
Bischop died 8cpL 27, 1563, leaving a son of the same 
name and profession, who died two years after, in the 
fiower of youth* They were a protestant family, and bad 
fled from Franc:e during the persecutions.^ 

EPlSCOPlUS (Simon), a man of very uncommon parti 
and learning, and the chief support of die Arminian sect, 
was descended from a reputable protestant family, and bom^ 
at Amsterdani in 15tf3. Having a numerous fraternity, 
and his parents not very rich, it was doubled for soma 
time whether he should be brought up to learning; but, 
appearing to have a strong dispoijitlon towards it, his frieudi 
determined to encourage him in the pursuit* After ha^ 
had gone through the Latin schools at Amsterdam, he went 
to study at Leyden, in 1603* His father died of the plague 
In that same year, and his mother in 1604; neither of 
which calamities, however, in the least retarded his studies. 
He was admitted M* A* iu 1606, and thenceforward applied 
bimself wholly to tbe study of divinity, in which he made 
so great progress, that be was judged in a short time qua¬ 
lified for the ministry* The magistrates of Amsterdaot 
wished he might be promoted to it; burbe met with many 
difficulties, because during tbe violent controversy between 
Gomarus and 'Arotinius about predestination, he declared 
for the Utter. This made him desirous to leave the uniJ 
versity of Leyden, and be went to Francker in l£0S>, but 
did not continue there Long, for he found that by dU* 

* SlE>rrjri,—Siof. yn-v^mlK ia JSiict&p* 
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ptitrng too vebemently, he had exasperated the profeesor 
Eubectur^ wfbo was a zealouf Gomarist* Arminiui was at that 
time labouring under the illueu of which at length lie died; 
ooVhicb account Epucopiua went to visit him at Leyden^ and 
had loatiy oonferencet with him upon religion^ anil the state 
of the church. He afcerwardsj returning to Franeker, had 
more diaputei with Lubertm. His adveraaries now began 
to charge him with Sociniatiisin ; and Lubertus was bo te-^ 
▼ere in bia reprehensions of hirn^ that he left Franeker, and 
returned to Botland. 

Here he wu ordained in 16 lO, and made minister of the 
village of Bleyswychj which was dependent upon Hotter* 
dam* He wai one of the deputies in the conference held 
at the Hague in 16il, before the states of Hollandt be^ 
tween six anti-remonstrant and six remonatrant ministers; 
and here he displayed his wit and learning to the greatest 
advantage. In 1613 he was chosen divinity-professor at 
Leyden, in the room of Gomarus, who had voluntarily re-^ 
signed; and jived in peace with PoJyander hU collea^e, 
though they held contrary opinions about predestination. 
The functionB, however, of his post and his private srtudica 
were a light burden to him, cooipared with the didficulties 
he had to sustain on account of the Arminian controversy ; 
which, though it began in the universities, soon extended 
to the pulpits, and from them to the people, and none 
were more unpopular than Epiacoplus and the most emi¬ 
nent men of the Arminian party. The second year of bis 
professorship at Leyden, be was abused at Anwterdani at 
church and in the street; because, being godfather to one 
of his nieces, he had taken upon him to reply to the mi* 
nister who odiciated. l*he minister asked him whether 
the doctrine of the church there wo not the true and .per¬ 
fect doctrine of salvation ? Epitcopiu# answered, that he 
admitted it only with certain limitatiqiis t which provoked 
the minister to call him a preiumptuoua young man; 
and this altercatiou exposed Episcoplus to the rage of the 
populace, from which he narrowly ercapei CurceBmga 
informs us, that in February 1617, the house of Epbeo- 
pius'a eldest brother waa plundered by the mob at Amster-* 
dan nnder this ialse pretence, that a great many Arminiani 
used to meet there to hear sermons. 

In (614, he began bis comment upon the first episde of 
St.John, which gave occasion to various'rumours, .ad .of 
them tending to prove him-a Sociuian. / The yeax afle^ 
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lakingr tbs oppottuakj of the vacation^ he went tQ Partf, 
for the sake of aeeiog diat ci^; bnt hla objectwv tiame- 
diately mtsrepresented, ami on hit return.bomc^ hu adm^ 
aaries published, that he bad had-jecret conferences #iUi 
father Cottoui m order taconcert the ruin^of the proteatant 
church and the United Proirinces; that he aroid^ aU^coiH 
'versation with Peter du Moulin^ tnintater at Parity as 
^hers say, that the latter declined all conference tvith bim, 
seeing liim so intimate vrith theveiiemies of ^hia country, 
and of the protestant religion; and although there was little 
truth in these reports, it was not easy for Episcopiut to 
prove hia innocence* The states of Hoilaivd having invited 
hkn to come to the synod of Dort, that ^e might take 
his place in that assembly, as well as the other professors 
of the Seven United Provinces, ho was one of the Hrst that 
went thither, and was accompanied by some remonstrant 
ministers. Bat the synod would not suffer them to sit in 
that assembly as judges, nor admit them but as persons 
iUmntoned to appear* They were obliged to submit, and 
appear before the synod, fepiscopius made a speech, ift 
which he declared, that they were all ready to enter into 
a conference with the synod ; but was answered, that the 
synod did not meet to cojifer, hut to judge* I'lieynex¬ 
cepted against Uie synod; and refused to submit to the 
order made by that assembly; which was, that the remon-;- 
strants should neither explain nor uiaintatti their oprntons, 
but as far as the synod should judge it necessary. Upon 
their refusing to submit to this order, tliey were expelled 
the synod; and measures were taken to. judge cheat by 
their writings* They defeiided their cause with the pen ; 
and Episcopiui composed mo^t of the pieces they presented 
on this occaeioHj and which were .published some time 
af^er. The synod then deposed them from their functions; 
and because they refused to subscribe a writing, wliicU 
contained a promise not to perform prUately any of their 
ministerial fane lions, they were banished otit of the torrid 
torios of the commonwealth in 1618 , and took up their 
residence at Antwerp: as thinking themselves there.in 
the best situation to take care of their churches and £ami* 
lies. Episcoptus was not now so much taken up. with th^ 
atfairs of his party, as not to hnd time to write^ agaiiutJthfli 
church of Home in defence of those truths which all the 
protestants fu general matntaiii. When the war beiw^n' 
the Spaittards and United Provinces began aguu.itt.liiSl;^ 
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be weot to France; and ihero laboured by bU writings, as 
much as lay in bis power, to strengthen and comfort bis 
bretbrenp He not only composed, in common with them, 
confession of faith;” and published, soon after, bis 
** Antidote against the canons of the synod of Dort,'’ but 
be also disputed with great strength of argument against 
Wadingus, a Jesuit; who treated bitn very kindly, and, 
taking ati advantage of the difRculties be saw him unde^ 
endeavoured to persuade him to enter into the pale of his 
church. The times being grown more favourable, he re¬ 
turned to Holland in 16120^ and was made a minister of 
the church of the remopatrants at Rotterdam* He married 
the year after,^iit never had any children by his wife, who 
died in 1641. In 1634 he removed to Amsterdam, being 
chosen rector of- the college which those of his sect had 
founded there, and continued in that post till his death, 
which was preceded by a tedious and gradual decline* 
August 1640, hiring a vessel, he went with bis wife to 
Rotterdam; but in the afternoon, while he was yet upon 
bis voyage, a fever seized him ; and, to add to his itkdispo- 
vition, about evening came on such a storm of thunder and 
rain as had not been known for many years. All these 
bind ranees made them arrive so late at Rotterdam, that 
the gates of the city were shut; and the long time be was 
obliged to wait, before he could get them opened, in¬ 
creased his disorder so much, that he was confined to his 
bed for the four following months. He recovered; yet 
perceived the effects of this illness, in the atone and other 
compUints, as long as he lived* He died the 4th of April, 
1643, having lost his sight some weeks before. Ltm- 
borefa, with the partiality of a friendly biographer, tells 
na, that the moon was under an eclipse at the hour of his 
death ; atid that some considered it as a fit emblem of the 


church, as being then deprived of much light by the dis¬ 
appearing of such a luminary as Episcopiua He tells us 
also, with more truth, that Episcopius^s friends and rek'^ 
^ona had some medals struck with the images of Truth and 
Liberty upon them, in remembrance of him. Tet Epis* 
copius did not always write with that moderation which be¬ 
comes the patience and humility of a Christian; and his 
friend, wbo h»ve defended bim agaiutt tbU charge, hav^ 
not been very successful. 

It would be endless to collect the e?ttraordinary eulo- 
glums which great and learned men have bestowed upon 
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Epi&copiuB; one of which may bo quoted ua comings front 
ati unexpected quarter, from Mabillon, an eminent tnem^ 
her and oruainefit of the church of Rome; I cannot for^ 
bear ob&erving in this place,'* says be, in bis treatise of 
studies proper for them that live in monasteries, ** that, if 
some passages had been left out of Episcopius's theological' 
institutions, which Grotius esteemed so much that he caro¬ 
lled them with him wherever he went, they might have 
been vety useful in the study of divinity* This work U 
divided into four books; the method of which is quite dif*> 
ferent from that which U generally followed. His style ii 
beautiful, and his manner of treaiing his subjects answen 
his style perfectly well ; nor would the time spent in read* 
Jng of it be lost, if it was corrected witlx regard to some 
passagesj in which the author speaks against the Homan 
catholics, and in favour of hb own sect.'* The Arminians 
have bad very naturally the highest regard for Episcopiut, 
and been careful to preserve his reputation from the at* 
tacks that have been made upon it: so careful, that, in 
1690, they engaged Le Clerc, one of their professors, 
publicly to accuse Jurieu of calumny, because be had 
spoken evil of Episcopitis, Le Clerc published a letter 
directed to Jurieu; in which he observes, that “they who 
have dipped into Eplscoplus's works, and are acquainted 
with the society of the remonstrants, have no occasion to 
see them vindicated* And as for those who have not read 
that author, and never conversed with any of the renion^ 
strants, if they were so unjust as to judge only by Mr.. 
Jurleu's accusations, they would not deserve the least 
trouble to undeceive them; for it would show that they 
had no notion of common equity, and were too stupid to 
hearken to any vindication. But then we are persua* 
ded," adds he, “that there is not one person in the Uni* 
ted Provinces, or any where else^ that is disposed u> be* 
lieve this accuser upon his bare word." After this pre* 
amble, Le Clerc says, You charge Episcopius with two 
crimes: the hrst is, his being a Sociiiian; the second, 
his being au euemy to the Chfbtian religion/' Le Clerc 
confutes the first of these accusations, by referring to se¬ 
veral parts of Episcopius’s works, where he e^eplodes the 
doctrine of the ^cinians ; and afterwards finds it no diffi* 
cult tssk to answer the second, because Episcopius*s life 
and'writings evidently ahew, that he was a virtUQUS mi 
Vot. XllJ. E 
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conifcictitiouq man, &nd very zealous for Ui& CliHstian te* 
iigioii. Le Clerc refers to a passage in Episcoplus^s Insti- 
ttidoriR, in which the truth of the Christian religion " is 
proved,'^ says he, “ In so clear and strong a manner, that 
ive might hope there would not rematti any inBdels in the 
world, if they would all duly weigh and consider his argu- 
jnenls. And yet you style him, sir, an enemy of Chris¬ 
tianity ; ihoagh it does not in the least appear, that you 
have either read his works, or examined hU life. There 
is indeed nothing but the disorder of your mind, occasioned 
by your blind zeal, for which you have been long noted, 
that can make me say, O Lord, forgive him ; for, in 
reality, you know NO^r what you do* You could not 
chouse a better method to pass in the world for a man 
little acquainted with the duties of Christianity, and even of 
civil society, than by writing as you have done/^ &c. With 
respect to hia opiniotia on this subject, Episcopiua ac^ 
knowledges that Jesus Christ is called in Scripture the Son 
of God, not merely on account either of his miraculous 
conception, or of his mediation, or of his resurrection, or 
of his ascension, but on a fifth account, which, in his opt- 
niori, clearly implies his pre-cxistence ; yet he contends, 
that it is not necessary to salvation, either to know or be¬ 
lieve this fifth mode of filiation ; because it is not any 
where said in Scripture to be necessary ; because we may 
have faith in ChrUt without it; and because for the three 
first centuries the Christian church did not esteem a pro¬ 
fession of belief in this mode to be necessary to salvation* 
Bishop Bull attacked with great learning thU third reason 
of Episcoplus, which has likewise been attacked with equal 
force of reasoning by more recent defenders of the Tri¬ 
nitarian doctrine* Of our English divines, Hammond Is 
aaid to have borrowed largely of Episcoplus, and TiUotson 
has been accounted one of Ids disciples, 

Episcopins^s works make two volumes iti folio, Amster¬ 
dam, 16€5 and 1671, and reprinted at London in 
Those contained in the first volume were published in his 
life-time; the second are posthumous. He left the care 
of them to Francis Li mb or ch, who married the daughter 
of Hubert Episcopius, our author's brother; and Limborch 
gave them to Curcelliciia to publish, who prefixed a dis¬ 
course containing an account of Eplscopius. Tl\\s B'rancU 
Eimborch was the father of Philip Limborcb, who wrote 
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the life of Epi&copius, to which this article is much in- 
<)ebtcdf ^ 

EPO (BoETltrs), a celebrated lawyer, was born at 
Koorda, in Friesland, in t52£^. He studied at Cologne 
and Louvain, and made such rapid progress in the acqui¬ 
sition of the learned languages, that at the age of twenty 
he gave public lectures on Homer* He afterwards taught, 
not only at Louvain but at Paris, jurisprudence, the belles 
lettres, and theology, and afterwards went to Geneva with 
a view to inquire if the religious principlei of Calvin were 
worthy of the reputation they hatl gained. Not satisfied, 
however, with them, he returned to the church of Rome 
in which he had been educated, and conhning his studies 
to the civil and canon law, took die degree of doctor in 
1561, at Toulouse, where he had studied under Berenger 
Ferdinand, one of the most learned lawyers of his dine* 
He then returned to Louvain, where he lectured until he 
was chosen one of the professors of the new university of 
Douay, an ofHce which he held for twenty^seven years;. 
He died Nov* 16, 159JI, He wrote a great many work? 
on law, ecclesia±»ticaL history, ; among which are, 1, 

Juliani ArchiepUcopi Prugnosticon, sive de future se- 
culo, iibri tres,’* 1564, Svo« 3, “ Aiktiquitatum Fccle- 
siastLcarum Syntagmata,” 1578, 8 vd, 3. ** Heroicarum et 
EcclesiasticHrutn C^uestionum lihri ^ex,^’ 4. Do Jure 

sacro, vel prinetpiorum Juris puntiheii, Uhti trea/^ 1588^ 
3 vols* Svo* Jn 1711 a new edition of his works wai begun 
to be published at Brussels, hut we have not discovered 
whether it wa& completedp* 

£RAS1 STRATUS, a physician of great reputation 
among the ancients, is supposed to have been bom at Julis, 
in the island of Cea or Ceos. He was the most disdn'- 
guished pupil of Chrysippus, the Cnidian physician, and 
ha<l attained a high character in his profession in the fourth 
century B* C, His fame acquired him the notice and 
esteem of Seleucus Niccnor, king of Syria, at whose court 
he is said to have discovered by feeling the pulse of An- 
tiochus ik>ter that he was in love with his tnother-in-lavr 
iStratonice. His character, however, is founded upon 
more solid ground. He may be considered as the father 
of anatomical science, at least conjointly with Heropliilus* 

^ Ocn. Diet,- -T^iecron, Tab. TH- and —Foppea BibL 

Bishoi» Watson's Tracts, Cntalocfue at (he end of roL VI. 

- Moreci tn Sortiua.—Foppen Bib!. Self,—md Ffcberi Tbeetrum jd E|19. 
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It 5 <:eius to be clearly establblie^i that^ before the time of 
these phya^ciaiis, ivo one had dared to dissect human' bo* 
dies; anatomical exaininations had been confined exclu¬ 
sively to the bodies of brutes. The Ptolemies^ especially 
Soter and Philadelphus^ being desirous that the arts should 
be cultivated, and having surmounted the prejudices of 
the age, granted the bodies of malefactors to the physiciana 
for disseclion, of which oppbrtunity Erasts trains and Hero- 
phi I us availed themselves largely, and made several im¬ 
portant discoveries* To what extent these discoveries 
were carried, it is not easy to ascertain; but they were the 
ilrst who dissected the buman brain accurately : according 
to the fragments preserved by Galeu, Erasistratus des<^ribea 
the brain minutely, and inferred that the brain was tlie 
common sensorium, or source of all the vita) actions and 
sensations, which were effected tl^rongh the medium of 
the nerves. He also eitamined tnluutcly the stmetnre of 
the heart and of the great vessels, and was the brst to 
point out tlte vulvukr apparatus, and its peculiar form in 
each of the cavities of4hat viscus* His physiology, in ge¬ 
nera), was not, however, very profound, and liis pathology 
necessarily imperfect; although he attempted to explain 
the causes of diseases from his knowledge of the structure 
of the body. The hypothesis by which he attempted to 
explain the origin of inHammation, resembled, in its lead¬ 
ing feature, that modern' supposition, which, sanctioned 
by the name of Boerhaave, was generally received in the 
medical world fora long series of years* His practice^ lik^ 
that of bis master Chrysippus, was extremely simple* He 
did not employ blood-letting, nor purgatives; considering 
that plethora might be reduced more safely and naturally 
by fasting, or abstinence in diet, especiDlly when aided by 
exercise. He advised his patients, therefore, to use such 
articles of diet as contained little nutriment, as melons, 
cucumbers, and vegetables in general. He was exceed¬ 
ingly averse from tlie employ tnefK of compound medicines, 
and especially of the mixture of mineral, vegetable, and 
animal substances; and he exclaimed ogainiit the use of 
the antidotes of the physiciiiTis of lii!i day, in which sim¬ 
plicity was altogether shunned. From the fragmenis of 
his writings to be found in Galen and Cuelius AurelianUs, 
k would appear, that Erasistratus wrote an accurate trea¬ 
tise on tlte dropsy, in which he disapproves of the opera- 
luuii of tapping; stud that he had left other books on the 
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following subjects:—viz, on the diseases of the abdomen, 
on the preservation of healtJ;}, on wholesome things, on 
fevers, and wounds, on habit, on palsy, and on gout.— 
Having lived to extreme old age, and suffering severely 
from the pains of an ulcer in the foot, Erasistratus is SLiid 
to have terminated his existence by swalloiving tlic juice of 
t;icuia, or hemlock. ^ 

ERAHMUS (Desiderius), «ne of the most iLlustrions of 
the revivers uf learnitig, was born at Kotterclam, October 
2B, 1467, His lather Gerard, who wasof Tergou, in that 
neighbourhood, fell in love with Margaret, the daughter 
of one Peter, a physician of Sevenbergen ; and after pro¬ 
mises of marriage, as Erasmus himself suggests, connected 
himself with her, though the nuptial ceremonies were not 
performed. From this intercourse Gerard had a son, whom 
Erasmus calls Anthony, in a letter to Lambert Grunnius, 
secretary to pope Julius IL and whose death, in another letter 
he tells us, he bore better than he did the death of his friend 
FrobeuLiis. About two years after, Margaret proved with 
child again; and then Gerard's father and brethren (for 
he was the youngest of ten children) beginning to be un¬ 
easy at this attachment^ resolved to make him an eccle¬ 
siastic. Gerard, aware of this, secretly withdrew into Italy. 
And went to Rome; he left, however, a letter behind him, 
in which he bade his relations a hnal farewell; and assured 
them that they should never see his face more while they 
continued in diose resolutions. At Rome he maintained 
himself decently by transcribing ancient authors, which, 
printing being not yet commonly used, was no unprofitable 
employment. In tlie mean time, Margaret, far advanced 
fn her pregnancy, was conveyed to Rotterdam to lie in 
privately ; and was there delivered of Erasmus. He took 
bis name from this city, and always called himself Rote- 
rodamus, though, as Dr. Jortin, the writer of his life, inti¬ 
mates, he should rather have said Eoterodamius, or Ro- 
terodamensis. The city, however, was not in the least 
offended at the inaccuracy, but made proper returnt of 
gratitude to a name by wilieh she was so much ennobled ; 
and perpetuated her acknowledgments by inscriptions, 
and medals, and by a statue erected and placed at first 
near the principal church, but afterwards removed to a 
.station oa one of the bridges. 
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Gerard's relatlon^j long ignorant what was become of 
him, at last discovered that he was at Rome i and now re¬ 
solved to attempt by stratagem what they cotild not etTect 
by solicitation and importunity. They sent him word, 
therefore, that Jiis beloved Maigarct was dead; and he 
lamented the supposed misfortune with such extremity of 
grief, as to determine to leave the world, ^nd become a 
priesL And even when npon his return lo Tergon, w'hieh 
happened soon after, he found Margaret alive, he adhered 
to his ecclesiastical engagements ; and though he always 
retained the tenderest ail'cctiun for hejr, never more lived 
with her in any other manner than vyhat was allowable by 
the laws of bis profession* She also observed on her part 
the strictest celibacy ever after. During the absence of 
his father, Erasmus was under the care and management 
of his grandmother, Gerard’s mother, Catharine. Uo was 
called Gerard, after his father, and afterwards took the 
name of Desiderius, which in Latin, and the surname of 
Erasmus, which in Greek, signify much the same as Gerard 
among the Hollanders, that Is, '* amabilis,'* or anitable* 
Afterwards he was sensible that he should iji grammatical 
propriety have called himself Erasmius, and in fact, he 
gave this name to his godson, Joannes Eiasmius Frobenius* 
As soon as Gerard was settled in his own country again, 
he applied hitnself with all imaginable care to the educa^ 
lion of Erasmus, whom he was detemiiiied to bring op to 
letters, though in low repute at that time, because he dis¬ 
covered in him early a very uncom mini capacity* Inhere 
prevails indeed a notion hi Holland, that Erasmus was at 
first of so heavy and slow an understanding, that it was 
many years before they could make him learn any thing ; 
and this, they think, appears from a passage in the life 
written by himself, w^here he say;!, that in his first y^ears 
he made but little progress in those unpleasant studies, for 
which he was nut born; in literis ibis inamcstiis, c^uibus 
non natus eratJ’ When he was nine years old, he was 
sent to Daventer, in Guelderland, at that time one of the 
best schools in the Netherlands, and the most free fram 
the barbarism of the age; and here his parts very soon 
shone out* He apprehended in an instant whatever was 
taught him, and retained it so perfectly, that he inhnitely 
surpassed all his companions. Rhetianus tells us that Zin- 
thius, one of tbe best masters in the college of Daventer, 
was so well satisfied with Erasmus’s progress^ and so tho- 
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roughly cotwinoed of his great abiJkiesj as to hare foretold 
what afterwards come to pa^s, that “ he would sonoe time 
prove the envy and wonder of all Geroiany/’ His memory 
is said to fiave hc;en so prodigious^ that he was able to re¬ 
peat all Terence and Horace by heart, Wc must not 
forget to observe, that pope Adrian V[, was his schooifel* 
low, and ever after Ills friend, and the encourager of hit 
studies. ^ 

When Fjrasmus was sent to Daventer, his mother went 
to live there; for she was very tender of him, and wished 
to be near liliii that she might sue and take care of him. 
She died of the plague there about iour years after; and 
Gerard wa^ so afflicted witli the loss of her, that he sur¬ 
vived her but a short time. It does not appear that either 
of them much exceeded the forth th year of their age; and 
they both left behind them very good characrers. Gerard 
is said to have possessed a great sliare of that gaiety, It, 
and humour, v%hiuh atterwards shuiic forth wuh so m?icli 
lustre hi Erasmus ; and Margaret might, as Bayle observes, 
have said with Dido, in Virgil, 

Huic uni forsan potui succumberc culpas/* 

From Daventer, Krasmiis was iminedtateJy removed to 
Tergou, the plague being in the house where he lodged; 
and now, about fourteen years of age, was left entirely to the 
care of guardians, v^ig used him very ill; aud although he 
was of art age to be sent to a university, they determined 
to force him into a monastery, that they might possess hU 
patriuirjuy; amd they feared that an university might create 
ill him a disgust to that way of life. The chief id this plot 
was one Peter Winkell, a schoolmaster of Tergou, to whom 
there is a very ingenious epistle of Erasmus extant, in 
which he expostitlates with him for his ill management and 
hdiaviour They sent him first to a convent of friars at 
Bois-le-duc, in Brabant, where he lived, or ratiier, as he 
expresses ic, lost three years of his life, having an utter 
aversion to the monastic state. Then he was sent to ano¬ 
ther religious house at Sion, near Delft; and afterwards, 
no effect towards changing his resolutions having been 
wrought upon him at Sion, to a third, namely, Stein, near 
Tergou, Here, unable to sustain the conflict any longer 
with his guardians and their agents, he entered among the 
regular canons there, iu i486. Though great civilities 
were shewn to him upon his entrance itito this convent, 
and ill compliance with bi& humour some laws and core- ‘ 
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monUs dispensqd with, yet he had a design of leaving 
it before be made his profession; but the reiidess contri¬ 
vances of hiB guardian Si and panic ularly tlie ih state of 
hia afTairSf got the better of bis inclinations, and be was 
at length induced to make it. A monastery, as monaste¬ 
ries then were, and such as Erasmus afterwards described, 
them, devoid of all good learning and sound religion, must 
needs be an - irksome place to one of his turn: at Stein, 
however, it was po small comfort to him to hnd a young 
man of parts, who had the same taste for letters with him¬ 
self, and who afterwards distinguished himself by a collec¬ 
tion of elegant poems, which he published under the title 
of “ Dearum Hylva” This was William Hermann, of 
Tergou, with whom he contracted a very intimate frlend- 
ahip, which continued after his departure from Stein ; and 
accordingly, we find among his letters s^orne that were writ¬ 
ten to Hermaniu The two earliest letters now extant, of 
Erasmus, were written from this monastery of Stein to 
Cornelius Aurotinus, a priest of Tergou ; in which he de¬ 
fends with great zeal the celebrated LaureutiusValla against 
the contemptuous treatmeiit of Aurottnus. 

Erasmuses enemies, and among the rest Julius Scaliger, 
have pretended that he fed a very loose life during his stay 
in this convent, a charge which his friends have endea¬ 
voured to repeJl by going into the other extreme, and at¬ 
tributing to him a more virtuous course than he pursued, 
aiace it is evident from several acknowledgments of his 
own, that he did not spend his younger days with the ut¬ 
most regularity. In a letter to father Servatius, be owns 
that “ in his youth he had a propensity to very great vices; 
that, however, the love of money, or even of fame, had 
never possessed him ; that, if he bad not kept himself 
pnspotted from sensual pleasures, he had not been a slave 
to them; and that, as for gluttony and drunkenness, he 
had always held them in abhorrence.'^ He also appears to 
have been of a playful turn, of which Le Clerc gives an 
instance, although without producing his authority. There 
was, it seems, a pear-tree in the garden of the convent at 
Stein, of whose fruit the superior was extremely fond, 
and reserved entirely to himself. Erasmus had tasted 
thesu pears, and liked them so well as to be tempted to 
steal them, which he used to do early in the mornings 
The superior, missing his pears, resolved to watch the tree, 
^nd at last sfiw a mopk climbing up into it; but, as it waa 
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yet hardly Hgbt, waited a little till he coiild^ discera 
hrm more clearly* Meanwhile Era&tntis had perceived 
that he was seen; and was musing with bimaelf how he 
sliOLild get off undiscovereih At length he bethought him* 
self, that they had a mouk' in the cojivent who was lume^ 
and therefore^ gliding gently down, imitated ^ be went the 
limp ot' this unhappy monk* The superior, now sure of 
the thief^ as having discovered him by signs tiot equivocal^ 
took au opportunity ac the next meeting of saying abun¬ 
dance of good things upon the subject of obedience; after 
which, turning to tiie supposed deiinquent, he charged 
him with a most Bagrant breach of it, in stealing his pears. 
*l'he poor monk protested his innocence, but in vain* All 
he could say, only iiiBamed his superior the more; who^ 
in spite of iiis protesialioiiSt iiihLcted upon him a very se¬ 
vere penance. 

Erasmus, however, had no disposition for this way of 
life* Convents/* he says, were places of impiety ra^ 
ther than of religion, where every thing was done to which 
a depraved inclination could lead, under the sanction and 
mask of piety y and where it was hardly possible for any 
one to keep himself pure and unspotted.** This aucount 
he gives of them in a piece ** De conteinptu mundi/* which 
he drew up at Stein, when he wu'S about twenty years of 
age I and which was the first thing he ever wrote. At 
length, the happy inon^eni arrived when he was to quit the 
monastery of Stem. Henry h. Bergis, bishop of Cauibray, 
who was preparing at that time fur Rome, with a view of 
obtaining a cardinaPs hat, wanted acme person to accom¬ 
pany him who cniUd speak and write Latin with accuracy 
and ease* Erasmuses fame not being confined to the clois¬ 
ter, he applied to the bishop of Utrecht, as well as tha 
prior of the convent, and they having given their consent, 
Erasmus went to Cambray, but soon found to his mortifi- 
cation that for certain reasons the bishop dropped his de- 
eign* Still, as he was now louse from the convent, he went, 
with the leave and under the protection of the bishop, to 
study at the university of Haris. He was in orders when 
he went to Cambray; but was not made a priest till 1492^ 
when he waa ordained upon the 25tb of February, by the 
bishop of Utrecht. 

How he spent his time with the bishop of Cambray, with 
whom he continued some years, we have no account* 
The biahopf however, was now his patron, and apparently 
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very fond of him i and he promis-ed him a pen^iioit to main¬ 
tain him at Paris, But tlie pension, as Erasmus himaelf 
relates, was never paid him i so that he was obliged to 
have recourse to taking pupils, though a thing highly dis¬ 
agreeable to him, purely for support. Many noble Eng¬ 
lish became his pupils, and, among the rest, William Blunt, 
lord Monijoy, wbo was afterwards his very good friend and 
patron. Erasmus tells us, that he lived rather than studied, 
vixit verius qnani studuit,^’ at Paris; for, his patron for¬ 
getting the promised pensiun, he had not only no books to 
carry on his studies, but even wanted the necessary com¬ 
forts and conveniences of life. He was forced to take up 
with Uid lodgings and bad diet, which brought on him a 
iit of illness, and changed his constitution so much for the 
worse, thiit, from a very strong one, it continued ever 
after weak and tender. The plague too was in that city, 
®iul bad been tor many years; so that he was obliged, after 
a short stay, to leave it, almost without any of that benodt 
he niiglic naturally have expected, as the university at that 
time was famous for theology. Leaving Pads, therefore, 
in the bcginntng of 1497 be returned to Cambray^, where 
he was received kindly by the bishop. He spent some 
days 4it Bergis wit)i hi? friend James Battus, by whom he 
was introduced to the kimwledge of Anne Borsula, mar- 
chtoMoss of Verc. This noble lady proved a great bene¬ 
factress to him; and Uc afterwards, in gratitude, wrote 
her panegyric. This year he weltt over to England for 
the fn-st time, to fulfill a promise which he bad made to 
his noble disciple Montjoy. This noble lord, a man of 
learning, and patron of learned men, w'as never easy, it is 
said, while Erasmus was in England, but when he was in 
his company. Even after he was married, os Knight re¬ 
lates, Jte Jolt his family, and went to Oxford, purely to 
proceed in hts studies under the direction of Erasmus. He 
also gave him the liberty of his hon!>e in London, when he 
was absent; but a surly steward, Mrhom Erasmus, in a let¬ 
ter to Colet, calls Cerberus, prevented his using that pri¬ 
vilege often. Maktrig but a short stay in London, he went 
to Oxford I where he studied in Sl Mary^s college, which 
stood nearly opposite New-lnn hall, and of which there 
are some few remains still visible. Here he became very 
intimate with all who had any name for literature; with 
Colet, Grocyn, Linacer, Wiiliam Latimer, sir Thomas 
More, 'and many others. Under the guidance of these he 
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made a consldcrahTe progresii in hh studies; Colet en- 
gaging him in ilje study ol divirtity, and Groeyn, Liiiacer, 
and Latimer teaching him Greek, Greek literature was 
then reviving at Oxford; although much op|> 08 ed by a 
set of the students, who called theoiselvcs Trojans, and^ 
Jike the elder Cato at Home, opposed it as a dangerous 
iioveiiy. 

Upon bts coming to Oxford, he wrote a Latin ode (for 
be w if> not altogether witi^out a poetical genius} by way of 
coiiipliDient to the college in which lie was placed ;■ and 
this uiadc John tiixtmc, u Pbiy&iau, who wa-^ one of bis 
fifit acipiainiance there, tibserve, “ wliat betbre he thought 
iiicrcdddo, that the Gernian wits were not af all inlerior to 
thost" of Italy.h>asiuus was Idghly [dea^ed with England, 
and with the itieod,i lie had aciptired there, as appears by 
a letter dated from London, Dec- 5, 14!>T, and wntteti to 
a friend iu Italy; in wliich country,” he ti-lU him, he 
himself would liave been long ago, if his friend and patrort 
lord Mom joy had not carricih him with him to England. 
But what is it, 3 ’OU will say, which captivates you so murli 
in Ki»giaiid ? If, toy friend, I lidve atiy credit at all with 
3 "Ou, L beg you to believe me, when I assure you, that 
notliing yet ever pleased nic $0 innelj. Here 1 have tbund 
a pleasant and salubrious air i 1 liave met with humanity, 
politeness, learning; leandug not ttiteaiid snperlieiai, hut 
deep, accurate, true old Greek uud Latin learning; and 
withal so much of it, that, but fur mere euiiusity, 1 have 
no occoiiiou to visit Italy, VVhen Colet discourses, I seem 
to hear Plato hiinseli'- In Grucyn 1 admire an universal 
compass of learning, Linacer^s acuteness, depth, and ac¬ 
curacy, are tioL to be exccecled : nor did nature ever form 
any thing more elegant, CKquisite, and better accomplisLed, 
than More, It would be endless to enumerate all ; but it 
is surprising to think, bow learning Nourishes iu this happy 
country*” 

He jcR England the latter etiil of 1^1^97, and went to 
Paris; whence, on account of the plaguo, he immediately 
passed on to Orleans, where he spent three months* He 
was very ill, while there, of a fever, which he had had 
every Lent for five years together; but he tells us, that Sl 
G enevieve interceded for his recovery, and obtained it, 
though not witiiout the assistance of a good physician. 
About April 1498 he had finished his ‘^Adagra/’ He ap¬ 
plied himself ali the while intensely to the study of the 
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Creek tongue; and he say? that, as snon as he could ge£ 
any moneys he would first buy Greek books^ and then 
eiothes; Statimr^ue ut pecunUm accepero, Grecos pri- 
muin auctores, deinde vestes, emam/’ At this time he 
began to experience some of the vicissitudes of patronage^ 
and both the marchioness of Vere and the bishop of Cam- 
bray seem to have relaxed from their liberality* The mar¬ 
chioness^ though she entertained him very politely, yet 
gave him little more than civil words, and squandered her 
money upon the monks; and Uie bishop soon after quar- 
relied with him, upon pretence that he had spoken slightly 
of his kindnesses. 

In 14^9 be took a second journey to England, as we col¬ 
lect from a letter of his to sir Thomas More, dated from 
Oxford, October the 2Bill of that year: but he does not 
appear to have made any considerable stay. In his return, 
at Dover, he was stripped of all his money, lo the amount 
of about six angels, by a custom-house officer, before he 
embarked \ and upon application for redress, he was told, 
that th« seisture was according to law, and tikcre was no re¬ 
dress to be had. He had too much sense, however, to impute 
this, as some travellers would have done, to the country at 
large; on the contrary, in June 1500, when he published 
his Adagia'* at Paris, he added to it a panegyric upon 
England, and dedicated the whole to hU friend the lord 
Monijoy ; who, in the mean time, had really been the oc¬ 
casion of his losing bis money, from not instructing him in 
the laws and usages of the kingdom. About the middle of 
this year he made a journey into Holland ; " where, though 
the air,** he says, ** agreed with him, yet the horrid man¬ 
ners of the people;, their brutality and gluttony, and their 
coutempt of learning, and every thing that tended to civi¬ 
lise mankind, offended him highly.*' Holland had not 
then made the figure she did afterwards as the asylum of 
letters. This year also he published his piece “ De copia 
verborum/* and joined it to another piece, De con scri¬ 
be nd is epistoUs,*' which lie had written some lime before 
at the request of Mgntjoy, 

He had now given many public proofs of his uncommoTi 
abilities and learning, and his fame was spread in all pro- 
bability over a great part of Europe; yet we find by many 
of his letters, that be still continued extremely poor. His 
time was divided between pursuing his studies, and look¬ 
ing after bis patrons , the priacipai of whom was Antonias 
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i Bergis, the abbot of St. Bertin« to whom be had been 
lately r^oinmended^ and who had received him very gra¬ 
ciously* I'iiis abbot was ver)' fond of hinij and gave hioi a 
letter of recommendation to cardinal John de Medicb^ 
afterwards pope Leo ; for Erasmus had professed hia 
inteation to go into Italy, with a view of studying divinity 
some moinUs at Bouonia, and of taking there a dgetor'a 
degree; also to vUlt Rome in the following year of the 
jubilee; and then to return home, and lead a retired life. 
But, although disappointed for want of the necessary means^ 
he spent a good part of 1501 with the abbot of St. Berlin ; 
and, the year after, we find him at Louvain, where he 
studied divinity under Dr, Adrian Florent, afterwards pope 
Adrian VL This we learn from his dedication of Arnobiua 
to this pope in 1 522 ; and also from a letter of that pope 
to him, where he speaks of the agreeable conversatioiift 
they were wont to have in those hours of studious leisucep 
In 1503 he published several little pieces, and amongst 
the rest his " Enchiridion luilitis Christtani which lie 
wrote, he tells us, not for the sake of shewing his ela« 
quence, hut to correct a vulgar error of those, who loade 
religion to consist in rites and ceremontes, to the neglect 
of virtue and true piety,** Long, indeed, before Luther 
appeared, Erasmus had discovered the corruptiuiis and 
superstitions of the church of Rome, and had made some 
attempts to reform them. The Enchiridion/* however, 
though it is very elegantly written, did not sell upon ita 
first publication; but in i5t6 Erasmus having prefixed a 
preface which highly offended the Dominicans, their cla¬ 
mours against it made its merit more known. 

He had now spent three years in close application to 
the Greek tongue, which he looked upon as so necessary, 
that he could not fancy himself a tolerable divine without 
it. Having rather neglected it when he was young, he 
afterwards studied it at Oxford, under Grocynand Linacer, 
but did not stay long enough there to reap any considerable 
benefit from their assistance ; so that, though he attained 
a perfect knowledge of it, it was in a great measure owing 
to his own application; and he miglit truly be called, in 
respect to Greek, what indeed he calls himself, “ prorsus 
autndidactusaltogether self-taught. His way of ac¬ 
quiring this language by translating; and hence it is 
that wc come to have in his works such a ri'iniber of pieces 
ttraiislated from Lucian, Blutvch, and others^ These traus- 
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lations likewise furnished him with opporhmitles of writing 
dedientions to his patrons. Thus he licdioacod to bur king 
Henry VIIL a piece of Plutarch, entitled “ How to dis¬ 
tinguish a friend from a flatterer;^* a dialogue of Lucian^ 
called “ Somniunfij sive Gallus,” to Dr. Christopher Urse- 
wick, an eminent scholar and statesman; the Liecuba of 
Euripides, to Warham, archbishop of (blunterbury, which 
he presented^ to him at Lambeth^ after he had been intro* 
duced by lits friend Grocyn; another dialogue of Lucian^ 
called Toxarj% sive de amiciiia,” to Dr. Richard Fox, 
bishop of Winchester; and a great number of other pieces 
from diA'crent aulimrs to as many diiVoretit patrons, both 
in England aud upon the continent. The example which 
Erasmus had xet in studying the Greek tongue waseugerly 
and Miccessfiilly followed ; and he had the ]>leasiirc of see^ 
ing in a very short time Grecian learning cultivated by tlie 
greater part of Eurot^e. 

As Erasmus had no where more friends and patrons than 
in England, he made frequent visits to tills island. Of 
these the principal were, Wurlmin, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury; TonstalJ, bishop of Durham; Fox, bishop of Win-' 
Chester; Colet, dean of St. Paufs; lord Montjoy, sir 
Thomas More, Grocyn, and Linaccr; and he often speaks 
of the favours he had received fruni them with pleasure 
and gratitude. I'hcy were very pressing with him to settle 
in England; and it was with the greatest uneasiness that 
he left it, since,*' as he tells Colet, in a letter dated Paris, 
June itfth, 1506, there was no country which had fur¬ 
nished him with so many learned and generous benefactors 
as even the ^tingle city of London/* He had left it just 
before, and was then at Paris in his road to Italy, where 
he made hut a abort stay, Jest he should be disappointed, 
as had been the case more than once already. He took a 
doctor of divinity's degree at Turin ; from whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Bologna, where he arrived at the very time it 
was besieged by Julius II. He passed on for the present 
to Florence, but returned to Bologna upon the surrender 
of the town, and time enough to be witness to the 
triumphant entry of that pope, lliis entry was made Nov, 
10 , 1506, and was so very pompous and magnificent, that 
Erasmus, viewing Julius under his assumed title of Christ's 
vicegerent, and comparing his entry into Bologna with 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem, could not behold it without 
the utmost indignation. An adventure^ however, befel 
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Kim in iliia city wliich had nearly proved fatah The towrt 
not bein^ quite clear of the plague, the surgeons, vrho had 
the care of it, wore something like the scapulars of friars, 
that people fearful of the infection might know and avoid 
them. Erasmus, wearing the habit of his order, went out 
one morning; and, being met by some wild young fellows 
with -bis white scapular on, was mi&talieii for one of the 
surgeons. They made signs to him to get out of tlie way ; 
but he, Knowing nothing of the custom, and making no 
haste to obey their signal, would have been stoned, if some 
citizens, perceiving bis ignornnee, bad not ini mediately 
run up to him, and pulled olF his scapular. To prevent 
such an accident for the future, he got a dispensation from 
Julius II. which was afterwards confirmed by Leu X. to 
change lus regular habit of friar into that of a secular priest. 

Erasmus now prosecuted his studies at Bologtta, and 
contracted an acquaintance with the learned of the place ; 
with Paul Bambusius particularly, a celebrated Greek pro¬ 
fessor, with whom he long held a correspondence by let¬ 
ters. He was strongly invited at Bologna to read lectures; 
but, considering that the Italian pronunciation of Lathi 
was different from the German, he declined it lest his 
mode of speaking might appear ridiculous^ He drew up, 
however, some new works here, and revised some old ones. 
He augmented bis Adagia'^ considerably; and, desirous 
of having it printed by the celebrated AUhn^ Manutius at 
Venice, proposed it to him. Aldus acc^ pied the offer with 
pleasure \ and Erasmus went immediately to Venice, after 
having staid at Bologna little more than a year. Besides 
his Adagia,” Aldus printed a new edition of his trans¬ 
lation of the Hecuba and Iphigenia of Euripides; and also 
of I'erence and Plautus, after Erasmus had revised and 
corrected ibetn. At Venice he became acquainted with 
several learned men ; among the rest, with Jerome Ale- 
ander, who for bis skill in the tongues was afterwards pro¬ 
moted to the dignity of a cardinal. He was furnnhed with 
all necessary accommodations by Aldus, and also with 
several Greek manuscripts, whicit he read over and cor¬ 
rected at his better leisure at Padua, whither he was obliged 
to hasten, to superintend and direct the studies of Alex¬ 
ander, natural son of James IV. king of Scotland, although 
Alexander was at that time nominated to the archbishopric 
of St. Andrew's. Erasmus studied l^usanias, Eustarhius, 
Theocritus, and other Greek authors, under the inspection 
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and with the aisi&tance of Mu^urus, who was one of those 
Greeks that had brought learning into the West, and wa» 
professuT of that science at Padua. 

Not enjoying a very good state of health at Padua^ be 
went to Sienna, where he drew tip some pieces uf elo^ 
quenee for the use of his royal pupil; and soon after to 
Home, leaving Alexander at Sienna, He was received at^ 
Home, as Rhenanus tells u$, with the greatest joy and wel- 
tome hy all the learned, and presently sought by persons of 
the first rank and quality. Thus we find that the cardinal 
John de Medicis, afterwards Leo X, tlie cardinal Raphael of 
^t, George, the cardinal Grimani, and Giles of Viterbo, ge¬ 
neral of the Augustines^ and afterwards a cardinal, had a ge¬ 
nerous contention among themselves who should be fore¬ 
most in civility to Erasmus,aod have the most of his company. 
There iesoEnething interesting in the manner he was intro^ 
duced to cardinal Grimaui, as related by hjmself in one of 
his letters, dated March 17, 153 i ; When I was at Rome,'* 
says he, Peter Bembus often brought me invitations from 
Grimani, that I would come and see him, I never was fond 
of such company ; but at last, that 1 might not seem to 
slight what is usually deemed a very great honourj 1 went. 
On arriving at his palace, not a sou) could I perceive, 
either in or about it. It was after dinner; so, leaving the 
horse with niy servant, 1 boldly ventured by myself into 
the house, 1 found all the doors open; but nobody waa 
to be seen, though 1 had passed through three or four 
rooms. At last I happened upon a Greek, as 1 supposed, 
and asked him whether tlae cardinal was engaged ? He 
replied, that he had company; but asking what was my 
business } Nothing, said 1, but to pay my compliments, 
which 1 can do'as well at any other time, I was going; 
but halting a moment at one of the windows to observe 
the situation and prospect, the Greek ran up to me, and 
asked my name; and without my knowledge carried it to 
^ the cardinal, who ordered me to be introduced immediately* 
He received me with the utmost courtesy^ as if 1 had been 
a cardinal; conversed with me for two hours upon literary 
subjects; and would not suffer me all the time to uncover 
my head; and upon my ofTering to rise, when his nephew^ 
an archbishop, came in to us^ be ordered me to keep my 
seat, saying, it was but decent that the scholar should 
stand before the master* In the course of our conversa¬ 
tion, ^he eoineatly entreated me nft to thuik of leaving 
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Rome^ and oBTered to maLa me partaker of his house and 
fomities. At length be shewed me his library^ which was 
full of books in all languages^ and was esteemed the best 
in Italy, except the VaticaD* If 1 had known Grimani 
sooner^ I certainly should never have left Rome; but I 
was then under such engagements to return to England^ 
as it was not in my power to break. The cardinal said no 
more upoa this point, when 1 told him that I had been 
invited by the king of England himself; but begged me to 
believe him very sincere, and not like the common tribe of 
courtiers, who have no meaning in what they say* It was 
not without some difficulty that 1 got away mm him; nor 
before I promised him, that 1 would certainly wait on him 
again before J left Rome* 1 did not perform my promise; 
for 1 was afraid the cardinal by his eloquence would tempt 
me to break my engagements with my English friends. I 
never was more wrong in my life: but what can a man do, 
when fate drives him on 

Erasmus was at Rome when Julius IL made his et^ry into 
that city fi^ta the conquest of Bologna ; and this entry 
offended him as much as that at Bologna had done* For 
he could itot conceive that the triumphs of the church, as 
they were called, were to consist in vain pomp and worldly 
magnificence, but rather in subduing all mankind to the 
faith and practice of the Christian religion* While he was 
at Rome he was taken under the protection of the cardinal 
Raphael of St* George ; and at liis persua^iion, employed 
on the ungrateful task of declaiming backwards and for-> 
wards upon the same argument. He was first to dissuade 
from undertaking a war against the Venetians; and then 
to exhort and incite to the war, upon every variation of 
the pontifT^s rpind* When he was preparing to leave 
Rome, many temptations and arguments were used to 
detain him; and the pope ofKared him a place among his 
penitentiaries, which is reckoned very honourable, and a 
step to the highest preferments in that court. But his 
engagements in England prevented his staying at Rome; 
diough, as we have already seen, he afterwards repented 
that he did not* He set out from Rome to Sienna, where 
he had left the archbishop of St. Andrew^ bis pupil; who, 
not willing to quit Italy without ^seeing Rome, brought 
him hack tbitber again* After a short ±itay they went to 
Cum£c, to see the Sibyl's cave; and there his pupil parted 
from him, being recall^ to ScoUandj where he was kiiJed 
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a battle fought against the English at Flodden^tieU in 
1513. Erasmus bas left a grand eulcgium oi> this young 
iiobietnan in hts “ Adagia/’ 

He left Italy soon after his pupilf without understanding 
the language of that country, which made his journey less 
advantageous as well as pleasant to him. It is said that 
when be was at Venice, he met Bernard Oeriedarius of 
Florence, who had written Latin history in the manner of 
tSallush Erasmus desired a conversation with him, and 
addressed him in Latin : but the Florentine obstinately 
refused taspeak any thingeacept Italian; which Erasmus not 
understanding, they separated without edification on either 
part. Why Erasmus should not understand Italian, it is 
not difficult to conceive; but it is somewhat singuUr that 
be should be ignorant of French, which was in a great 
measure the case, though be had spent so much time in that 
country. In his way from Italy to England, he passed 
hrst to Curia, then to Constance, and so through the Mar* 
tiai> forest by Brlsgau to Strasburgh, and from tlience by 
the Rhine to Holland; whence, after making some little 
stay at Antwerp and Louvain, he took shipping for Eng* 
land, Sortie of his friends and patrons, whom he visited 
as be came along, made him great offers, and wished him 
to settle among them; hut his heart wrs at thiA time on* 
lirely fixed upon spending the remainder of his days in 
England, not only upon account of his former connections 
and friendships, which were very dear to him, hm the great' 
hopes that had lately been held out to him, of ample pre^ 
ferment, provided he would settle there. Henry VI L died 
in ApriLl50l>; and Henry VIIL his son and successor, 
waj» Erasmuses professed friend and patron, and had for 
sutue time held a correspondence with him by letters. 
That prince was no sooner upon die throne, than Mont- 
joy wrote to Erasmus to hasten him into England, pro* 
inising him great things on the part of the king, and of 
Warham archbishop of Canterbury, though indeed he had 
ito particular commission to that end from either the one 
or the other. More, and some other friends, wrote him 
also letters to the same purpose. But he had no sooner 
arrived in the beginning of 15{0, than he perceived tliat 
his expectations Lmd been raised too high, and began se* 
cretly to wish that he had fot quitted Home. However, 
he took no notice of the disappointfueut, hut pursued his 
itudies with hts usual assiduity. 
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At bis arrival in England he lodged with More; and 
while he was there, to divert^ himself and hia friend, he 
wrote, within the compass of a week, ** EncomiuEn Moris,'* 
of “ The praise of Folly,” a copy of which was sent to 
France, and printed there, but with abundance of faults; 


yet it became so popular; that in a few months it went 
through seven editions. The general desi^ of this Itx^ 
dicroua piece is to shew, that there are fools m all atatlons. 


and more particularly to expose the errors and follies of 
the court of Rome, not sparing the pope himself; to that 
he was never after regarded as a true son of that church. 
It was highly acceptable to persons of quality, but aa 
highly offensive to dissolute monks, who disapproved espe^ 
eiallj of the Commentary which Lystrius wrote upon it, 
and which U printed with it, because it unveiled several 


things from whose obscurity they drew much profit* Soon 
after he came to England he published a translation of the 
Hecuba of Euripides into Latin verse; and, adding some 
poems to it, dedicated it to archbishop Warham. The 


prelate received the dedication courteously, yet made the 
poet only a small present. As he was returning from 
I^nibeth, his^ friend Grocyn, who had accompanied him, 
iisked, ** what present he had received Erasmus replied, 
laughing, ** A very ’ considerable sum which Grocyn 
would not believe. Having told him what it was, Grocyn 
observed, that the prelate was rich and generous enough 


to have made him a much handsomer present; but cer¬ 


tainly suspected that he had presented to him a book 
already dedicated elsewhere. Erasmus asked, how such 


a suspicion could enter his head Because," said Gro¬ 
cyn, ** such hungry scholars as you, who stroll about the 
world, and dedicate books tp noblemen, are apt to be 
guilty of such tricks." 

He was invited down to Cambridge by Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, chancellor of the university, and head of Queen's 
college, accommodated by him in his own lodge, and pro* 
moted by his means to the lady Margaret’s professorship la 
divinity, and afterwards to the Greek professor's chair; 
but how long he held these places we know not; and his 
necessities were still very scantily supplied. In a letter to 
Colet, dean of St. Paul's, he earnestly importunes him for 
fifteen angels, whi^ he had promised him long ago, on 
condition that he would dedicate to him his book ** De 


copia verhorcinwhich, however, wa^ not published till 
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the foilcwing ycaff \5\2. It has indeed been alleged, in 
exciiife for this apparent neglect of a man of bo mocb 
merit, that Erasmus was of a very rambling disposition, 
and hardly staid long enough in a place to rise regularly 
to preferment; and that though he received frequent and 
considerable preaents from his friends and patrons, yet he 
was forced to live expensively because of bis bad healths 
Thus he bad a horse to maintain, and probably a servant 
to Cake care of him : he was obliged to drink wine becauso 
malt liquor gave him hts of the gravel. Add to this, tliat, 
though a very able and learned man, yet, tike many others 
of his order, be was by no means versed in ceconomics. 

In l&l^j he wrote from London a very elegant letter to 
the abbot of St, Berlin, against the rage of going to war, 
which then possessed the English and the French, He 
has often treated this subject, and always wiih that vivacity, 
eloquence, atid strength of reason, witii vvbicU be treated 
every subject; as in hU Adagia, under the proverb Uulce 
BelJutn inexpertis In his book entitled ** QuereU Pacis,^* 
and in his Instructiou of a Christian Prince/' But his 
remonstrances had small effect, and the emperor Charles 
Vi to whom the last^ mentioned treatise was dedicated, per* 
sisted in his belligercTit plans, Erasmus was so singular m 
his opiuions on this subject, that he thought it hardly lawfid 
for a Christian to go to war; and in this respect, as Jortin 
observes, was almost a quaker. 

In the beginning of 1614 Erasmus was in Flanders. 
HU friend Montjoy was then governor of Ham, in Picardy, 
where he passed some days, and then went to Gemiany. 
While he was here, lie seems to have written ** The Abridg¬ 
ment of his Ltfc,^^ in which he says, that he would have 
spent the rest of bis days in England if the promises 
made to him had been performed; but, being invited to 
come to Brabant, to the court of Charles archduke of 
Austria, he accepted the offer, and was made counsellor 
to that prince. Afterwards he went to BaaU, where he 
4 (A.rried his New Testament, his Epistles of BL Jerome, 
with notes, and sorue other works, to print them in that 
city. At this time he contracted an acquaintance with 
several learned men, as Beatiis Khenanus, Gerhelius, 
(Jicolampadius, Acnberbach, and also with the celebrated 
printer John Frobciiios^ for whom he ever after professed 
llie utmost esteem. He returned to the Low Coiiiitnes, 
and there was emulated by Charles of Austria to a vacant 
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bishopric in Sicily; but the ngbt of patronage happened 
to belong to the pope* Eraeinus laughed ^hen ho heard 
of tbU preferment, and certainly waa very ujifit for such k 
station i though the SiciJiatis, beings as he merry feU 
lo^v$, might possibly have liked snch a bishop. He would 
not setiie at Louvain for many reasons, particularly be<- 
cause ot the divines ihcre, for whom he had much con¬ 
tempt 

In 1515 he was at Basil ; and this year Manin Dorpiu^, 
a divine ot Louvain, instigated by ttie enemies of Erasmus, 
wrote against his ** Praise of ibllyto whom Krasmus 
replied with mneh mildness, as knowing that Dorpius, who 
was young and ductile, had been put upori it by others^ 
He wag the first adversary who attacked him optnly, but 
Krastims forgave him, and took him into his friendship 
(see Dorpjus), which he would not easily have done, if 
he had not been good-natured, and, as he says of himself^ 

irasci facilis, tamen ut placabiUs ewet/' He wrote this 
year a very handsome letter to pope Leo X* in which he 
speaks of hig edition of St* Jerome, which lie had a mind 
to dedicate to him. ■ Leo returned him a very obliging an* 
swer, and seema not to refuse the offer of Erasmus, w^bich, 
however, did not take effect; for the work was dedicated 
to the archhUhop of Canterbury. Not content with writing 
to him, Leo wrote also to Henry VIIL of England, and 
recotnmended Erasmus to him. The cardinal of St. George 
also pressed him much to come to Home, and approved 
his design of dedicating St. Jerome to the popet but he 
always declined going to Rome, as he himself declared many 
years after, or even to the imperial court, lest the pope ' 
or the emperor should cominand him to write against Lu¬ 
ther and the new heresies. And tlierefore, when the pope*a 
nuncio to the English court had instructions to perauade 
Erasmus to throw himself at the pope's feet, be did not 
think it safe to trust him; having reason to fear that the 
court of Rome would never forgive the freedoms he had 
already taken. 

He soon returned to the Low Countries, where we find 
him in L516. He received letters from the celebrated Bu- 
deus, to inform him that Francis L was desiroug of inviting 
learned men to France, and had approved of Erasmus 
among others, oJTering him a benefice nf a thotHand livrea* 
hitephauus Poueberius, or Etienne de Ponchery, bishop of 
Paris, aud the king^a ambassador at Brus:ieb, was tiie per* 
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son Mfho made these ofFers, but Erasmus excused bimself, 
alleging that the catholic king detained him in the Lo^ 
Countries, having made biro his counsellor, and given him 
a prebend, though as yet he bad received none of the re* 
venues of it Here, probably, commenced the corre^ 
spondence and friendship between Erasmus and Budeus, 
which, however, does not seem to have been very sin¬ 
cere. Their letters arc indeed not dehcieiu in compli- 
tncnts, but they likewise abound in petty contests, which 
shew that some portion of jealousy existed between them, 
especially on the side of Budeus, who yet in other respects 
was an excellent man ; (8ee Budeus), —"This year was 
printed at Basil, Erasmuses edition of the New Testament, 
a work of in finite labour, and which helped, as he tells us, 
to destroy his health and spoil his constitution It drew 
upon him the censures of some ignorant and envious di¬ 
vines; who, not being capable themselves of performing 
such a task, were vexed, as it commonly happens, to see 
it undertaken and accumplished by another. We collect 
from his letters, that there was one college in Cambridge 
which would not suflTer this work to cuter within its walls; 
however, his friends congratulated him upon it, and the call 
for it was so great, that it was thrice reprinted in less tliaii 
a dozen years, namely, in 1522, and 1537. This was 

the hm time the New Testament was printed in Greek. The 
works of St Jerome began now to be published by Eras- 
tnuS| and were printed in 6 vols. folio, at Basil, from 151$ 
to 1526. He mentions the great labour it had cost him to 
put this father into good condition^ which yet he thought 
very well bestowed, for be was exceislveJy fond of him, 
and upon all occasions his panegyrist, Luther blamed 
Erasmus for leaning so much to Jerome^ aud for thinking, 
as he supposed, too meanly of Augustine^ As much,** 
says he, as Erasmus prefers Jerome to Augustine, so 
much do 1 prefer Augustine to Jerome/* But in this re¬ 
spect, Jortin is of opinion that Luther*s taste was ex¬ 
tremely bad. 

Thus letters began to revive apace, and no one contri¬ 
buted more to their restoration than Erasmus. Among 
other things, the Epistolas obscurorum viroruiu** were 
published; and ignorance, pedantry, bigotry, and perse¬ 
cution, met with warm opponents, who attacked them 
with great vigour, and allowed^them no quarter. More 
Id forms Erasmus, that the “ Epistol«c** were generally up* 
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proved, even by those ivho were ridiculed in them, end 
who htd not the sense to feel it. This anonymous offspring 
'Of wit was fathered upon ErasuitiB, among many others, 
but undoubtedly without reason. If he bad been the au¬ 
thor, It would not have had that surpriiiing effect on him 
which it is said to have had when first be began to read it. 
The effect was this: it threw him into such a fit of laughteiY 
that it burst an abscess he then bad in his face, whicti the 
physicians had ordered to be opened* 

The rise of the reformation was a very interesting period 
to Erasmus. Luther had preached against indulgences m 
1517, and the contest between the Romanists and the reform¬ 
ed was begun and agitated with great warmth on both sides, 
Erasmus, who was of a pacific temper, and abliorred, of 
all things, dissensions and tumults, was much alarmed and 
afflicted at this state of afiairs; and he often complained 
afterwards, that his endeavours to compose and reconcile 
the two parties only drew upon bijii the resentment and 
indiguation of both. From this time he was exposed to a 
persecution so painful, that he had much dilficuky to sup¬ 
port it with equanimity ; and invectives were aimed at him 
by the rancorous churchmen, who loudly complained that 
liis buld and free censures of the monks, and of their pious 
gvitnaces and superstitions, bad paved the way for Luiher* 
** Erasmus,'* they used to say, laid the egg, and Luther 
hatched it** Erasmus seems afterwards lo have been con¬ 
sidered as really a coadjutor in the business of the reforma¬ 
tion ; for in the reign of Maiy queen of England, when a 
proclamation was issued against importing, printing, read¬ 
ing, selling, or keeping heretlcai books, hia works are 
comprehended amongst them* 

Erasmus received this year, 1518, a considerable pre¬ 
sent from Henry VllL as also an offer of a handsome main¬ 
tenance in England for the rest of his life^ he thanked the 
king, but without either accepting or refusing the favour. 
A little time after; he wrote to cardinal Wolsey, for whom, 
however, he had no great affection ^ and after some com¬ 
pliments, heavily compUlried of the malice of certain ca¬ 
lumniators and enemies of literature, who thwarted his 
designs of employing human learning to sacred purposes. 
** TJjese wretches," says he, ascribe to Erasmus every 
thing that is odious ^ and confound the cause of literature 
with that of Luther and religion, though they have no 
connection with each other* As to Lutlier, he is perfectly. 
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a stranger to me, and I Imve read nothing of his, except 
two or three pages; not that I despise Inm, but because 
my own pursuits will not give me leisure; and yet, as I am 
informed, there are some who scmple not to atfirm, that I 
have actually been his helper. If he has written well, the 
prabe belongs not to me i nor the blame, if he has written 
i(ll j since in alt his works there is not a line that came froni 
me. His life and conversadon are tuiiversally commended ; 
and it b no small prejudice in his favour, that his morals 
are unblameable, and that calumny itself can fasten no re-* 
proach on his life. If I had really had time to peruse his 
writings, I am not so conceited of my own abilities, as to 
pass a judgment upon the performances of so eminent a 
divine. 1 was once against Luther, purely for fc^r be 
ahould bring an odium upon literature, which is too much 
suspected of evil already,’* &c. Thus he goes bn to de^ 
fend himself here, as he does in many other places of 
his writings; where we may always observe his reserve 
and caution not to condemn Luther, while he condemned 
openly enough the conduct and sentiments of Lutlier*a 
enemies. Though Erasmus addressed himself upon this 
occasion to Wolsey, yet it was impossible for the car-* 
dinal to be a sincere friend to bjm, because he was pa-* 
tronized by Warham, between whom and Wolsey there 
waa no good understanding ; and because the great praises 
which Erasmus frequently bestowed upon the archbishop 
would naturally be interpreted by the cardinal as so many 
slights upon bimself. In his preface to Jerome, after ob* 
serving of Warbam, that he used to wear plain apparel, he 
relates, that once, when Henry VllL and Charles V, had 
an interview, WoUey took upon him to set forth an order 
that the clergy should appear splendidly dressed iu silk and 
damask i and that Wavham alone, despising the cai'dinal*a 
authority, appeared in his usual habit. 

In i519, Luther sent a very courteous letter to Erasmus^ 
whom he fancied to be on his side; because he had de-* 
dared himself against the superstitions of the monks, and 
because these men hated them both almost equally. He 
thought, too, that he could discern this from his new pre-* 
face to the Enchiridion mi I ills Christiani,** which was 
Tepuhlished about this time. Erasmus replied, calling Lu« 
ther ** hit dearest brother in Christ and informed him^ 
** what ft noise had been made against his works at Louvain, 
JiA to himselfj he bad declared|** he says, ** to the dirioes 
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of that uniirersity, th^t he had not read those works, and, 
therefore, coulU ueither approve nor 9 approve tiicm; hut 
that it would be better lor them to publisib aiiawera aaade 
tip of solid argument, than to rail at them before the peo^i' 
pie, especially as the moral character of their author waa 
blainelesK. He owns, however, that he had perused part 
of his ConiiDcntnries Ujion tJie Psahns ; that he liked tikem 
much, and hoped they might be scrvicesble. He tells 
him, that many persons, both in England and the Low 
Countries, commended bis writings. There is,’* saya he, 
a prior of a monastery at Antwerp, a true Christian, 
wfio loves you extremely, and was, as he relates, fornieriy 
a disciple of youis* ile U almost the only one ^vbo 
preaches Jesus Christ, winle otliers preach human fables, 
and seek after lucre. The Lord Jesus grant you from^day 
to day an increase of bis spirit, for his glory and tlie public 
good.^* From these and oilier passages, Erasmus appears 
to have entertained hope^, that Luther's attempts, and 
the great notice which had been taken of them, mi^ht he 
serviceable to genuine Christianity : yet be did not approve 
bis conduct, nor had any thoughu of joining him : oti the 
contrary, be grew every day more shy and cautious of en¬ 
gaging himself in his alfairs. He was earnestly solicitous 
to have the cause of literature, which the monks opposed 
BO violently, separated from the cause of Lutheranism; 
and therefore he often observes, that they hud no kind of 
connection^ But, as Dr. Jortin remarks, with great truth, 
the study of the belles lettres is a poor occupation, if 
they are to be contined to a knowledge of language and 
antiquities, and not employed to the service of religion 
and of other sciences. To what purpose doth a man fill 
hia head with Latin and Greek words, with prose and verse, 
with histories, opinions, and customs, if it doth not con* 
tribute to make him more rational, more prudent, more 
civil, more virtuous and religions } Such occupadous are 
to he considered ai$ iutroduciory, and ornamental, and ser¬ 
viceable to Studies of higher importaitce, such as philoso¬ 
phy, law, ethics, politics, and divinity* To abandon these 
sciences, in order to support philology, is like burning a 
city to save the gates/' 

About a clamour was raised against Erasmus in 

England, althotigh be had many friends there; and, among 
them, even persons of the hrst quality, and the king him* 
self* He gives a remarkable instance of this in the beha* 
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Tiour of one Standishj who had been a monk, and was 
bishop of St. Asaph; and whom Erasmus sometimes calls, 
by way of derision, ** Episcopum a lancto asino.** Staii^ 
dish bad censured Erasmus, in a sermon preached at St, 
PauL^S| for translating the beginning of St. John’s gospel, 
** In priiicipio crat aermo,’^ and not ** verbum^V He also 
accused Erasmus of heresy before the king and queen; 
but this charge was repelled by two learned friends, who 
ore suppose^! to have been Pace, dean of St, Paul’s, and 
sir I'homas More- This year, Jerome Aleander, tlie pope’s 
nuncio, solicited the emperor, and Fredeiic elector of 
Saximy, to punish Luther, Frederic was then at Cologn, 
and Erasmus came there, and was consulted hy him upon 
this occasion, Erasmus replied, ludicrously at first, say-* 
ing, Luther has comniiued two unpardonable crimes; he 
touched the pope upon tlie crown, and the monks upon 
the belly,” He then told the elector seriously, that 

Luther had justly censured many abuses and errors, and 
that the welfare of the church required a reformation of 
them ^ that Luther’s doctrine was right in the main, but that 
tt had not been delivered by him with a proper temper, 
and with due moderation.” The pope’s agents, finding 
Erasmus thus obstinately bent to favour, at least not to con¬ 
demn and write against Luther, as they often solicited him 
to do, endeavoured to win him over by the o0er of bishop¬ 
rics or abbeys. ** 1 know,” says be, that a bishopric is 
at my service, if J would but write against Luther: but 
Luther i% a man of too great abilities for me to encounter \ 
and, to say the truth, I learn more from one page of his, 
than from all the volumes of Thomas Aquinas.” 

Still we hud Erasmus taking all opportunies of declaring 
h\s firm resolution to adhere to live see of Home. “ What 
counections,” says he, ** have 1 with Luther, or what re* 
cuinpetise to expect from hitn, that I ithould join with him 
to oppose the church of Home, which 1 take to he a true 
part of the catholic church ^ J, who should be loth to resist 
the bishop of my diocese r” As for the monks, they would 
have been glad to have seen him a deserter, and lodged in 
the enemy’s quarters, because he would have much less 
incommoded them as a Lutheran than as a catholic; but he 
was determined not to sftir- His wUK was to seek a middle 
way, with a view of putting an end to these contests ; but, 
above all, to keep himself from being looked upon aS a 
party on either side. Thus, there is a remarkable letter 
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ofUIsj written to Pace, dean of St PauVi, in 1521, wherein 
be compfaina equally of the violence of Luther, and of the 
rage of the Dominicans; as alno of the malice of Aleancfer, 
who ascribed to him some writings of Luther, of which he 
had not even heard, Some alHrmcd, that Erasmus had 
written a treatise called The Captivity of baby loti,'* 
although Luther openly acknowledged it for his own; 
others said, that Luther had taken many of his sentiments 
from Krasiniis. ** 1 see now,” says he, “ that the Ger¬ 
mans are resolved at all adventures to engage me in the 
cause of Luther, whether I will or not. In this they have 
acted foolishly, and have taken the most effectual method 
to alienate me from them and their party* Wherein could 
t have assisted Luther, if 1 had declared myself for him, 
and shared the danger along with him ? Only thus far, 
that, instead of one man, two would have perished. 1 can^ 
not conceive what he means by writing with such a spirit: 
one thing I know too well, that he has brought a great 
odium upon the lovers of literature* It is true, that he 
hath given ua many wholesome doctrines^ and many good 
counsels j and 1 wish lie had not defeated the ehect of 
them by his intolerable faults. But, if be had written 
every thing in the most utieKceptionabie manner, I had no 
inclination to die for tiie sake of truth. Every man has not 
the courage requisite to make a martyr; and I am afraid 
that, if I were put to the trial, 1 should imitate St. Peter.” 
In this Erasmus betrays his genuine character, and it ii 
plain that it was not truth, nor t[ie desire of propagating 
it, but seif-^preservation only, which influenced his conduct 
throughout this affair. He certainly approved of LuthePs 
principal doctrines aud inwardly wished he migiit carry 
his point; but, as he could not imagine that probable, he 
chose to adhere outwardly to the stronger party* ** I fol-* 
low,” says he, the decisions of the pope and the empe¬ 
ror, when they are right, which is acting religiously : I 
aubmit to them, when mey are wrong, which is acting prU'- 
dently: and 1' think it is lawful for good men to behave 
themselvei thus, when there is no hope of obtaining Huy- 
more*” From this principle of policy, he extolled the 
book of Henry Vlll. against Luther, even before he had 
seen it; aud he began now to throw out hints, that he 

* Ttii»do«t i»< appear to be ttrtciljr trur, Milner In l^ocl. Hiil, K«m 
dfitrly prated jhnt Erumus i^rI ugi coincitle witti Lurh«r eo luanj efiteoiiit 
poiou doctfioe* 
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woul(t one day enter tbe lists ivitb the great reformer, yet, 
when hia friend and patron Montjoy exhorted him, the same 
year, to write against Luther, he replied, “ Nothing is 
more easy than to call Luther a blockhead i nothing is less 
easy than to prove him one: at least, so it seems to me^" 
Upon the whole, he was exceedingly perplexed how to 
behave to Luther; and frequently appears inconsistent, 
because he thought himself obliged to disclaim before men 
what in his heart he approved and even revered* 

hi 1519 a collection of Erasmuses letters was publishedt 
which gave him, as he pretends, much vexation. As he 
had spoken freely in them on many important points, he 
could not avoid giving otfencct The monks especially, as 
enemies to literature, exclaimed violently against them; 
and when tbe Lutheran conientions broke out, these letters 
were still more censured than before, and accused of fa¬ 
vouring Lutheranism, at a time when, as he aaysj it was 
neither safe to speak, nor to keep silence* He adds, that 
he would have suppressed those letters, but that Froben 
would not consent t but in this, says Jortin, he could liard^ 
speak seriously, since Froben was too much his friend to 
print them without his consent* lu 1522 he published the 
works of St Hilary* “Erasmus,” says Du Pin, “when 
he published his editions of the fathers, joined to them pre¬ 
faces and notes full of critical discernment: and, though he 
may sometiines be too bold in rejecting some of their works 
AS spurious, yet it must be confessed^ that he has opened 
and shewed the way to all who have followed He 

had lately published also at Basil his celebrated “ Collo¬ 
quies/' which he dedicated to John Erasmus Froben, son 
to John Froben, and his godson. He drew up these “ Col¬ 
loquies," partly that young persons might have a book to 
teacb them the Latin tongue, and reiigion and morals at 
the same time; and partly, to cure the bigotted world, if 
he could, of that superstitious devotion which the monks 
HO Industriously propagated* The liveliest strokes in them 
are aimed at the monks and their religion; on which ac¬ 
count they had no sooner appeared, than a jnoist outrage¬ 
ous clamour was raised against them^ He was accused of 
laughing at indulgences, auricular confession, eating fish 
upon fast-days, &c* and it is certain he did not talk of 
these matters with much respect* l^he faculty of theology 
at Paris passed a general censure, in 1526, upon the CoU 
loquies of Erasmus^ as upon a work in which “ the fasts 
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and al)£tmenccs of the church are sHgUted, the $u(fmge3 
of the holy virgin and of die sainis are derided, virginity 
iii set beJow matritnony^ Chnstiuiis arc discoui'&gcd from 
monkery, and grammatical iB'preferred to theological eru* 
(lition; and therefare decreed^ that tlie perusal of that 
wicked book be forbidden to all, more especially to young 
people, mid that it be entirely suppressed, if possible.^* In 
1537, pope Fan! 11L choae a select number of cardinals 
and prelates, to consider about reforming the church ; 
who, among other tilings, proposed, that young people 
should not be permitted to ieam Erasmus's Colloquies* A 
provincial council also, held at Cologn in 154^9, con¬ 
demned these Colloquies, aa not ht to be read in tchoola. 
Yet they must be allowed to contain a treasure of wit and 
good sense, and though they were intended as only a school¬ 
book, are not unworthy the perusal of the most advanced 
ill knowledge^ CoUneus reprinted them at Paris fit 1527 ; 
and, by artfully giving out that they were prohibited, sold, 
it is said, above four-and-twenty tbousaiid of one impres¬ 
sion. 

Adrian VL having succeeded Leo in the see of Rome, 
Erasmus dedicated to him an edition of a Commentary of 
Ariiobius upon the Psalms , and luJded to it an epistle, in 
which he congratulates this new pope, and entreats him 
not to pay any regard to the calumnies spread against his 
humble servant, without first giving him a hearing* Adrian 
returned him an elegant and artful letter of thanks, ex¬ 
horting him strongly to wnte against Luther, and inviting 
him to Rome. Erasmus wrote a second time, and olTcreii 
to communicate to Adrian his opinion upon the fittest me¬ 
thods to suppress Lutheranism ; for ho entertained some 
hopes that hi$ old friend and school-fellow might possibly 
do some good. Adrian sent him word that he should he 
glad to have his opinion upon this affair t and invited huu 
n second time to Koine. Erasmus excused himself from 
the journey, on account of his bad health, and other inipe^ 
dimeuts 'y but certainly did not repose such confidence in 
Adrian, as to trust himself in his hands. He telJs his holi- 
neas, that he had nelcher the talents nor the authoriiy 
requisite for answering Luther with any prospect of suc¬ 
cess. He then proceeded to the advice be had promised: 
and, L He disapproves of all violent and cruel methods, 
and wishea that some condesceniion were shewed to the 
Lutherans. 2* He thinks that the causes of the evU should 
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be invesLtgated, and suitable remedies applied; an 

amnesty should and a general purdon of all that watf 

pastr and that then the princes and uiagUtrates should take 
care to prevent innovations for the future. 3. Ho ihinks it 
ueedful to restrain the liberty of the press. 4. He would 
have the pope to give the world hopes, that soirie faults 
thoiild he amended, which could be no longer justified^ 
5. He would have him assemble persons of integrity and 
abilities, and of all tmtions. — Here Erasmua breaks off 
in the middle of a sentence, intending to say more at 
another tinte, if the pope were willing to hear it But he 
had already said too tuucb. Adrian utterly disliked his 
advice; and Erasmus's enemies took this opportunity of 
plotting his ruin ; but the death of the pope soon after, 
put a stop to their contrivances. Yet as the monks re¬ 
ported in all places that Erasmus was a Lutheran, he took 
much pains by his letters to undeceive the public, and 
satisfy his friends. With this view be wrote, in 1523, to 
Henry Vlll. and to the pope^s legate in England. Cuth* 
bert Toustall sent him a letter, and exhorted him to ati-^ 
s^ver Luther; and, unable any longer to withstand the 
importunate solicitations of the Romanists, he sent word 
to the king that lie was drawing up a piece against Luther. 
This was bis ** Diatribe de Ubero arbltrio/' which was 
published the following year. But this gave no satisfac¬ 
tion at all to the Hocnmiists; and, although he could have 
proved Luther erroneous in his notion of free-will, this 
had nothing to do with the dispute between Luther and 
the pope, and the Romanists therefore thought themselves 
very little obliged to him. 

Adrian dying this year, he was succeeded by Clement 
VIL who sent to Erasmus an honourable diploma, accom¬ 
panied with two hundred Borins. He invited him also to 
Rome, as his predecessors had done ; but at liooie/^ 
says Erasmus, there are many who want to destroy me, 
and they had almost accomplished their purpose before the 
dealh of Adrian. After having, at bb own request, com- 
inuidcated to him my st!crc'L opinion, 1 found that things 
were altered, and that I was no longer in favour/’ I'hc 
cause was manifest, Jortin : Erasmus had hinted at 
the necessity of a reformation; and such language was 
highly disgusting at the court of Home. If Luther did not 
like Erasmus, because Erasmus approved not in all things 
either his doctrine or bis conduct, the court of Rome liked 
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liim ^ )iule;» because Lie did not condemn Luther In all 
things : yet It thought proper to give htm good words and 
pruniities, and to entice him thither if possible ; where he 
would have been in their puwer^ and no better than a 
prisoner at large. 

Jii 1524, Luther, upon a rumour probably that Erasmus 
was going to write against him, sent him a letter, full of 
hre and spirit; which gives so just ati idea of both Luther 
and Pirasmus, that we think ourselves obliged to present 
the reader with part of it* He begins in the apostolical 
manner: Grace and peace to you from the Lord Jesus. 

I shall notcomplHin of you fur having behaved yourself as 
a man alienated from us, for the sake of keeping fair with 
the papists, our enemies ; nor was 1 much offended, tliat 
ill your printed books, to gain their favour, or to soften 
their fury, you censured us with too much acrimoLiy. We 
saw that the Lord had not conferred upon you the discern-i 
ment, the courage, and the resolution, to join with us jit 
freely and openly opposing those monsters ; and therefore 
we durst not exact from you what greatly surpossetb your 
strength and your capacity. We have even borne with youc 
weakness, and lionpured that portion of the gift of God 
which is iu you.'* Then, having bestowed upon him his 
due praises, as a reviver of good literature, by means of 
which the holy scriptures had been read and examined in 
the originals, he proceeds thus: 1 never wished, that, 
deserting your own province, you should come over to our 
camp. You might, indeed, have favoured us not a little 
by your wit and elotjuence; buL forasmuch as you have 
not the courage which is requUite, it is safer for you to 
serve the Lord in your own way. Only we feared, that 
our adversaries should entice you to write against us^ and 
that tieccs.'iity should then constrain us to oppose you to 
your face.-^i am coacerued, as well as you, that the re« 
senttnent of so many eminent persons of your party hath 
been excited against you. I must suppose that this gives 
you no small uneasiness : for virtue like yours, mere hu¬ 
man virtue, cannot raise a man above being affected by 
such trials.—1 could wish, if it were possible, to act the 
part of a mediator between you, that tLiey might cease to 
attack 3^ou with such animosity, and su^er your old age 
to rest in peace in the L<H'd: and thus they would act, 
if they either considered your weakness, or the greatness 
•f the cause ia dis|)ute, which hath been long since be^ 
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yond your talents. They \mii1d shew their tnoperation 
towards^ you so much the moref since our afTairs are ad- 
THHCed to such a point, that our cause Is in no perils though 
<n^en Erastnus shouliJ attack it with all his might: so far 
nre we from drcuding the keenest strokes of his wit. On 
the other hand^ tny dear Erasmus^ if you duly rcdect 
npon your own imbecility, you will abstain from those 
sharp and apitet'id figures of rhetoric ; and, if you cannot 
defend your sentiments, will treat of subjects which suit 
you better* Our friends, as you yourself will allow, have 
reason to be uneasy at being lashed by you, because hu-^ 
man itifii'mity thinks of the authority and reputation of 
Erasmus^ and Fears it: and indeed there is much difference 
between him and other papists, he lieingamore Formidable 
adversary than all of iheni put together*'^ This letter 
vexed Krasmus not a little, as may easily he imagined, 
and he wrote an answer to it * but the answer is not in the 
eciiiection of his epistles. 

In 1 525 he published hh '* Diatribe dc libero arbitrio,’* 
already noticed, which Luther replied to, in a treatise eiw 
titled “ De servo arbitrio,” In ilm be mixes comjdinnent, 
praise, scorn, insult, ridicule, and invective, together; at 
which Erasmus was much provoked, and immediately wrote 
a reply, which was the first part of his ** Dyperaspistes 
(he second was published in i 527* The year after he pub¬ 
lished two treatises, in the way of dialogue, entitled *^The 
pronunciation of the Greek and Latin languages,^’ and 
*^Tbe Ciccronianus^’* In the former, which is one of the 
most Icanied of all his compositions, arc coniained very 
curious researches into the pronunciation of vowels and 
consonants ^ in the second, which is one of the most lively 
and ingenious, he rallies agreeably some Italian purists, 
who scrupled to make use of any word or phrase which 
was not to bo found lii Clcen>: not that he condemned 
either Cicero or his manner of writing, but only the ser¬ 
vility and pedantry of his imitators, which he thought, and 
very justly, deserving of ridicule. On the contrary, when 
Froben engaged him, the very same year, to revise a new 
edition of the Tusculaii Questions, lie prefixed to it an 
elegant preface, in which he highly extols Cicero, beth 
for his style and moral sentiments, and almost makes a 
saint of him: and Julius Scaliger, who censured Erasmus 
for his treatment of the Cicerpnians, declared afterwards, 
that he was willing to forgive him hU blasphemies, and to 
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be at peace i¥itb him thence for for the sake of this 
preface; which he considered as a kind of penancCj and 
of satisfaction made^o the manes of the Aoman orator. 

In April 152^ Erasmus departed from Basil, where he 
had now lived many years, but where he thought himself 
no longer safe; and went to Frlburg, where at first he bad 
apartments belonging to the king, but afterwards bought a 
house. Here, tn 15^1, he had a sight of the first oration 
of Julius Scaliger against bis ** Cicerontauus all the 
copies of which, or at Least as many as he could, Erasmus 
is said to have collected and destroyed* ** There is some* 
thing,says Dr. Jortin, ridiculously diverting in the 
pompous exclamations and tragical complaints of ScaLigen 
One would imagine at least, that Erasmus had called Cicero 
fool, or knave: and yet all his crime was, to have be* 
sprinkled the servile iortitators of Cicero with a littie harm¬ 
less banter/* After the first oration, Scaliger composed a 
second more scurrilous if possible than the first; but it was 
not published till after Erasmuses death, in 151^7. Some of 
Scaliger*5 friends were much displeased at the scandalous 
manner in which he had treated Erasmus, and desired him 
to give over the contention* He declared himself, there¬ 
fore, though in a proud and awkward manner, willing to 
be reconciled i and, to do him justice, he was at last sorry 
for his rudeness to Erasmus, and wrote a copy of verses in 
his praise, when he heard that he was dead* 

Erasmus now began to complain to hU friends, and to 
represent himself m quite worn down with age, pain, and 
sickness; and in 1535 he returned to Basil, to try if lie 
could recover his health, where he continu^ ever after. 
This year Bembus congratulates him upon the high regard 
which the pope had for him; and hopes that it would eii<l 
in great prefer^ient, by which he prgbably meant a car¬ 
dinal's hat. The enemies of Erasmus have affirmed, that 
the court of Home never designed him such a favour; but 
Erasmus has affirmed the contrary, and ssys, that hav^ 
ing written to Paul III. that pope, before he had unsealed 
his letter, spoke of him in the most honourable manner i 
that he had resolved to add to the college of cardinal some 
learned men, of whom he might make use in the general 
council, which was to be culled ; and I,’* says Erasmus, 
was named to be one. But to my promotion it was ob¬ 
jected, that my bad state of*healtli would make me unfit 
for that function, and tliat my income wa(s not sufficient: 
VoL. XIII. T 
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so At preset]! they think of loading me with prefermenta^ 
that I may be qualiOed for the red bat.** He declares^ 
hov/Gver, that bis health would not permit him to accept 
such favours, since he could scarce stir out of hia chamber 
with safety; and he refused every thing that was offered 
him. 

He had been ill at Frlburg, and continued so at Basil, 
In the summer of 1536 he grew worse; and the last letter 
wluch we have of his writtug is dated June the 20th of that 
year. He siibscnbes It thus, Erasmus Rot, segra manu/* 
He was for almost a month ill of a dysentery; and he knew 
that his disease would prove mortal. He had foreseen for 
several months, that he could not hold out long; and he 
foretold it again three days, and then two days, before 
bis death. He died July 12, iu the sixty<miith year of 
hU age; and was buried in the cathedral church of Basil, 
where bis tomb is to be seen, with a Latin inscription on 
the marble, of which a copy is inserted in the first volume 
of bis works. He had made bis will in Febrnary, in which 
he leR handsome legacies to his friends, and the remainder 
to be distributed to relieve the sick and poor, to marry 
young women, and to assist young men of good characters: 
by which it appeared, that he was not in low circumstances, 
nor so bad an ceconomist as he sometimes, between jest 
and earnest, represented himself His friend Beatus 
Rhenanus has given us a description of his person and 
manners, and tells us, that he was low of stature, but not 
remarkably short; that he was welLsbaped, of a fair com-* 
plexion, with hair in his youtif of a pale yellow, grey eyes, 
a cheerful countenance, a. low voice, aird an agreeable 
utterance; that he was neat and decent in his apparel; 
that he had a very tender and infirm constitution,, and a 
tenacious memory ;^at he was a pleasant companion, a 
very constant friend, generous and charitable, £co- He 
had one peculiarity belonging to hicn, which was, that he 
could not endure even the smell of fish; so that, however 
he might be a papist in other respects, he had, as he says, 
a very Lutheran stomach. He used to dine lute, that he 
might have a long morning for study. Afler dinner, he 
would converse cheerfully with his friends upon all sorts 
of subjects, and deliver his opinions hreely upon men and 
things. Erasmus objected long to sit for his picture; 
be conquered that arersion^ and was frequently drawn by 
Holbein, 
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He dwelt longer at Basil than at any other place.. 
delighted in that city; and though he sometimes madd 
excursionsj yet fie was sure to return* The revoLution itt 
rehgton the only cause that hindered him from fixing 
bis abode there all his days* At Basil they show the housa 
iji which he died; and the place where the profeBsors of 
divinity read their winter"lectures is called the college of 
Hrasmus* His cabinet is one of the moat considerabla 
rarities of the city ; it contains his ting, bis seal, his sword^ 
his knife, his pencil, bis will written with bis own hatid^ 
and his picture by Holbein, which is a masterpiece* The 
magistrates bought this cabinet, in for nine thousand 

crowns, of the descendants of Erasmus’s heir : and, if we 
may believe Patin, they made a present of it to the uiii-* 
versity ; but others say, they sold it for a thousand crowns* 
Nothing has made the city of Rotterdam more famous, 
than its having given birth to this great man : nor has it 
been insei^sible of the honour, but has testified its high 
regard to him* The house in which he was born is adorned 
with an inscriptioik, to inform both natives and strangers of 
this illustrious prerogative; the college, where L.atin| 
Greek, and rhetoric are taught, bears the name of Eras-* 
mus, and is consecrated to him by an inscription on the 
frontispiece; a statue of wood was raised to him in 1549 | 
a statue of stone in 1555, and one of copper in 1622, which 
is admired by the connoisseurs* It is in an open part of 
the city, standing on a bridge over a canal, upon a pe** 
destal adorned with inscriptions, and surromided with iron 
rails« 

But, with all his greatness, Erasmus had, and it must 
fiot be dissembled, his failings and infirmities* Bayle has 
observed of him, that he had too much sensibility when he 
was attacked by adversaries; made too many complainCs 
of them; and was too ready to answer them : and Le Clerc 
has often censured him for bis lukewarmness, timidity, and 
unfairness, in the business of the reformation. Dr. Jortin 
seems to allow some foundation for these ^ensures, yet has 
olTered what can be odered by way of excuse for Erasmus* 
To the first of them he replies, that Erasmus “was fighting 
for his honour, and for his life; being often accused of 
nothing less than heterodoxy, impiety, and blasphemy, by 
metk whose forehead was a rock, and whose tongue'was a 
razor. To be mUrepresented as a pedant and a dutice,” 
he says, “ is no great matter, for time and truth put follj 

T 
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to 6i|vht; to be acciiaed of heresy by bigots, hypocrites^ 
politkiiins, and iiibdtb^ this is a serious adair; as thej 
know tuo well^ who have had the misfortoae to feel the 
effects of it*” As for his lukewarmrjess in promoting the 
reformation. Dr. Jortin is of opinion, that much may be 
said, and with truth, in his behalf. He thinks that Eras¬ 
mus was nut entirely free from the prejudices of educa¬ 
tion I that he had some indistinct and confused notions 
about the authority of the church catholic, which made it 
nut lawful to depart from her, coi rupted as lie believed her 
to be ; and that he was much shocked at the violent mea¬ 
sures which were pursued by the reformers, as well as hj 
the violent quarrels which arose among them.” The doc¬ 
tor cannot be persuaded, “ that the fear of losing his pen¬ 
sions and coming to vi'aiit ever made Erasmus say or do 
things which he thought unlawfulyet supposes, ** that 
)je might be afraid of disobliging several of his oldest and 
best friends, who were against the Lutheran reformation, 
such as Henry VIIL Charles V. the popes, WoUey, kc* 
and also his patrons, Warham, Montjoy, Mure, Tonstall, 
Fisher, Bembus, and'all these things might influence 
his judgment, though be himself was not at all aware of it. 
There is no necessity to suppose, that be acted against 
his conscience in'adhering to the church of Rome: no, ho 
persuaded himself that he did as much as piety and pru¬ 
dence required from him in censuring her defects.” The 
doctor observes, that ** though as protestants wc are cer¬ 
tainly much obliged to Erasmus, yet we are more obliged 
to Luther, Melancthon, and other authors of the reforma¬ 
tion, Thia,'^ i ^ true, that we 

and all the nations in Europe arc inhnitely obliged to 
Erasmus, for spending a long and laborious life in opposing 
ignorance and superstition, and in promoting literature and 
true piety 

The works of Erasmus were published at Leyden, 1703, 
in & very handsome manner, in ten volumes, folio, under 
the care and int{:^ctioii of the learned Le Clerc : and we 
think it proper to subjoin the contents of each volume in a 
iiote^, as it will nut only present the reader with many 

* Vol. L De ODpla r^rbonini St scrlbendl «pjitolu. Ke puerls stMtim 
retnm hbii duty. Th«fidori ^rKin- ac ![berAliter institpeudi?. J>e ra^ittne 
luaticri ni»Ti duo, ^ntAvii. Em Lu- itudiL l>« lAude mediciiiB. Libvnti 
cIauu ifcna. Ersauii d^olatutUi Lu* AlU^noit d«o1flinAtiDTu» veri«. SimW 
rctipoadnif. pi tadocii eoiu liuta Jiber imqii, Colloquicrum 
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pieces of Erasmus, which could not we\i be inserted in the 
course of tbU iirticle, but also in some measure further 
illustrate the history of his life, * 

r«;i;i LAtiniOrxciqu&srrmrtnii pra- in paalmnm SO. De nutKaihidine mi- 
iiundiitUpiic. Ci':fioiiiatii]P, live ile pcric4irrlia''uin r>nnim ruiiciqu Virgml* 
optima tliirendi grtiere. rivilitatt & mailyfiv oi^niparBli^i O^buio dt 
Riorum pUfiriLium, '(JaLctti qii^aia puem Je&it. Kpiitola ron'^ofatLiKia ad 
i^ertA. KpltOQ]0± in eluj^atitinx vir;giitf4 4 acra!i« Chi fitiani ^ otatri- 
XAiir4blii Kuf^pidji Heoutim nfuaii inxtitutio. Vi Iha Ciipisli'ina^ 

& Zphig^niR vti.ybua Lntiiiift icddila. tivicr rAtioue i;r>iicin- 

lii nuubni Ovjdii camnu'iitunu^. £pi- nandL Modus iiinnili Dcpiin, tiym- 
gramniiitB varli Ac ar^timentL holumT i>iTe ratechUinus. Precatioae^ 

VdU [J, Aila^iorunt opnif in quo fk- Fr^^nUo doiDOut-A dipt^htA in piept^ni 
plicatH proverb ia VuL HI. Fpil^ pAiieijiiKrA diAv tot idem- FmaiiTir- 

ttflte 1{^9, aiLLUadum oriiini'nh tr tilths- ^tni mtitri dicea^lai- Ohifecratio nd 

rum qua srriptx Aunt digTstsc^ ab anno vii^lanR Moriam in rchoii 

iid : f^olpjuncta appcndice l>e cOntemptn mimili. Jin Iviliu ^ 

epLstolaritrn ,^17, quarntn de Utapore pavoro CJiiiuti difputatio. Ode de 
non cantii^tt. Vol. IV* Flutarolio nntaiitia |nit:ii Fvpa'.iulia- 

vena. Apophtliej^iaAtom lihri S. Stal- tio Jasu ctttn hnmme p^rrvunte* Hyinni 
fitm: lana. Ad PhihppaEn Bur^tindlci- vatii, Litui^a virt'loisi Loiirelatiaj, 
Rum pTinciprm patfirKyrieua, Ad I*hi- C^trnieii votivinn C^utiveTic. Cuiii'^ 
lippum oundcm cartneti epicuin ^ratU'i menrarUi^ in duos hymno^ Piudeiitii, 
laturLum* InstUmio prittcipis Chlil- de natali ^ epipKauia pot'iri Jlko* 
tiaiiL fsoural^ri oratio ad Njcuclem Chrivliaai Jiduiiuli ioititutaizi, plro 
regem de rCfna admiaiatnudo^ Latine A^mliolum} earmcii* Kpitaphia ia 
vepsa* Dcciamatm de mono, avtc Odiliam. VoK VJ* Kovum Tnt*- 
cob^olatia a^l pattern filii obitu ifflic- mebtum eit QrBca Eraeuii editione, 
tuin, DeciamaiitmculA nomine epii-* ciim ejim veniofie Ac aDUutitionibu*. 
GOpi, refipondenH iia qiii tibi uomioe VoL VlL Farapbratii NovL Tei^ta- 
populi ^atbUii eiaenti ta omnium no^- menti. Voh VlLl, £■ uncto Joe no* 
Riinu ubtdicbtiaTn quam voeant detu- Chiryf<ittomo rerifa. Lx AancLu Atha^ 
Querela padi tindJque ^n- naaio^ ex Origcne^ ex Basilio vena, 
liuin ejectse proljicateque. Xeno- Or»tiodeptce k diacordia caatra fae^ 
phOiitit Htera Latinfr venila, FreeaLia tioao$i id Corpeliuoi Condanbtn, Ora- 
ad ilominum Jsfum pro pfioe ecclesis. tla funehria inftinereBcnIiai! de lleieiit 
Lingua^ alve de liiij;n^ ufiu atquo OoudmiA^ vidum probaUiaitna. Cur- 
abtiau* De eeuectutli iucdnusodii: toma Taria. Vot. IX. Kpiatula apolo- 
cdfjiien hcraJcuTD k iambicum dime- gotica ad Martiuum tterpiuid. Apo- 
trum calalecticurD^ ad Gulielmum Co- lugia ad Jaeobum Fabrum Stapukn- 
]nim I$R)jilL‘ciiaefb. Voi. V. Enchiri- lem. Ad Jaeobi Latntni dialogiim de 
dioo militis Chrittiani. Oratio da vir* tribut linguu k ratioqe etudii tUeoLo- 
tule ampleeiernlu. RaiJo Ycrss theo- gici. Ad Joaiinem Atedrieni, pro de- 
higits. J^amcleaia, tive hortaiio qd clamatianq matrimonii. Apologia de 
filiilosapliiDi Chrifliianje itmllMnci. Exo- In principio prat lermo.’* Apologia 
molo^cttiSj iWe itiudo) eoii5tendL primaad notalionea Edrardi Lei. Apot 
Kiiarraiio psalmi primi et aeoundh Jqgia leeubda k tertia. Apologia ad 
Furuphrasi^ in p>atnium Cuqciv in Jacobooi Lapidem StunIcuiR 2 k 3» 
p::aliiiiim 14. De ptiriiaie ecoletiiB Adveriiiii Sanctiiiai Caramarb- Apo- 
Chribtii Ebar/atia in paalmum 23w logia in ontaJenifBedain- Apologia ad^ 
l>e brllo Turcia infercbdo canauiutio. Tennfl debaceliAtiones Petri Sutoiith 
Enarriiitb in pialmoa k 39* De Ad antapologiqm ejui ftaponiio. Ap- 
amaUili cecieiLffi toncurdia. Coboib peitdiK de joriptit Jodici Clltuirei. l>e- 

^ Joilin^t LUe of Erafintiii the improved edit^ iBDfi. 3 vaU. dvo.^-'KnlgliFa 
Life.^BtirigtlFB Life, of whieh a Oerman edition, vvry much iinprov^td, vai 
piibliibed about thiHy yean ago by Henry Hanlce^ profetstor vf divinity at 
lli;}iivttadt.—Jbteaii Vila!.—nTood^t AnnaU.—An elaborate article on Lutherk 
eoiitraveny with lirDitmuB. Id toI. IV. part TI. p. 845, of MMner'a Churcb HU- 
twy*—Mgrtfs Life uf Sir Tbomaa More.—Cen, Piet.—&axiii Ouomaat. 
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ERASTUS (Tkomas)j an eminent German phyaieian^ 
but perhaps more celebrated as a divine, from being the 
reputed founder of the Erastians, or of the opinions so 
called, for they are not a distinct sect^ was born in 1523, 
or 1524, at Auggenen, a village in the lordship of Baden^ 
weiHer, which is in the marquiaate of Baden Dourlach. 
His family name was Leibea, or beloved^ to which he gave, 
according to the custom of the tiinea, a Greek turn, and 
called himself Erastub. In J540, be was sent to the tint- 
versity of Baal), where he had some difHculties to struggle 
with, owing to the poverty of hU parents; but, according 
to Melchior Adam, Providence raised him up a patron, 
who provided for bitn liberally, and after his studies at 
Basil, enabled him to travel to Italy for farther improve-^ 
mcTit* At Bologna he studied both philosophy and physic, 
the latter for nine years under the ablest masters. Return¬ 
ing, with a doctor's degree, to his own country, he lived 
for some time at the court of the princes of Henneberg, 
where be practised physic with great reputation, until the 
elector palatine Frederick llh invited hitn to his court, and 
inade him first physician and counsellor* This prince ap¬ 
pointed him also professor of physic in the university of 
Heidelberg. In 1581 be returned to Basil, where he was 
also chosen professor of physic, and where he made a 
liberal foundation for the provision and education of poor 
students in medicine, and after superintending and estab^ 
lishing this, which was long called the Erastiao founda¬ 
tion, he died Dec. 3i, 1583, or, according to some, Jan. 
J, 1584. His medical works were principally, 1. Dis- 
putationum de Medicina nova Philippi Paracelsi,** p. i. 
Basil, 1572, p* ti. ibid. 1572, p. iii. ibid. 1572, p. iv. et 
'ultima, ibid, 1573, all in 4to. In these volumes be refutes 
fhe doctrines which Paracelsus had previously taught at 


ckaiRtlotM* fedvenn nmunu thcolo. 
foram ieRriticuiiuin. Apotofri* id 
PHUnoftooil c^jqtddiadiipiitatitiwet de 
diTOitie, Apoto^ ad j ureaent 
tod idiicaturn. ad ^utwlam 

loanaictaot Hlipaacki. Apolcgta prime 
ad Albertum Phua Carpmm priaci. 
pc«p. Da «eu €araiup& ^ lu>miauia 
poDwtiturioDibu*! ad Chrirtdpborum 
fpiicopuin Baiiteceann. JD« libcfo 
prb^io diatribe, teu oollalia. Vol. X. 
Pfpejaipitea: diatribe adrenui 
THA iflfltriuza Mav^ Latkeri* Ad# 


mntij epjstolatn prsjttjgU 

aruiQ libaU i caj uidam detecticL CbnLra 
pseadenngeJjoot. Ad EteutberiniDi 
ad Gruuniucu. Ad fritrea QenDaniie 
iDfcrlorit. i^poiifia advenuf adiiper- 
ginei Ubilcl HuttrflL PantaEBbui. tea 
advenut frbTicUinrii ci^Qidani libel- 
leoi. Antibubanrum liber primtit, 
AdTentii Giwcutqt. Reipoiuio ad 
Petri CHfiii defenikjoem. Epistota da 
iniotriptimv ad Alplwiiiuiia 
Valdatiam, Epiatala ad Ueorlcgn 
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S«s])j and had committed to writings particularly on astro¬ 
logy and medidne. 2* “ Theses de Conugio,’* Heidelberg, 
1574, 4to, 3* “ De Occult, Pharmacor, Potestatibus/’ 
ibid* 1574, 4to^ Francfort, 1611, 4, ** Dispiitat. dc Auro 

Potabili,^’ Basil, 1573, ]5£^4, 4to, 5. “ De Putrcdinc Li¬ 
ber,” ibid, 1580, 4to; Lipsiu, 15£^0, 6, Epistoia de As* 

troiogia Divinatrice,’* Basil, 1580, 4to* 7* ** De Pingue- 
dinis in Animallbus Generatione et Coiicrctione,^* Heidel- 
bergsCj 1580,'4to, 6, ** Goinitis Montaiii, Viceiitini, novl 
Medicoruin censoris, qiiinque Libroruin de Morbis nuper 
Editorum viva Anatome,” Basil, 158 t, 4to. 0. Ad Arch- 
angeli Mercenarii Disputationem de Putredine responsio/* 
ibid. 15 2, 4to^ 10. Vatia Opuscuia Medica,^' Franc* 
1590, folio. 

His fame, however, chiefly now rests on what he wrote in 
ecclesiastical ^controversy. When at Heidelberg, a dis¬ 
pute having arisen respecting the sacrament, chiefly 
founded on the question, ** Whether the terms Jicsh and 
blood ought to be understood literally or metaphorically V* 
he published a book ** De cocna Domini,” in which he con¬ 
tended for the metaphorical sense. He had indeed all his 
life paid so much attention to contested points of divinity, 
that he was reckoned as good a divine as a physician; and 
for this reason, in 1564, when a conference was held be¬ 
tween tlie divines of the palatinate, and those of Wittem- 
herg, respecting the real presence in tEe sacrament, Eras- 
tus was ordered by the elector Frederic to be present at it. 
The work, however, which excited most attention, in thia 
country, at least, if not in his own, was bis book on eccle¬ 
siastical excommunication, in which he denies the power 
of the church to excommunicate, exclude, absolve, ceiisnre, 
in short, to exert what is called discipline* Denying the 
power of the keys, he compQ^red a pastor to a professor of 
any science who can merely instruct his students; he would 
have all ordinances of the gospel open and free to all, and 
all offences, whether of a civil or religions nature, to be 
referred to the civil magistrate, consequently the church 
with him was merely a creature of the state* Some of our 
first reformers adopted these sentiments so far as to main^ 
tain, that no one form of church government is prescribed 
in scripture as a rule for future ages, as Cranmer, Hed- 
mayn, Cox, &c.; and archbishop Wbitgift, in Ids contro¬ 
versy whh Cartwright, delivers the same opinion. The 
Erastiajis formed a party in the assembly of divines ip 1643^^ 
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and the chief leaders of it were Dr. Lightfootj Mr. Colmati^ 
Mr. Selden^ and Mr/Whitluck ^ and in the house of com^^ 
mons there were, besides 9eldcLi and Whitlock^ Oliver 
St. Jobn, esq. sir Thomas Widdrington, John Crew, esq. 
air Joftii Hipsley^ and others* In the as^emldy, the Eras* 
tians did not except against the presbytenan government 
OB a political institution/^ proper to be established by the 
civil magistrate, but tiiey were against the clauu of a 
** divine right." Accordingly the clause oT divine right 
was lost in the house of commons. It is almost needless 
to add, however, that after the restoration, tiiese opinions 
decayed, and we believe that at this time, there is no sect, 
however hostile in its opinions to the power of tlie esta¬ 
blished church, who has not, and does not assert a power 
of its own binding on all its members, tn one shape or 
other. Ilk Erastus's life-time, he was opposed by Ursiims^ 
his friend and colleague ; and since has been answered by 
Hammond, ** On the power of the Keys/’ 1647. But it 
U necessary to remark that what is called Krastua’s book 
on this subject wa^ not published in his Life-time. During 
that, indeed, Lie published his opinions in the form of 
theses, levelled at Caspar Olevianus and his colleagues, 
who wanted to introduce ecclesiastical discipline in the 
churche^of the Palatinate; and Beza, who foresaw the 
mischiefs of this controversy, addressed himself both to 
Erastus and Olevianus, recommending peace. Having 
afterwards obtained a copy of the theses which Erustits had 
writteLi, he determined to answer them ; this excited Eras- 
tus to draw up a work in reply, but he declined printing 
it, lest he should disturb the peace of the churches. Six 
years after bis death, however, it was published by one of 
bis disciples, under the title “ Explicatio questionis, mrum 
Excommunicatio, qtiatenus religionem intelligentei et am- 
plexantes, a sacramentorum usu, propter admissum faci- 
nus arcet, mandato nitatur divino, an excogitata sit ab ho- 
tninibus, Ac/’ Pesclavii (Puschlaw) apud Baocium Sulta^ 
ceterum (hctiiious names), 4to, By a Letter of hts 

in Goldast’s “Centuria Philobgicarum Epistolarum/* it 
appears that Erastus pronounced hU work unanswerable, 
bvt Beza very soon performed that task in his Tractaius 
plus et mpderatus/’ &c. Geneva, 1690, 4to, and to the 
general satisfaction of the divines of that period. ^ 

* Metc^hiar Adam.—Frtheifi Tbeatrain.-.vM«^tiL-.*CI«itient Kibl, Curleuetii 
Hut of IAb pojritiuii.'q.'fJvller nod OuumuU 
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ERATOSTHENESj ^ Greek of Cyrene^ Jibranmi of 
AtexAdOria under king Euergetea, tUe son of Ptolemy 
Philadctphns^ was born in the year *215 B. C. He culti¬ 
vated at once poetry^ graniEXiar, pliifo^upKy^ mathematics^ 
and excelled in the dr^t and the laiit. He was styled the 
Coainographer^ the ineasurer of the universe^ the second 
Pluto, and wus the first who discovered a method of mea¬ 
suring the hulk aud circumference of the earth. He coit- 
stnicted the first observatory, and observed the obUrjuity 
of the ecliptic, and found out also a method of knovring 
the primitive numbers, that is, the numhera that have no 
common measure but unity, vvlucb wan named the sieve of 
Eratosthenes. Tills philosopher Ukewise cumposed a trea» 
tise for completing the analysis, and he solved the problem 
of the dnplicalimi of the cube, by means of an insirumont 
composed of several sliders. Having attained the age of 
eighty, and being eppre'^^ed with infirmities, he volun¬ 
tarily died of hutiger, in the year 1^5 B. C. He described in 
Greek, the reigns of thirty-eight I'heban kings, which had 
been omitted by Manetho, out of the sacred records of the 
Egyptians, at Thebes, and thl? at the comnaand of king 
Kuergetes. Apollodorns transcribed this catalogue out of 
Eratosthenes, and i^ycellus out of Apollodorus. TbU 
catalogue or Laterciilus of Eratosthenes ia generally owned 
to be the most authentic Egyptian account of all others 
now extant, and reaches from the beginning of that king¬ 
dom after the deluge, till the days of the judges, if not also 
till the days of Solomon : and by Dictcarcbus’s connection 
of one of its kings with an antediluvian king of Egypt on 
one side, and with the hrst olympiad of Ipbltus on the 
other, we gain another long and ai>ilienUc stories of heal ben 
chronology during all that time. The little that remains 
to us of the works of Eratosthenes was printed at Oxft^rd 
in Ifi72, 8vo. There are two other editions; one in the 
‘‘ Uranologra** of father Fetau, 16SO; and the other at 
Amsterdam, in the same size, 1703 ; and in 1795, Johu 
Conr. Sohaubach edited the ** Catasieristni cum interpreta- 
tione Latina et comtnentariis,’' including a dissertation by 
the learned Ueyne, printed at Gottingen, 1795, 8vo. ^ 

ERCHEMBEHT, of Lombardy, a writer whft lived iti 
the eighth and part of the nintti century, began early in 
life to bear arms, and was made prisoner of war, but alter* 


> Murcri—Diet* Oaontut* 
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vard» retired to Monte Gaasiao, where he embraced the 
rule of Sl Benedict at the age of about twenty-five. The 
'government of a neighbouring monastery was conferred 
upon him; but here he was exposed to so mftny vexations, 
that he was obliged once more to retire; and in his retreat 
yvrote a Chronicle, or a History at large of the Lombards, 
which is thought to be lost, and an abridgment of the same 
history, from the year TT4 to 883, which forms a sort of 
supplement to Paul the deacon, Anthony Caraccioli, priest 
of the order of regular clerks, published this abridgment, 
which relates some' curious facts, with other pieces, at 
Maples, in 4to, Camillus Peregrinus inserted it 

afterwards in his history of the princes of Lombardy, 
1643, 410, ‘ 

ERCJLLA Y ZUNIGA (Dow Alowzo d'), a Spanish 
poet, was the son of a celebrated lawyer, and was born at 
Aladrul in 1538, He weih brought up in the palace of 
Pnilip lit and fought under him at the famoua battle of 
Saint Queutin in L557, after which being desirous to ac* 
quire the knowledge of different countries and their inha¬ 
bitants, he travelled over France, Italy, Germany, and 
England* Having heard, while at London, that some pro¬ 
vinces of Peru and Chili had revolted against the Spaniards, 
their conquerors and their tyrants, be was seized with an 
ardent longing to signalize his courage on this new scene 
of action. Accordingly he set out on the voyage; and soon 
after his arrival, he passed the frontiers of Chili into a little 
mountainous region, where he maintained a long and 
nainful war against the rebels, whom at length he defeated, 
it is this war which makes the subject of hia poem of the 
^ Araucana," so called from the name of the country, and 
wiiich has very considerable merit, at^d several passages 
glow with ah the charms of animated verse* The descrip'^ 
tious are rich, though defective in variety i but ive can 
trace no plan, no unity of design, no probability in the 
episodes, nor harmony in the characters* This poem 
consists of more than 36 cantos, the length of which is 
produced by many repetitions and tedious details* Mr. 
Hayley, however, has bestowed considerable attention on 
it ill his'' Essay on Epic poetry,'* with a view to recom¬ 
mend it to the English reader. It was printed, for the first 
in 1597, l2mo ; but the best edition is that of Ma< 
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difd, 1632, 2 voU. 12mo^ The time of bis death is not 
Jcnovrn, nor can be be traced beyond 15^6. ’ 

£RD£SW1CKE [Samfi^on)^ an English antiquary, waa 
the Bon of Hugh Erde^wicke, esq. and was born at 8andoa 
in StafFordflhire.. He studied at Brazeii-nosc college, Ox* 
ford, in 1553 and 1554, as a gentleman ooumioner, and 
afterwards returned to Sandon, where be employed much 
of his time in antiquarian researches, especially what re¬ 
lated to hia own county^ In this he nuist have shown 
acuteness and judgment as well as industry, for Oaoiden 
styles him venerandec antiquiutis cultor niascLLnus.^^ He 
died April 11, 1603, and was burled in Sandon church, 
which he had a little before repaired and new glazed. He 
left behind him, in manuscript, ** A short view of StaHTord* 
shire, coLUainiiig the antiquities of the satue county*'* He 
began this, it is said, in 1593, and continued adding and 
improving it till his death- It is now incorporated in 
Shaiv*s History of Staffordshire* A very incorrect copy 
was published at London in 1717, Svo, and again in 17:^3. 
There are two copies of the original in the British Museum, 
and one among Mr. Gough's MSS. in the Bodleian library* 
In the Museum are also some MS collectious by liim of 
genealogies, monuments, arms, Jkc, It is said that ha 
wrote The true use of Armory/* published under the 
name of WilL Wyrley, 1592; but thi^ seems doubtfn), and 
Wyrley was certainly very capable himself of writing iL^ 

EKEMITA (Daniel), &#iativo of Antwerp, and score* 
tary to the duke of Florence, was horn at Antwerp in 
1564, of protestant parents, said to be of the same family 
with Peter the Jf^rnutf so celebrated in the history of the 
crusades* In hb youth Scaliger had a great esteem for 
him, and recommended btm in the strongest terma to Cap* 
aaubon ; who procured him employment, and endeavoured 
to get him into Mr. de JVlcmtaterre'a family, in quality of 
preceptor, and was likely to have succeeded, when Ere-^ 
mita found means to ingratiate himself with Mr* <te Vic, 
who was going ambassador into Switzerland. In the course 
of their intimacy De Vic, a man of great bigotry, and bred 
with a zeal for making converts, soon won over Eremita, 
by means of a conference with a Portuguese monk; and 
)ie became a Roman catholic, which gave Casaubon great 

T Bfortri,—-Ilty1«r OQ Epic Poefiry.—LeUen firoiD ad Bfifilub TraTcJkv ia 
1781, Sto* 

• AtbfOx, Titu t«uv«diL 1113*—GfliigV* Topography, 
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tineafiiness, Er 0 inita, howiiver, siill reUitiGd a, veneratioTi 
for iScaliger^ and, after hh death, defended him a^nst 
Scioppius, who in his answer, speaks with very Hctle re¬ 
spect of Eremita, and in forma us that after being at Rome 
in lt)06j he disapjjsared for some time after, as it was 
flupposed at first from poverty, but it afterwards was dis- 
^eovered that he had retired to S^ienna, where he made his 
court to arcKbisliop Ascanio Piecolomini, who recom¬ 
mended him to Silvio Piccolomini, great chamberlain to 
the great duke of Florence. By this means he obtained a 
pension from that prince, as a reward for a panegyric writ¬ 
ten on the rmptiais of the gre»t duke with Magdalen of 
Austria, and publiMhcd in 1608, and at his earnest request 
be was sent into Germany with the deputy, to acquaint 
the several princes of die empire with the death of the 
great duke's father. At his return to Florence, he affected 
to be profoundly skilled in affairs of government; and pro¬ 
mised a commentary which should exceed whatever had 
been written upon Tacitus, As he looked upon the history 
of our Saviour as fabulous, so he took a delight in exclaim¬ 
ing against the inquisitors and the clergy ; and had many 
tales ready upon these occasions, all which he could set 
off to advantage. 

Such h the character which Scioppius has given of Ere- 
mha j which is in part confirmed by some particulars re¬ 
lated by Casaubon. He died at Legiiorn in 161 3 h» Gru^- 
vius published at Utrecht, in^lTOi, an octavo volume of 
Jiis ** Opera variaamong which were “Aiilicie vitm ac 
civilis, libri iv.** all taken from a manuscript in the duke of 
Florence's library, communicated by Magliabecchi to Gra:- 
vius, who, in a preface, has endeavoured to refute the 
slanders of Scioppius. The four books, De Aulica vita 
ac civili/' are written with great purity and elegance of 
.tyle, and abound with curious knowledge, which makes 
them entertaining as well as iiseful. Baylc mentions two 
other works of our author, which, be says, deserve to be 
lead ; EpistoUca r el ado de itinere Germanico, quod le- 
gatione magni Etruris duels ad Kodolplmm 11. ioapera- 
torem Gerntaniir^ anno 1609 peractum fuit;" and his epistle 
** Dc Helveticorum, Rbetorum, Sedonensium situ, repub- 
lica, iL moribua.^* His Latin poems were inserted in the 
second volume of Deliciic poetarum Belgicorum/' \ 

^ Gem. Diet,—Moitri id Ertultc.—Bek, ia tlenuite,~Ktceron, 
vgl, XXiX. 
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ERIGENA (John: S'cotus), nn eminent sctolar of the 
middle age, was bgrti in an early part of tfie ninth century. 
I'he most common account of him is, tliat he was a natire 
of Ayr, in Scotland, though some writers have said that 
the place of his birth was Krgene, on the borders of Wales, 
and others have contended that he was an Irishman, It is, 
we apprehend, most probable that be was a Scotchman. 
However ibis may have been, he was animated, in a very 
dark period, with a most uncommon desire of literature^ 
Seeing his country involved in great confusioti and igno* 
ranee, and that it afforded no means of acquiring the know¬ 
ledge after which he thirsted, he travelled into foreign 
parts; and it is even asserted, by several authors, that he 
went to Athens, and spent some years in studying the 
Greek, Chaldaic, and Arabic languages. In whatever 
place he obtained his learning, it is certain that in philo¬ 
sophy he had no superior, ajui in languages no equal, In 
the age during which he flourished. These cKtraordinary 
accomplisliincnt% together with his wit and pleasantry, 
which rendered his "conversation as agreeable as it was in- 
•truciivc, procured him an iuviution from Charles the 
Bald, king of France, the greatest ]>atron of- literature in 
tiiat period, to reside with him. Gf tins invitation fvrigena 
accepted, and lived a number of years in Che court of that 
prince, on a footing of th^most intimate acquainUnce and 
famUiarity. Ke ^lept often ta the royal apartments, and 
dined daily at the royal t^t^. From the following re¬ 
partee, which is preserved by one of our aticicnt hbto* 
riaus, we may judge of the freedom which Scouts used 
with the monarch. As they were sitting one day at table 
opposite to each other, after dinner, the philosopher hav¬ 
ing said something that was not quite agreeable to the rules 
of politeness, the king, in a merry humour, asked him, 
“ Pray what is between a Scot and a sot ?’* To which he 
answered, “ Nothing but the table.” Charles, says the 
historian, laughed heartily, and was not in the h^aat of¬ 
fended, os he made it a rule never to he angry with his 
master, as he always called Erigena; yet, in order to as¬ 
sist our belief in the above joke, it has been observed, that 
we ought to know in wbat language Charles and Hentus 
converged. Charles, however, valued this great man for 
his wisdom and learning, still more than for bis wit, and 
retained him about his person, not merely as an agreeable 
companion, hut as his preceptor in the sciences, and bis 
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best counsellor in the most ardnous affairs of government- 
Wbtie Scottjs resided in tlie court of France, he composed, 
at the desire of his royal patroitj a number of works, which 
procured liim many ailiuirers on the one hand, and many 
adTersaries on the other. The clergy, in particular, were 
dissatisfied with sonie of iiis notions, as not being perfectly 
orthodox. One of the subjects which employed his pert 
was the doctrine of predestination. In his treatise on this 
subject, which was atUiresscd to Hiucmar, archbishop of 
Rbeitns, and Pardulus, bishop of Laon, the position he 
begins with is, that everv\qnestioo may be resolved by four 
general rules of phiiosophy, vhr„ division, definition, de^ 
moiiEtration, and -^tnalysis. By these rules be endeavours 
to prove, that there cannot be a double predestination, of 
one to glory, and annther to damnation ; and that prede^ 
tination docii not impose any necessity, but that man is 
absolutely free i and that, although he cannot do good 
without the grace of Jesus Christ, yet he does it, without 
being constrained or forced to do it by the will of God, by 
his own free choice. Sin, and the consequences of it, and 
the punishments with which it is attended, are, says Eri-» 
gena, mere privaiiotis, that are iieitimr furesecn nor pre^* 
destinated by God ' and predestination hath no place but 
in those things which God bath piv-ordained in order tt> 
eternal liappiaiess i for our prede{>tination arises from the 
foresight of the good use of our free-will, Sentimetits so 
bold, and delivered in such an age, could not fail of cx- 
citlug great indignation. Wemlo, or Gatielo, archbishop 
of Sens, having read the work, collected out of it several 
propositions, which he arranged under nineteen beads, 
according to the number and order of the chapters of Sco- 
tus'a treatise, and sent them to Prudeimus, bisbop of 
Troyes^ This prelate, having examined them, found in 
them, as he thought, not only the errors of Pclagitis, but 
the impiety of the CoUyridians, He employed himself, 
therefore, in answering Cvigena; aud another answer to 
him was written by Ftorus, a deacon of the church of 
LyonSy It does not appear that Scotus erigaged any far^ 
ther in the controrersy* 

Another of bia worka wos' apon the subject of the 
eucharist, hi answer to a famous book of Paschasius Rad* 
bertus, concerning the body and blood of Christ. Upon 
this head, Erigena had the good seuso to oppose the dm- 
trine of transubaUiitiatroQt 
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While our nmhor was employed in these discusaioiis, an 
incident occurred, which drew upon him the displeasure of 
the Roman pontiffs Michael BaJbus, the Creek emperor^ 
had sent, in the year a copy of the works of Diony¬ 
sius, the phiiosopher^ to the einperor Lewis the pious, a» 
a most acceptable present. In France these treatises were 
esteemed to be an invaluable treasure; and therefore 
Charles the bald, who could not read Greek, was earnestly 
desirous of perusing them in a Latin translation. This de¬ 
sire was undoubtedly increased by an opinion which at that 
time universally prevailed, though without any proof, that 
Dionysius the Ari^jpagite, or St. Denys, was the first 
Christian teacher, or apostle, in France. At the request 
of Charles, Scotus undertook the task of translating the 
works in question, the titles of which were, Ou the ce- 
Jesiiat Monarchy;” “On the ecclesiastical Hierarchy;^* 
“ On divine Namesand, ** On mystic Theology,” These 
books were received with great eagerness by tlie western 
churches; but the translation having been made without 
the license of the sovereign pontiff, and containing many 
things contrary to the received faith of the church of 
Rotne, the pope, Nicholas the first, was highly displeased, 
and wrote a threatening letter to the f^rench king, requir¬ 
ing that Scotus should be banished from the uiiiveFsity of 
Paris, and sent to Rome. Charles had too much alfectioti 
and respect for our author to obey the pope^s order; but 
Erigeim thought It advisable, for bis safety, to retire from 
Paris, According to some writers, it was upon this occa¬ 
sion that he returned to England, It was the translation 
of the works of the pretended Dionysius which revived the 
knowledge of Alexandrian Platonism in the west, and laid 
the foundation of the mystical system of theology, which 
afterwards so generally prevailed* Hence it was, that phi¬ 
losophical entbusiospn, born lu the cast, nourished by Plato, 
educated in Alexandria, matured in Asia, and Copied 
into the Greek church, found its way into the western 
church, and there produced innumerable mischiefs. 

The most capital work of Scotus was his treatise Oa 
the division of nature, or the natures of things;” wbich^ 
after long lying in manuscript, was published at Oj^ford, 
in i^Si, by Dr. Thomas Gale* In vanous respects this 
was ll;e most curious Hterary production of the age in 
which Erigena dourisbed, being written with a metaphysical 
subtlety and acuteness then unknown in Europe. This 
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acuteness'he acqtiire^ by reading the writing^ of the Greek 
philosophers: and by applying^the re^nement of logic to 
the dUcussiun of .theological subjects, be became the 
ther of that scholastic divinity, which made so distin-^ 
gutshed a figure in the middle ag^s, and so long resisted 
the progress of genuine science* The remarks of one of 
our ancient historians [Hoveden] on Scotus's work are 
not unjust His book, entitled, ' The Division of Na- 
titre/ is of great use in solving many intricate and pei> 
pictirlg questions ; if we can forgive him for deviating from 
the path of the Latin philosophers and divines, and pursue 
ing that of the Greeks. It was this that made him appear 
a heretic to many; and it must be confessed that there are 
many things in it which, at first sight at least, seem to be 
cotltrary to the catholic faith.^* Of this kind are his 
opinions of God and the unii'erse, which bear a consider-^ 
able resemblance to,the pantheism of Spinoza. At the 
entrance of his work, Erigena divides nature into that 
which creates, and is not created; that which U created, 
and creates; that which is created, and does not create j 
and that which neither creates nor is created* As a farther' 
proof of the singularity of John Scotus’s genius, we shall 
produce bis argument for the eternity of the world i « No¬ 
thing can be an accident with respect to God; conse¬ 
quently,' it was not an accident with tespect to him to 
drame the world: therefore God did not exist before he 
created the world ; for, if he had, it would have happened 
to him to create; that is, creation would have been an ac¬ 
cident of the divine nature* God therefore precedes the 
world, not in the order of time/ but of causality. The 
cause always was, and is, and will he; and therefore the 
effect always has subsisted, doth subsist, and will subsist; 
that'is, the universe is eternal in its cause.^' Hence Eri^- 
gena taught that God is all things, and'that all things are 
God; by which he might only mean the same with the 
oriental,, cabbalistic, and Alexandrian philosophers; and, 
after these, with the followers of^ Ongen, Synesms, and 
the supposed Dionysius, that all things have eternally pro-^ 
ceeded by emanation frotn God, and will at length return 
inkr him as streams to their source, 'Accordingly he says, 
thatafter th« n^ur recti oh nature itself will return to 
Cod'; God will be all In all, and there wilt remain nothing 
bat God alone/* From these brief specimens it appears, that 
the ^philosophy of.Scotus was founded in the emhusiastic 
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notions of uni venal deification } and eonseqnently, tbat fa^ 
it rather to be ranked among the fanatical than among the 
atheisticai philosopben. The monastic life, which then 
to geneFally prevailed^ aflbrded so much leisure for indalg* 
ing the flights of imagination, and to many f>p[>ortUDities 
for an oaten tuuout display of piety, that it wa.^ peculiarly 
favourable to the propagation- of entbusiatm. To tbit tt 
may be added, that the ignorance of the timet made it 
perfectly easy for those, who were inclined to practise upon 
vulgar credulity, to execute their design. It is not, there-* 
fore, su^rising, that the dreams of mysticism should be 
extensively propagated, under the authority of a supposed 
apostolical namen, 

The concluding period of Krigena^s life is involved in 
some degree of uncertainty. According to Cave and Tan¬ 
ner, he removed from France to England in the year 377, 
and was employed by king Alfred in the restoration of 
learning at the university of Oxford, but this proceeds 
upon the tradition that Alfred did restore learning at 
ford, which has no foundation whatever* tt is said by Tan¬ 
ner, that in the year 679 he was appointed professor of 
mathematics and astronomy at Oxford, which is likewise 
very doubtful, although it ma^ not be improbable that be 
read lectures in Little University hall, now part of Braxen- 
nose college, without the rank of professor* Here he U 
reported to have continued three years, when, upon ac¬ 
count of some di£Perences which arose among the gowns¬ 
men, he retired to the abbey of Malmesbury, where he 
opened a schooL Behaving, however, with harshness and 
severity to his scholars, they were so irritated, that they 
are reported to hav# murdered bitu with the iron bodkins 
which were then used in writing. According to others, 
the BcboUia were instigated to this atrocious act by the 
monks, who bad conceived a hatred against Scotus, as well 
for his learning as his heterodoxy*. Such is Lelaiid's ac¬ 
count, who expressly says that it was the Scotus who trans¬ 
lated Dionysius. The time of bis d^tb is di trendy 
stated, but is geneiraily referred to the year 88 S, Some, 
however, place it in either the year 864 or 886+ Such is 
the state of facts, as given by most of the Euglish writers; 
but other authors suppose that our historians have con¬ 
founded John Scotus Erigena with another John Scot, who 
was an EnglUbmatt, and who taught at Oxford. Accord¬ 
ing to Ma^enzie, firigena retired to England in the year 
VoL. XIIL U 
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864^ and died there about the year S74, At a proofs of 
the Jaat circumstance^ he refers to a letter of Antmtaciut 
the Ubrarian to Charles tht Bald, written ii» the year $^5^ 
which speaks of Scotus as of a dead tnan^ Dr. Henry 
thinks ft most prohahle that he ended hts days in France. 
Anastasiue tksd ao hi^ an opimon of Frigena^ that b<r 
ascribed bis translatton of the works of Dionysius to the 
especial influence of theipirh of God, He wm nndoubt^ 
ediy a ¥ery estiaordioary man for the period iff which he 
Jtred, During a long time he bad a place in the list of the 
sainis of the church of Home; but at length, on accomit of 
jle being ditcoTered that he was heterodox with regard to 
the doctrine of trsnsubstantiation, Barouius struck his name 
out of the calendar. A catalogue of Hcotu»*s works in 
general may be seen in Cave. Bale has added to the i)um-» 
ber, but probably without stifheient reason. The follow^ 
ing are aM that have been printed : l. ** De divisione Na^ 
lursSt" Oxon^ by Gale, 1681, foL 2 . “ De pra^deatitia- 
rione Dei, contra Cmeschalcum," edited by Gilb. Msguirr 
in his ** Vindicia prwdcstinatlonU et gratim/* voL 1 p. 2 03. 
5 . ** Excerpta d« dilferentivs et societaiibus Gr«ci Latiiw* 
<jue Terbi/* in Macrobtns*s works. 4. ** De corpore ci 
sanguine Domtni/^ I55S, 1400, liJ3; Lond. 1686, 8vu. 
5. ** Ambigua AS. Maximi, seu scholia ejtn in difficiks loco* 
S. Gregortl Naxianzeni, Latine versa,^’ along with the 
Diviiiio Nature,** Oxford, L681, folio. 6, Opera 8, 
Dionysii quatuor in Latinam linguam con versa,” in the edi¬ 
tion of Dionysius, Colon. Many of hw MSb. are 

prcHerved in various librsriesi' ■ 

ERINNA, a Greek poetess, is mentioned by different 
writers as a native of Lesbos, of Teios, of Rhodes, and of 
Tenos in Laconta, and h supposed to have been coutem- 
porary with Sappho, about the y^tr 600 B. C. but ecoord- 
ing to the Chronicle of Eusebius 250 years later. Shu waa 
eelebrated in ancient Gi'eeee, and seveml eptgrani'f were 
written upon her, one of Hfaich speaks of her am inferior to 
Sappho in lyrics, and superior in hexameters. Sme frag-* 
ments are extant- in her name, which are tnscFted in the 
^ Carraina Norent Poetarum FcBminarum,i* AniW4 1568^ 
and in the Edinburgh editioti of Aknwreou and Sappht^ 
1T54, form, mia.* 

1 B]D|r. Srtt^Mtek/T^Eie^ ftBotrii wrUcnr, vel. t.^Wwd'i AnrBl»i ini4 CoT- 
vnd Hitt amrpBt BritEm. vo». iV» p, fgt. 1- 

libl. Lit. Oawisrt. 

• Vwn*i.^f*WiCj SibU Gesi;, 
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ERITHILEUS, See ROSSF. 

EHIZZO (S£J|A^4AM)f » numUinaiic^l writer of eqe^ 
sidcurable repttttjtiot)juQi4b« »ij^tee«th eentgry, waa of a noble 
l^mUy in Venice^ where tic wm born iu IS'SO^ After Mr 
liberal educetiQO^.he passed BQine time ia pl^lUioal 
employ men t, but at last devoted li 1 mad f entirely to literary 
purj^uica In the courae of bU'various auidieu he pubt^bed 
a treatiie on the money of the au^iecU^; an eapknaiion of 
Aristode^s ethics ;'aud trauslated into Ituiiati the Tiuieut oC 
Plato, anJ^WTote some other pldtosapbicul plecesp At the 
age of forty be woa again employed in the adairs of ih# 
republic^ and managfid what was entrusted to hiiri with 
great leputattoo^ He died in Hia work on money 

was esteeiued ao much superior to that of Eneas Vloo, who 
preceded him, that he ^voa cotuiidered ia his owp country 
us the father of the niimisuuitic bcience^ It was published 
under the title of Diacorso sopra La Medaglie degli atiti-r 
chi, con ia dicliiarazione delle Monete CoiisoLari, e deUe 
Mcdaglic degP Imperatori/’ Venice, 4to, without date, but 
some copies have the date of L47 L Hib other works were, 
]. “ Le Hei Giornatr, mandate in luce do Ludovico Dolce,** 
Venice, 1567, 4to, 2. ** Esposizionc J^le tre Cau^oni di 
Francesco Pctrarca chiamate Jo tre Sotelle/' Venice, 15C1^ 
4to. 3. “ Trattato dello atrumento, e della vja iaventrice 
d eg I i anti chi,’’* ibid< 1554, 4to. 4i A discourse on Civil 
Government, published with those of Barths Cuvalcanth 
Venice, 1535, and 1371, 4to. We have mentioned bi^ 
tranblatiou of the Timetis of Plato, wbkb was published ait 
Venice in I35ti, 4to, and may now add that he translated 
6ve other of Plato* 1 ib&logues, Venice, ISTi, &\o, ^ , 

£HL£. See EARL. > 

£RN£STI (JofiK AuauaTi/ft), was born at Tamnstadt in 
Thuringia, Aug. 4, 17u7, was educated at Witteniberg auA 
Leipsic, and became one qf the Diost learned philologera 
of Germany* He studied theology as a profession i oiyl ia 
}734 waa chosen rector of St» Thomas's school, fu 174!^ 
he was appointed profeasor extraordinary of ancient Utera-^, 
ture, in 1756 professor of eloquence, and in 1.756^ doctot 
and professor of divinity, the functiutit of all which olBoes 
he discharged with great assiduity and high roput^tiop,, 
and yet found leisure for bis numerous-original pubtica^ 

1 Motfrl m Bcbm.WtlrslKMCliu—^Iflmfat Biblbtbrqjne CurkiMi;"-Em|m't 
BibL iCalwuti 
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tionsf fttid those excellent editioiis dassks which 

h&re made his name familiar in tthe leaned vrorld. At m 
difiDe^ he diililted the modem fibthnopUcal ionovationi lo 
the study of theohwj aed was alike imtile to itifidehtj' 
and supentitkm. He died, with the cdiaiacter of a mao «f 
coutuaunale learning and irrcproachahle chuaeter, Sejitri 
1 li 1781, Among bis valuabie editions of the cbmict aiv» 
1. His Homerj Leipsicf 17S9, 5 vols, Bvo, which Mj 
be ranked among the very heat. It is fanned on the basis 
of Clatke'si containing bis teit and aotes^ and iba rarious 
fpadtDgs of a Leipsic manuscript, wkh those of the ancient 
editions. 2. “ Caltimachus,” Leyden* 1781* 2 rck. Oro* 
containing, besides the preface, aotes, and venioa of 
frneati, many graoimatical and critical observatioai of 
Hemsterhusius and Ruhnkeniuf, and the whole of what Is 
valuable in Gnevius, 8. ** Cicero,^' of whose works he 
published three editions, the ftivt at Letptic, 1737, $ vaU. 
the others at Halle, 1758 and 1774,Fin 8 vok, tvQ* Tfao 
second and third, which are the lAostrcoirdct, oowtaia the 
famous “ Clavis Ciceroniana,'* which has be^ publUied 
separately. 4. “Tacitus,” Leiprie, 1712, 1772, 3 vois. 
8vo, both valuable, although there are more crroti and 
omissions thin could'have been wished; yet the preface, 
notes, and tndeices are interesting and useful. 5, ** hue^ 
tonius,” two editions, at Leipsic, 174S and 1775, Svo^ hut 
neither correct, or indeed at ^1 valuable. 6. Aristophanes's 
“ Nubos,” Leipsic, 1788, a very useful edition, with the 
ancient scholia, and remarks by the editor and by Nagelins, 
7. Xetiophoti's “ Memorabilia,” of which there have hecMt. 
several editions, 1737, 1742, 1755, Ac. The beat is th^a 
of Leipsic, 1772. Ernesti's other works are, 8. “ Jitkia 
doctrin® solidioriV* Leipsio, 178$, 8vo, the seventh edi-* 
tion. 9. ** Institutio interpretis Novi Testesnenti,*’ Leiptic, 
1775, 8Vo, the third edition, which Alberti of Leyden calls 
a “ golden work.” 10. An improved edition of Hedeiia's 
Lexicon, 1754 and 1787* 11.' A “ Theologtcal Library,” 
1780—1771,11 voU. Svo. 12. “ Oputcula Oratoria, Ora* 
tjones, PraLusiooes at Elogia,” Leyden, 1762, Svo. This 
contains thirteen vjary elegant and judicious academical 
discourses, pronounc^ on di^rent oecarions, with the 
same number ol historical elpgew The subjects of the 
discourses are, L Of the study of the belles lettrea. 2. 
That eJck|uence has its real source m the heart. 8. That 
we mutt conform to the laws of crittenm to the study of 
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dirinifyt 4. eloquenc^^ Of the 

eoRdItiotii to be 'lUmhFMl^r «tudyHig and teaching fibila* 
aipphy withaticAMflWJOf the adTantagei of real learning* 
arta'oIttMlice^lrid irar^ S. A paraJlcl between tfa# 
te e rtt 'and RoitiMl Writer. d. Of the name of one'! eoun* 
10. Of joining the art of dtinhing to that of apeaklng. 
W^W*the detire'of praiio and reputation. 12. Of |wpa. 
liUtfhftoiopby; and, 13. Of mom or practicable phiJoao- 
pby/ 'The«e ditOolireta are written in an eaay ffowing 
stytOt aiid hr elegant Litiitity. 1L. “ OptiscitJorum oiato- 
riorum, norilm Tolninen/’ Leipsic> 1791 , Sro: thii and 
aiMdiar't^hinie published in 1794j forma a complete col- 
lection of Emeati*a mailer tracts. 13. *' Archacologla li* 
terariay'* Leipaic» 1768^ 8fo^ to which we may odd hit ea* 
eeitenrnew ^itiou^ of which be lived to publish only 3 
volumfea^ Fabrieii Bibl. Gncca.^^ — Bis nepbew^ Auous- 
Tthr^WtLLUH EriniESii| was bom in 1733, and died tn 
IRM at^Leipsic, where he was professor of eloquence in 
tnihefstty from 1770, and well known by his edition 
dfidsRry^tQoflitiliaii^ and other classics. To the unlvenfiity 
lihtdry there ho bequeathed bis very complete collection of 
th^'works of Camerariut; and to that of the Senate, his 
collection of the editions and MSS. of Cicero, to complete 
thn Ciceronian collection already in it.‘ 

^EltPENlUS (Thomas), or, as he was called in Butch, 
T'homai van £rpe, a very learned writer, and eminently 
skilled in the oriental tongues, was descended, both by hit 
father and motbeFi side, from noble Jam plies at Boitleduc 
in Brabant, which place his parents luid quiued op account 
of their adherence to the protestsnt religion, and was born 
at Gorcum in Holland, Sept. II, ti84. From hit earliest 
years he shewed a peculiar disposition for learning, which 
induced hit father, though no scholar himself, to send him 
to Leyden, whore be began his studies; and prosecuted 
tbibt with such success,'as to eacite the admiration of bis 
masters. In 1608, at the age of eighteen, he was admitted 
into the nnivetsity of that city, where he took the degree 
of doctor in phtlotopby^ Vofsius in tom iia, that, soow 
after be became a student in that ptace^* be grew so didi^ 
dent of lucceedilng iti hts labours, as 10 have thoughts of 
laying them enttr^ asi^ $ but that, being encouraged to 
persevere, and inspired with hresh courage, he made him-* 

t XhcU Ckfstcf., 
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&elf master several branches of tUeraturCj and particu-^ 
Jarly metaphysics^ in the pursuit of which last, his patience 
appears to have been invindblct said to have read 

over not only Aristotle, but likewise a great number of bis 
interpreters^ with ell the commentaries of iSuarez i in 
which he was so conversant, that, sevcFral years after he 
had gone through his course of pHHoadphy, and wtts en¬ 
gaged in other studies, he could give a distinct account of 
the con rents of almost every page of that vast work. 

He had already passed through a course of divinity, and 
gained a considerable skill iu the^dl^ental languages, lo 
which be had applied hituiieif at the persuasion of Joseph 
Scaiiger, who foresaw his future fatne in that important 
branch of knoiviedge, and afterwai^ii travelled into Eng¬ 
land, Frunce, Italy, and Geroiarty j in which countries he 
contracted au acf]Uaintance with the most learned men. 
While at Lorrdun, he became acquainted with Bedel),*wlio 
was excellently skilled in the onental tongues. He con* 
tinned a year In Paris, where he learned Arabic of an 
yptlan Jacobiue, named BarbaLus,'and gained the friend¬ 
ship' of Isaac Casaubon, among whose letters are several 
to Erpenius, In one of April the tth, 16lO, he exhoi'ts 
him to prosecute his studies in the Arabic tongue, urging 
thai “ it would be of the greatest importftuee*to learning; 
that if he looked round the Clirisnan world, he would find 
no'person who had taken the proper method to gain the 
wished-for point in that kind of literature ; that Joseph 
Scaligerhstd disappointed their hopes; that Bedell, thotigli 
a man of great learning, proceeded’slowly ; that the Ger¬ 
man ^vho made so great a noise, was not to be depended 
on; the ItaHaiiH, after raising great expectations, had 
of a sudden deserted them; in short, ^that himself was the 
only person who had laid a solid and firm foundation for a 
future superstructure/’ During his stay at Venice, by the 
assistance of some learned Jews and Turks, he acqu#ed 
the knowledge of the Turkish,- Persian, "and Ethiopic Inn- 
guages; and he distinguished himself in Italy to such ad¬ 
vantage, that he wa^ offered a.stipend’of 500 ducats a year, 
totranslafe some Arabic bonks into La£tin/ < 

After four years spent in his travels, he retornetf to 
Leyden in July i61S, about which time thei^ was a de¬ 
sign to Invite him to England, and to settle s libe^ak ^tjT 
peqd on him; but in the February following, he was chosen 
l>y the curators of that uniteisity, p^fe$s6r of the Arabic 
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tttid other onentftl tongues, except the Hebrew^ of tvbicli 
there was ^Ireedy a prot'esson He filled this ebatr with 
great applause, aod toon after aet up, at an ex:traurditiary 
«xpetice, a press for the eastern languages, at whiclt he 
printed a great many excellent works. October IGIO, he 
tnarried a daughter of a coonselior in ibe court of Botlaiid, 
by whom he had seveit children, •three of whom survived 
iiim. In the curators of the university erected a se¬ 
cond cliair for die Hebrew language, of which they ap* 
pointed him professor. In 1620 be was sent by the prince 
of Orange and the states of Holland into France, to solicit 
looter (1u Moulin, or Andrew Rivet, to undertake the pro** 
fessurship of divinity at Leyden ; but, not prevailing then, 
Ike was sent again the year fuUowjug, and after six months 
Tstay iu France, procured Rivet, with the consent of the 
French churches, to remove to Leyden. Some time after his 
return the states of HuJ laud ap pot u ted him their in ter prcier, 
and employed him to translate the letters they received 
from the several princes of Africa and Asia, and .also to 
write letters in the oriental languages ^ and the emperor of 
Morocco was so pleased with the purity of bis Arabic style, 
that he shewed his letters to bis nobles, as a great curio¬ 
sity, for their lelegance and propriety. In the midst of 
tiiese employments, he was seized with a-contagious dis¬ 
ease, then epidemical, of which he died Nov, 1624, 
aged only forty years. The learned of Jjis time lamented 
Jum, and wroie the highest eulogiuius upon him, as in- 
■deed he well deserved, for he was not only most eminent 
as a scholar, but as a man of great piety and l>enevoIence* 
besides the advantageous offer mnde him iu Italy, he re¬ 
jected another fronMlie king of Spain and tlie archbishop 
urSG\ille, wJio invited him huo Uiat kingdom to explain 
4^eriaiu Arabic Inscriptions. Gerard John Vessius made 
his fiiuekal oraijon in Latin, which was printed at Leyden, 
J625, iti4to; and tlko same year were published at the 
^uie place, in 4to, Feter Scrivefius^H ** Manes Erpeuiani, 
ctiin epicediis variorum.'** 

His works, which have spread bis nai^ alt over the world, 
arc, 1. '' Annotatiouea ad lexicon Aiabicuoi FrancUci 
Kaphelengij,** Leyden, 1613, 4to, printed with the Lexi¬ 
con. 2, *'Grammatica Arahica,’* 1613, 4to, 3* ** Pro¬ 
ve rhiorum A ratiico rum ceuturtas 11. Arabice & Latine, cum 
i^cboliia Joeephi Scaligeri & Tbomfle Erpenii,’* 1614, 4to. 
Scaligri having translated aud written notet ppou part of 
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the Anbtah pwferht^* Cuubon engaged Erpeniat, Sca*- 
liger bciDg dead, to cocnplete that worL ** Lockmanui 
fabube & selecta 'quasdam Arabum adagia, cum interpre- 
tadone Latisi & noUi/' 1615, 8vO; Aii»t. 1636, and 
1656, in 4to^ with the Arabic grammar juat meiitioiied^ 
5, “ Gianimia gramtuatica de centum regentibuB, bitc 
linguic AmblHa-.pHrticuiu, Arabice fic Latin^, cam nods/' 
1617, 4ta, Giarcmla is an Arabic grammar, which takes 
its name from itt author, and is bigfaiy esteemed in Asia 
and Africa, ^ 6, ** Novum Teatameiicum, ArabicV' 1615, 
4CO. This'is an aneUnt Arabic veraion, whose author is 
not kirowik-.*74 “ Utstoria Josephi patriarchs ex Alcorano, 
Arabice, cuui versione Latina 6c notii/* 1617, 4to. 8, 
** Canones de Ikerarum EVI apud Arabes natura & per- 
matatione,’* 1618, 4ta. 9 , ‘^-Aadtmenta litigum Arabics/* 
16S0, S\ot an improved edition of tbli was pubtished by 
Schultens, at Leyden, in 1733, 4to^ with a coilection of 
Arabic sentences and a key of dialects. 10, Versio & 
hotm ad Arobicam paraphrasin in evangelium Joaniiis/* 
16M, 11 * iJOrammatica 4{ebraea/’ 1621, 8vo. 13* 
tiones ^eslAolinguanim Hebrem atque Arabic se dignttate,’* 
IdMfTAlAc* 13. " Pentateuohns Mosts, Arabic^/* 1622, 
4teLrv^l36lajversion is ancient, and was macla by a Christian. 

historia ^aracetiica/* &c, 1625, foL 15. 

ihahnii Davidis, Syr I ace, cum versione Latina,** 1625, 4to* 
16^<>^<^rantmatica Chaldea 8yia^** 1628, 8vo. IT. 

De peregrinatione Gatlica utilltef instituenda tractatns,” 
1631, J2mo. IS. Priec:epta de lingua Grtccorum com- 
mhnV 1662, Svo. 19. ** Arcanum ptinctationis revela* 
turn/* &c. 1624, 4to. The whole ol' these were printed 
at* Leyden, and some of them, the reader sees, are posthu¬ 
mous jvhcjhad a design to have published an edition of die 
-wHhr an accuritte Latin versbn and notes, and a 
confutation of it where it was necessary; a ** Thesaurus 
Grammaticus** ibr the Arabic tongue; and a lexicon of the 
aame language. But he was prevented by death from exe* 
cuting these designs; as we ore informed by Mr* Chap- 
pel ow, in the preface to his Etementa lingua Arabicm 
Erpenii mdimentii, ut plttrimuin, desumpto, Cujus 
pmxi gnmmaticse novam legend! pmxin addidit Leonard as 
Cbmppelow, linguse Arubica ftpud Cantabrigtenses profes¬ 
sor/* Lotid. 1730, 8VO*' 

■ Oen. DmI*— trieemt, vol, V.-^Vrah«ri Tl!Kt^itn»-^liloreri.-*™Fepp» BibL 
Odt^CltaieM Bfbl* Curkt)B«.fr*4)vti OmmsvL 
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ERSKtNE (David}| lord Oun, an emiitetit Scotch law^ 
yer, was bom at Dinn, co. Angus, 1 670, and brought up 
to the law, pattly in the university of St- Andrew^ aud 
partly in that .of Paris. In 16U6 he wai called to the bat 
in the court of session, and became a famous pleader. He 
opposed tl^e union in the Scottish parlianwnt, and was a 
mun ill cent benefactor to the persecuted episcopal clergy. 
In 1711 be took bii seat on the bench in the court of sea- 
sion, Under the title of lord JDun. lit 1713 he was ap^ 
pointed one of the cowmissioners of the court of justiciary, 
which he held till 1750, when he retired; and in 1753, 
}>ublished a moat excellent volume in t2ino, under the title 
of Lord Dur^s Advices.^' He died at Uuu« 1755, ag^ed 
eighty-five.* 

EHSKINE (John), baron of Dun, the ancestor of the 
preceding, and one of the proteatant reformers in Scotland, 
was born at the family-seat near Moutruie, in 150B, or 
1509* Him father was John Erskine, of Dun, a descendant 
of the earU of Marr, and his mother was a ^daughter of 
William, drst lord Huthven. He was educalcd uuMt pro¬ 
bably at the university of Aberdeen; and accofdiiig to the 
ancient custom of the uobiittjiof Scottand, pursued Us uudiet 
for some time in one or other of the foreign uwen u ti e s. 
Buchanan styles him “ a man of great teartiing t** and to 
this character he is amply entiUed, as we are iiifomtd be 
was the first of hU comitryuieil who patronized the study of 
tite Greek language, which was first taught by bis meani at 
Montrose. In 1534, on returning from bis travels, he brouglit 
with him a Frenchman skiilcil in the Greek tongue, whom he 
settled at Montrose, and upon hU departure he liberally 
encouraged others to come from France and succeed to his 
place; and from this private seminary many Greek scholars 
proceeded, and the knowledge of the language was gra¬ 
dually diffused through the Lingdora. Ater his fmtber^s 
death, he was employed as the other barons or Jairda then 
wore, in administering justice in the county of An^us, to 
which he belonged, and occasionalty assisting in tlie meet¬ 
ings of parliament. He was besides almost constantly 
chosen provost, or chief magistrate of the neighbouring 
town of Montrose. At an early period of bis he be¬ 
came a convert from popery, but the precise manner in 
which his COD version was accomplished, is not known. He 


f Fmcediaf tdiUoo of thU DlctioqHTy, 
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wviy however, « liberal encourager of those who bi‘came 
converts, atvd etipecmlly those who suHered their re- 
hgjou* The castle of Dun was always a sanctuary to 
piotesutat preachers and profesBors, and here he appears 
Bo have associated with a nuiubei' of peroont, some of btgfi 
rank, who strengthened each other in their principles, and 
by their power and iuHuence eontribated much to the re~ 
Ibnnauon in that part of the kingdom. 

But while Mr> Krskinc waa attending to the affairs of re- 
Jigion, he did not neglect tho dotiei which he owed to the 
public as a mngUtrnte and a military kitlght In the war 
with Kitglaod, which began in September 1547, the Eng* 
lish ships infested the east coast of Scodand, and some of 
them having landed about eighty men fur the purpose.^ of 
pillage, he colleoied a force from the inbabitanis, und re¬ 
pelled tiiem with such bravery, that not a third of the 
wigbty were able to regain their shipa. In 1555 he had an 
interview with the celebrated John Kook, who had just 
arrived from Geneva, and was jijvited by him to the fa¬ 
mily-seat at Dan, where be preached and was resorted to 
by the.p^ncipai men in that part of the couotr^'l and 
tbongb ibj< afforded a public #rowal of Mr. Erskine** prin- 
eiptoftr 4hc popish bishops thought him a man too powerful 
to bo molested ; and he stDl proceeded in hU eLid^avours 
to promote the reformation. In December 1557, he, along 
with.the earl of Argyle, the earl of Gleiicairn, and other 
noble and distingnislted characters, subscribed a covenant 
in which they bound themselvet to Advance the protestat^t 
religtof}, atiJ to nmiutAin in safety its ministers and pro¬ 
fessors, (who were now for the hrst ume called the congre^ 
gfitmnjf by all means in their power, even to the haaatd 
of their Uves. 

The parliament, which met Dee. 14, 1537, ap|iointe4 
blm, by the title of ** John Erskine of Dun, knight and 
provost of Montrose,^* to go to the court of France, ai one 
of the commissioners from Scotland, to witness the young 
<^aeeii*a (Mary) marriage with the dauphiu, and to settle 
.the terms of the marnage contract; and on Im return he 
waa surprised to hinl that the reformation was likely to be 
forwarded by the very means taken to suppress itn. An 
aged priMt named Mill, bad suffered martyrdom at &t. 
Andrew^i, and in the opinion of arebbUbop Sp'AUswood, 
** the death of this martyr was the death of popery in this 
realm.? The pfotestauu were now increasing in numbers. 
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aird were tiot & 4Utle encdurflged-by the death oF queen 
Mary ef Englands and the aecession of Elizabeth, whom 
they knew to be favoarable to their cause.i ' The queen 
regent of ScdUamI-wa^^ theretbre addressed-more boldly 
than before by the protettanr fords,' iti behalf of the free 
exercise of their religion, and by Erskine among the rest; 
Imt, ahhough^his demands and' letignage are'said to have 
been more moderate than tlie rest, this produced no effect, 
and a proclamation wai issued,' requiring the proteatant 
ministers to appear at Surtiitg, May lo, 1559, and there 
to be tried for reputed heresji^. The proteatant-lords and 
otberdalty determined upon this to accompany and'defend 
tiicir ministers,' and much confusion would have imme^ 
dlately ensued, if Mr, Ersktiie had not obtained a prorniae 
from the queen' regent, that the ministers should not be 
tried; and the people were ordered to disperse.' No 
sooner had thii^been done, than the queen broke her pro¬ 
mise, and a ciril war followed,- for the particulars of which 
w'c must refer to the page of historyH, it may suiBce-to 
' notice here, that Mr. Erskine occasionally assisted as a 
tempDval baron, hot before*the war concluded,he reim- 
qutshed his armour, and b^hcamc a preacher, for which by 
hiii leatning and study of the controversies between'the 
church of Rome and the reformera, he was wel^qualiBcd. 
The civil war ended in favour of the protestaut party; by the 
death of the queen regent in t560; and a paTliaitlent,-or 
convention of the escstes was itnmediaiely held, who began 
their proceedings hy appointing a Gominutee of lords, 
barons, and burgesses, to disinbute the few protestsnt 
ministen whom they theti htid, to the places where their 
services were most required.' - The conimittee nominated 
some of them to the chief cities, and as The first book 
of Discipimo^' was now produced, they,' agreeably to the 
' plan proposed in‘ that 'book, .nominated hve iBbiiiterTi^lio 
' should-act in, the capacity of ecclesiastical 
AK*];^. ' Mr.^Erskiae was-one of these five, and had'the au- 
penntendtmcy of'all ectlestasiical matters iivthe comities 
of Angus andtMeUfus, and from this period hls' iiatiai de-'^ 
eignation wa#, ** John Erskiife of Dun, knight, aupertn- 
tendant of Angus andearns.-This was in fket a kind 
of epidcqpak authority; conferred for life; but for iteir 
conduct the enperintendants were accountable to the ge¬ 
neral assembly of the ctergy; Their ofheo was sufH- 
ciently laborious, aa well as invidious^ tmd wc find Mr. 
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Enkine Acrerml times eppiyingto be dismissed* In 
by virtue of his offide, he had to suspend from their offices 
for their adherence to popery^ the principal, sub-prin¬ 
cipal, and three professors of Kitig'i-collcge, Aberdeen* 
In 1377, he had a hand in compiUug the ** Second Book 
of Discipjine/’ or model for the government of a presby- 
terian church, which buU exists; and in other respects he^ 
was afr active promoter of the reformation aa then estab^ 
hshod, until his death, March 21, 1591, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. Buchanan, Knox, and Spottis- 
wood, agree in a high chamcter of him; and even queen' 
Mary preferred him os a preacher, because, she said, he" 
** was a mild and sweet matured man, and of true honesty 
and uprightness/'' 

EHSklNE (JoiiK), Di D. an eminent divine of the 
church of Scotland, was borti June 2, 1T2L He was the 
eldest sun of Jolui Erskine, esq. of Carnock, afterwards 
of CsrJro^, advocate, atid jjrotVfssor of Scotch law in the 
university of Edinburgh, who is well known by his " Insti¬ 
tutes of the Law of Scotland,** a work of the highest autho¬ 
rity and reputation. His grandfather, colonel John £r- 
sLine, third son of Henry lord Cardrovs, was a man of 
eminent piety, and distinguiahed by hit services in aup*^ 
port of the re\«tution in 1683. Mr* Enkine, the subject 
of this article, was originally intended by bis relations for 
the profession of the law, aivd received a suitable educa¬ 
tion. lie appears, however, from his earliest years, to 
have been of a serious tarn of mind, and to have preferred 
the study of theology, and the employment of the ministry/ 
He entered the nuiversUy of Edinbui^ in 1734, where he'* 
acipiired-much useful knowledge, formed an intiuiate' 
couneqtion with some fetlow>^udent3, who afterwards rose' 
to great MUfmee both in the polhieil and litemry world* 
At tbia tMM it was the pmetiee to prescribe ducourses to 
thestudenta, oti lubjeca coanected with the lectares which^ 
they beard. A volume of essays of this description is pre^ 
served in the college library, and in it m two theses de*" 
Jivered April 30, 1737, one by the late eminent historiaii,' 
Dr. Hobeitson, afterwards Dr. Erskine*! colleague in tlie 
ministry, and at that time his feJIovr-stiident, under the* 
tide ** De prohobilitate hiitortaa, live de evideiuia morai^**" 

I Sml'^ Af tlitrOist* of th* 
RftCuroiiitiH iiL ScotlftDil. 
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tli« atiicr by Dr* Er^i&e, entitled ** De rectm imtionii nsu 
le^itimo^ lire de libemt« cogitandi.'^ They are boUt' 
wriuen iti very pore Latins and discover a conaideribie ac-* 
quainUnce with philoaopbical discuision*. 

Thcoiogyt however, was hii favourite study; and bis 
predilection for the miti laterial function incteaiing, be per-» 
■evered, notwitbitanding the opposition of hit relations, in 
the necestary prepavatoty studies; which being completed^ 
he obtained a licence from the presbytery of Dutnblane, 
in 1742. In May 1744, be was ordaiaed nimtsicr^f Xirkw^ 
intillock, in the pretbyterj ot Glasgow* la 1754 he was 
removed to the iwough of Culrost, in the presbytery of 
Duinfermliite. In June 1753, be was invited to Edin-^ 
burgh, and settled in tbe New Grey-friars* church there; 
and in July 1759, he and Dr. llo^rtson were admitted 
joint ministers of the Old Grey-friars* churck His uii* 
affected piety, attention to pastoral duties, and useful in¬ 
structions in public and private^ bis syinpadiy with the 
distressed, and the blamelestncsa of'bis private conduct, 
were truly exemplary, and secured htui the atlections of 
hit people wherever he went, as well as occasioned their 
regret at his removal While thus employed among bis 
people, or in his study, hU active mind was also coiptoyed in 
watching tbe progress of religion, both in his own country 
and in the world at large, and in manifesting hfs eeal for 
the success of it. With a view to procure information on thw 
subject, he conmienced a correspondence with several per* 
sons of distinguished fame and knowledge, both on the 
continent and in America* He also procured and read 
every new publication of merit, all the foreign journaii, amt 
whatever could administet to his purpose* Uts ** Sermons,** 
which were published in 179&, may be (tanked among the 
best specimens of pulpk com position, 0etwemiAg4Q;;-th» 
year in which he was lioensed^ 1793, she yr—iin wMeh' 
ais semtons appeared^ Jiterature of ScDtlef^hafl siif* 
fered acompfoteTarolution, and in nothing whs tUwiteiige 
more apparenathaa in the manner ih which theiservioes of 
the pulpit were tcondacted. At the former' fkwiod, ser¬ 
mons abounded with diffuse illustmtlons; and were dis¬ 
graced by cotloi^ial tphrase^ ^ and vulgar provincialtsms* 
In these later years, pulpk eomposicioti has attained a high 
dignity and elegancft Whoever reads the discourses of 
Dr* which in purity and energy of style, no lest 

Shan in precitjon of thought and originality or sanuaient. 
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may challenge a,cotnparigon whb any pontimporary'ser^ 
must be vendible that.ibeir author, whose educatif^fi 
liad been oompteted i»imy years ,before, llieijr publication, 
muBl have paid oe.'Cetntuon attentian.jta^litecary ctm^poai-' 
tioii, end could watch-the^ variations <of; taate, keep pace 
with ita impr-evetnentSf and adapt bia .prodAictioitt to tb& 
style of the day. .Yet.be. did not. aemlcty imkate the re.-% 
iiaeDitfiitft of otliers, or allow himself to.be jwaively boroe 
along with .the. sircHin of fashbu. Hit labours cotuributed; 
to accomplish , that revolution to- which we have just now- 
alluded, mid to form Uiat standard which vte. luluni^^-bub 
he had nobler objects hi view than the^bare 4idQrmatioiv of 
the literary taste of bis countrymen, 'although.,he wai far 
from indUferent to ibis object, lu the detached .sermona 
which be printed when a couiftry clergyman,, there was a 
propriety and correctoeas which had never been exhibited 
in any religious pruclucdons of T^orth Britain, and which 
was scarcely surpas^^ed in tlie English language, at that 
time. His Theological Cations/’ whicli appeared 

so early a« 1765, coutaiu several masterly disquisitions oit 
spine highly interesting branches of divinity. The sub* 
jects, indeed, did not admit a display of eloqueti.ee| but 
throughout the whole, he has shewn great soundness of 
judgment, as well as an inumate acquaintance with the 
doctrinea of the Gospel, -and history of the Christian 
tdiurcU, 

.His eagerness to obtain infonnalioD of the state of retig loti 
abroad, and his facility in the acquisitiou of languages, -in¬ 
duced him, at an^ advanced period >of iile, to dearn tim 
German and Dutch languages, which be did with amszitig^ 
vapidity, by mere dint of private application* , This on*.^ 
ablcd. him to examine the producUous of the German, di- 
vifies, and seems to have produced his..hist volume of 
** Sketches of Ciiurch History,” 1790, 8vo, & work-replete 
with new and interesting information respecting the.state- 
of religion on the jcontinent* A second volume-jappeared 
in 1797, at a very oriticaL period^, iu wbiob he app^^acs tc^ 
have been tlie fprsc who detected the plan formed fbvi de*: 
atroying every thing held sacred among.men,, and which, 
has been eince more. fully developed - by professor Rqbi-^^ 
SOD, mid the abbd ^mieh ' t . * ; ; .Ot 

. His feeble bodily ooustkution soon felit the approach of. 
old age, and for many years before bia^death.bis appeof- 
once was that of a wan viliose: streogfeb; was gone* ^ For^ 
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ftereral winters he was unable to preach regulurly; andi 
dufing-the last thirteen uionthq of bis life be did not preach^ 
at alh hii voice having become too weaL to be riisiinctlyt 
beard by his congra^tioiii Still, however, the vivacity of. 
bis look, and the energy of bin Tnannerf bespoke the warvntk' 
of bis heart, and tiie vigottr of his roind; and bis meotai 
faculties remained unaffected by hU bodily decay, Hia 
memory was as ready, bis judgment as acute, bis imagfoa* 
tion as^ lively, and his it^clinatkm for study as strong as in 
his youtbrul years. To the last hours of ins being be \it9iS 
eagerly employed- in those pursuits winch were the busi¬ 
ness and pleasure of his Ufcr After ISOJ, he published 
five numbers of a kind of periodical pamphlet, entitled 
“ Religious lutelligence from abroad and on: the week 
before his death he sent hU^bookseller notjce, that he had 
coMected materials for another number. His great mo¬ 
desty and diffidence in his own talents, rendered him 
averse to publishing much of his own, wlille he was ever 
ready to bring forward Ihe woiks of others^ The public 
regretted chat be spent his time in labours of this kind; 
and his friends remonstrated against the tmpropriecy of hii 
depriving the world of the benefit of bis own productions^ 
He felt the force of these remonstrances, and, ui 
published his Doctrinal and occasional Sermons,*’ 1 voL 
Svo; after ^Avhicb, he was engaged, os his heaitfa per^ 
mitted, in preparing for the press a volume of Practical 
Discourses,** and a work of a similar nature with hU 
“ Sketches of Church History and Tlicologicat Contro-. 
versy^” The Bennona will probably appear; but, owing 
to a peculiar obtcuiity in his hand-writing, the great ousa 
of bis other manuscripts will be lost to the worltk 

He died on the morning of Jan, 19, 1303, He married, 
the bon* Miss Mackay, daughter of lord Rae, wtio aor- 
rives him, and by whom he Imd a sou and three dsugbtmL. 
In bU temper, Dr* Ershine was ardent and benevolent:' 
HU ai^tions were warm, and his attachments perpetxiah 
His piety was conitant and lively; and, while be exhibited 
in bis conduct a b^autrfal example of the graces and rin- 
tues of chat religion' of wbteb he was a minister, he en-ir 
joyed, in'a high.degree, the?cheering hopes which tbe< 
&ith of the gospel inspires* He -vaa reoisrkobie for the^ 
simplicity of his ‘manners, and for that genuine humility, 
which U the' attendant and brightest ornament " of real 
greatness* His beoeficent deeds,^ whidt were very nu« 
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inerous, and remain a precious memorud of him, werm 
performed in the unostentatious manner of real charity. 
He was never asliamed to aiow his own convictions of the 


truth; and, while he put the most cmidid construction ott 
the motives of those who di^ered from him in sentiment, 
he maintained his own principles with hrmnets. In the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland he was con¬ 
sidered as a leader of the popular par^. There, however, 
hit openness and integrity of character secured him, what 
few have enjoyed, the confidence and affection of his 
friends, and the esteem of bis opponents. Of the high 
reputation to which his virtues had raised him, no proof 
more decisive can be given, than a circumstance which 
occurred during the disturbances in Edinburgh, in Febru¬ 
ary 1179, occasioned by the celebrated bill, proposed at 
that time to have been introduced into paHiameiit for the 


repesil of the penal statutes against the catholics in Scot¬ 
land. Thefiifious mob, which, in defiance of the military, 
had assembled in the coUege-court with the intention of 
demolishing the house of principal Kobertson, became 
quiet at his approach ; and, in consequence of hia exhor¬ 
tation to tliem, desisted from their purpose. Dr. Erakine’a 
independence and liberality of mind deserve to be particu¬ 
larly mentioned. These were qualities that shotie con¬ 
spicuously through the whole of his life; and which be 
poHessed in so eminent a degree, that many thought he 
carried them to an esteme. To his publications we may 
add a Reply to a printed Letter directed to him by A. C* 
in which the gross and pal^^able misrepresentations, in the 
said letter, of bis Sketches of Church History, as pro¬ 
moting the designs of the infamous sect of the Illuminati, 
are considered,** 1793.’ 

ERSKINE (Henrv), a Scotch divine, was one of the 
younger of the thirty-three children of Ralph Ermkine, of 
Shielfield, a family of considerable antiquity in the coun^ 
of Merse, and descended from the nobw family of Marr. 
He was bom at Dryburgh, ittll the family-seat of tbe Bu¬ 
chan fiiintly, in 1624^ where be received the rudiments of 
his education, and in tfiSO took the decree of M. A. in tbe 
university of Edinburgh. He was ordained to the ministry 
^tbe pr e i h yteriaus in Engtaud, to tbe Uring of Curnbill, in 


ftia a f^jetdi «f hii lift pr«fiTt4toihc tfaicd edition of 
orilMUi 1*03, l^Du. 
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Durbatp, but «oon afterwaa ejected by tbe act of uniform 
loity, Qu which he fetnrned to his own country; bvt the ' 
persecution carried ontat thai time in Scotland against tfad^ 
presbyterUns, obliged Mr^^^Erskine to take refuge in Hot^ *' 
land, whence the want ef the common necesBaries of life 
induced him again to^return to his native country, where 
he was appreJiended and committed prisoner to the Bas^,' 
a strong fort in the mouth of the Forth. TJiere he'con^ 
tinued near three years; tiUj through die mterest of the 
then earl of Marr^ his kiniman, be was set at Jiberty; but 
such was the violence of the tioies^ that he was again driven 
from Scotland* In 16d74 when kkig James's lol^tion 
was prociaimedi Mr, Emkine embraced i«; and ott the 
re-establishment of presbytery in t£yO, hb was appointed 
minister of Churnside m the county of Berwick.' He died 
August lOf l€d£, aged sixty-eight, much re«]^Ccd by aUt 
who knew him, and left behind him several tftatiU 36 rtpts^ 
etuciclaiiug difficult passages in scripture ; hav- ■ 

mg beea written m Latin, none of them mre^^er pub^* 
Jished- ^ ' 

ERSIKINE (SdE^EZER, A. M.), son of the abme, was 
born in the prison of the Bass, June 22^ 1 6^0, and in ■ 1701 
took bis degree of M. A* in tbe university of Edinburgh. 
In 1703 he was' ordained minister of Portmoak in the* 
county of Fife, where be discharged tbe pastoral duty 
with great integrity till 1731, when be was made choice of 
to be one of the ministers of Stirling. In April 173!?, being'* 
chosen moderator of the synod of Perth and Stirling, it 
was bis turn to preach .at the .opening of that syiKid at 
Perth, and in bia sermon bb took oucasioti to censure somb 


late proceedings of the general assembly of the' church of- 
ScotUnd, respecting patronage^ and this brought on a 
prosecution against him,^ which was . coudacted ^wHh so 
litUe judgment yt moderation on the part o£ tbe assembly',' 
as eventually ^td O^cjuioa a icbism in the church of great* 
extenL ^This ia usually known by name the leeea- 
sion, and its adherents, by^tbat of Seceders, very 

numerous bpdy in ScetJandy'for whose hjstoj-y we mky rofef 
to a very impartial and weUTwritten ^accauui under riie 
article Secedbes, ip ibe EncyGiopndia Brit^nnkai otto 


a tract, where iheir bt^ory^ is more lutnubshpAietitiMt^ 

entitled ** An historical account of tbe rise and progress 

, rvi flW’- 

^ lifp *f bis HO, «bi ** 
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of the Secession,” by John Browns minister of the gospel 
at Haddington, Mr, Krskine, however, experienced by 
this no fkUing ofF in his popularity, being still beloved by 
bis hearers, and esteemetl even by those who were his pro¬ 
fessed enemies, A meeting was built for him at Stirlhig, 
where he ofHciated to a very numerous congregation, and 
where he died, June 2, 1754, As a gentleman and a 
scholar, few ever equalled him \ and, although but in low 
circumstances, his diarity was unbounded. Four volumes 
of his sermons were printed at Glasgow in9vo, 1762, and 
a fifth volume at Edinburgh, 1765, under the patronage 
of the late duchess of Northumberland, in whose family 
one of his sons lived as a gardener.' 

ERSKINE {Ralph, A, M,), brother of the above, was 
bom at Monilaws in Northumberland, March 15, 1685^ 
was educated along with his brother Ebenezer in the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, and took the degree of A. M. 1704, 
after which be was licensed to preach as a probationer in 
ITOi?. But notwithstanding his popular abilities as a 
preacher, yet he did not obtain a settlement in the church 
till L7J1, when be was ordained minister at Dunfermline 
in Fifes hi re* There he continued till 1734, when, joining 
the secedef^ along with his brother Ebenezer, he was de- 
poised by an order from the geneiBl assembly. Esteemed 
and beloved by his hearer^;, they built a meeting for him, 
and attended his tiniuistry till hii death, which happened 
Nov, 6, 1752, in the sixty-eighth year of bis age. As 
a divine, fevv men were ever more esteemed in Scotland; 
and the character given of him by the late Mr. Hervey sets 
bU abilities in the lughcst point of view.. His works, in 2 
vols. fob were published in 1764, consisting principally of 
sermons, ** Tiie Gospel Sonnets,” and ** A Paraphrase in 
verse of the Song of Solomon.”* 

ERXEEBEN (John Chhistian Polycarp), an eminent 
naturalise, was born at Qiiedlinburgh, June 22, 1744, and 
became professor of philosophy at Gottingen, where he 
Lad studied, and where he died, too soon for the sciences, 
August l5, !777, aged only thirty-.three years, during 
the latter part of which his merit had procured him admis¬ 
sion into most of the learned societfea of Europe. In 1771 
he published ** Practical Observations on the Veterinary 

' JfittuKciit AccovnL—Slid Lifs pTV’flied 1o tin* Workt of Ralph lit*, 

aiut. * lif* p^ca)le1l VO b'a Workf^ 
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in which he b&d attained great knowledge* Tbi^ 
work relates to the diseases of domestic animais^ aad par^ 
ticulariy that among the horned cattle, for which a method 
of inoculation was attempted, the result of which was that 
out of nine only four died from inoculation, whereas in 
the natural way seven out of nine perished; but the chie^ 
advantage of the experiment was, that the inoculated cattle 
were never subject to a fresh attack of tiie disease. Hit 
other works are, ** Dissertations relative to Natural Phi« 
Josophy and Chemistry,’^ 1776;*’ '^Elements of Natural 
History,’* 2 vols^ 8vo, Gottingen, fourth edition, iLn])roved 
byGmelin; Elements of Physic,** Frauefort, 17i^4, Bvo, 
sixth edition, with additions by Lichtenberg; Elements 
of Chemistry,” Gottingen, 1790, Svo, the third edition, 
ERVCKiHA (FEKHiitA^jo Meneses, Cookt d'), a 
Portuguese writer, was born at Lisbon in I614« After 
having early acquired a taste for literature, he went and 
studied the military art in Italy, and on his return to his- 
native country was successively governor of PcLiicha, and, 
ofTangiers, counsellor of war, gentleman df the chamber 
to the infant don Pedro, and counsellor of state. In the 
midst of tlieae several employments be found time for study 
and composition. On the subject of hU numerous public 
cations, the reader may consult the Journal Etraiiger” 
of 1757. The principal of them are, I. 'Fhe History of 
Tangiers,” 172;*, fob 2, “ The History of Portugal, from 
1640 to 1657,” in 2 v'ols. folio. 3. Tbc Life of John h 
king of FortiigaL” * 

EilYCEUlA (FrancisXavier de Meneses, Count d’),, 
great grandson of the foregouig, and inheritor of the lU, 
tcrary industry of his ancestor, was born at Lisbon in 167:1. 
He bore arms with distinguish^ merit; and obtained in 
1735 the title of camp-master geuerai aud counsellor at 
war. He died in 1743, in tbc seventietb year of his ago, 
member of the academy of Lisbon, of that of the arcades 
of Home, and of the royal society of Loudon, to wbi^h last 
he was admitted in 1738, and was then director of die 
royal academy of history in Portugal. He did not put on 
the airs of a man of quality among the learned, but was 
easy, polite, and communicative. Pope Benedict XHi. 
honoured hina with a brevet; the king of France made 
him a present of the catalogue of \ili library, and 31 
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ToIum«s of en^vings* The academy of 3t» Petenburg 
addressed Iti memoirs to him; several writers of Fltatice^ 
Englandj Italy^ 9tc, paid him the compliment of their 
works. His ancestors bad left him a select and numerous 
library, which he augmented with 15,000 volumes and^ 
1000 manuscripts. He marked his literary career by up^ 
wards of'a hundred different publications. The most 
knowo of them are, 1. Memoir^ on the value of the 
Coins of Portugal, from the corntnencement of the mo- 
narchy,” 1733, 4to. 2* Reflections on academical stu^* 
dies.” 3. “ Fifty-eight Parallels of illustrious men, and 
twelve of illustrious women.^* 4, “ The Henriade, an 
Heroic Poem, with observations on the rules to be observed 
in Epic Poetry," 1741, 4to. Among bis manuscripts were 
fimnd a quantity of essays on the number 22, on occasion 
of the 32 sorts of Roman coins presented to the king, and 
dug up at Lisbon the 22d of October 1711, on which day 
that prince completed his 22d year} and front these acci¬ 
dental circumstanceB, he proves the number 32 to be the 
most perfect of all. Such puerilities are sometimes found 
in otherwise judicious heads. ^ 

ERYTHR^US. See ERITHEJEUS, 

ESC A LA. See SC ALA. 

ESCHENBACH {Andrew Christian), a German di¬ 
vine and philologer, was bom at Nuremberg March 24, 
1663, After studying at Altorf, where, in 1GS4, he took 
his degree of master of arts, and received the poetic crown, 
he went to Jena, and, as adjunct of the faculty of philo¬ 
sophy, taught the classics with great reputation. He after¬ 
wards travelled through Germany and Holland, and on his 
return assisted his, father, who was pastor of the ftiux* 
bourg of Webrd in Nuremherg, Having carried on a 
correspomlence with the most eminent scholars of bis time, 
and now acquired reputation by his works, he was invited 
by the celebrated Magliabecht to become Librarian to the 
grand duke of Florence; and among other advantages, he 
was promised the unmolested exercise of his religion, which 
was the protestant; and he would probably have accepted 
to liberal an offer, if he had not at the-same time been 
appointed inspector of the schools at Altorf, on which 
charge be entered in 1631. Four years afterwards he was 
recalled'" to Nuremberg, as deacon of the church of 
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Marj^ and professor of eloquence, poetry, faistoty, and the 
Greek latiguagea in the college of St. GHea, to which 
office, in 1T05, was added that of pastor of St. Clare. But 
these offices do not ap|>ear to have been profitabLe, if, as 
we are told, he found himself ia such ciruvmsl^ncet as to 
be obliged to sell & good part of his Taluable and curious 
library. Here, however, he seems to have reinained until 
his d^th, Sept. 24,17^22. Some of his philological dis* 
sertatioQs wereprinteftn 1700, in the ** Syntagma secun¬ 
dum dissertationuin Philologicarum,*’ Rotterdam, 8vo* His 
** Epigenes sive commentarius in fragmenta Orphica” was 
published at Nuremberg in 1702, 4to. He also published 
a new edition, Utrecht, I6d9, of the Orpbei Argo- 
nauticB, hymni, et de Upidibue Poema,^' with notes; itnd 
an edition of Mattbei Devarii de particuUs Grscw Lin¬ 
guae liber singularis/’ Amat. 1700, ISmo. He translated 
into German Allix on the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
and on the coming of the Messiah; and count .Marsigli^a 
Letter on Mlueral PboaphoruSi. He wrote a life of himself^ 
which was prefixed to some of his sermons printed aRer 
bis decease.^ 

ESCOBAR (Akthqky), sumamed of Mendoza, a Spa- 
nish Jesuit, and famous casaUt, who died July 4, 1669, 
aged eighty, is author of several theological wo^, in 
which he professes to smooth the way to salvation. Hif 
principles of morality have beep turned into ridicule by 
the ingenious Pascal; they are convenient, he allows^ 
but, says he, the gospel proscribes all conveniencies. The 
most known of bis books are, K His Moral Theology,’* 
Lyons, 1663, 7 vols. in folio ; and, 2. His Commentaries 
oki the Holy Scriptures,^’ Lyons, |667, 9 vols. foL* 

ESCOBAR (Bartholomew), a pious and learned Jesuit^ 
bo^ii at Seville in 1558, ^of a noble and ancient family; 
possessed a Urge estate, which be employed in works of 
charity. His zeal led him to the Indies, where he took 
the habit of a monk, and died at Lima in 1624, at the agd 
of sixty-iix. He published, i. ** Con clones quadra gesi- 
tnales et de adventu,” fob 2. ** De featis DominiJ’ 3. 

Sermones de^ historik Sacres Scripturse but these works 
are scarcely known out of Spain.' 

ESOR See^ESOP. 

i 
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ESPAGNAC (Johk Baptist Joseph de Sahcjouet Da- 
MAlt2E[^ Baron D*), a writer on military afFaira, waa born at 
Bnve4a-Gail1arde, March 25, IT 15, and died at Paris, Feb. 
28, 1733. Be bore anns at the a^e of nineteen, sigmilized 
his prowess in Italy in 1734, and was aid de-camp in the 
campaigns of Bavaria in 1742. Marshal Saae, who was 
well acquainted with hts military talents, employed him 
either as aide-major-general of th^anny, or as colonel of 
one of the regiments of grenadierAreated in 1745. Being 
appointed in I76(j governor of the h6tel-des-invalides, he 
not only maintained the utmost regularity, but introduced 
great improvetnents there. He obtained the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-general in 1780. Among his works are, 1. “ Cam* 
pagnes du roi en 1745, 1746, 1747, et 1743,” 4 vols. 8vo. 

2 . ** Essai sur la science de la Guerre, 1751 ,” 3 vols. Svo, 

3. “ Essai sur lesgrandes operations de la Guerre,” 1755^ 
4 vols. 8vo; works that display the sound knowledge of an 
experienced. o0icer. 4. ** Supplement aux Reveries du 
xnar^chal de Saxe,” Paris, 1773, 2 vols. 8vo. 5. He gave 
the history of Uits same mar^chal in 5 vols. 4to, and 2 vols. 
12mo. This peiformance is highly interesting to military 
men, on account of the plans of battles and of marchoa 
found In the 4to edition. The author, after having related 
the warlike exploits of his hero, concludes, in the manner 
of Plutarch, with die particular anecdotes and incidents of 
his life. The baron d^Espagnac had married at Brussels, 
the iSlhof December 1748, Susanna Elizabeth, baroness 
de Beyer, by whom he had four sons and a daughter. 
One of these sons went into the church, and was a canon 
at Paris, where he was first distinguished by considerable 
literary talents, and afterwards by his avarice and pecula¬ 
tion. He belonged at one time to M. Calonne's ofBce, 
from which he was dismissed for improper conduct, but in 
1791 made his appearance in the national assembly with a 
plan of finance. He was afterwards employed by the re¬ 
volutionary government as cotnmis^ry to the army of the 
Alps, and to that of Dumogriez, by which he got ah im¬ 
mense fortune, but this be lost, as well as his life, by a 
decree of the revolutionary tribunal, being guillotined af 
Paris, April 4, 1794. Of his literary producdons, the best 
were his ** Eloge de Catinat,” and Reflexions sur Pabbd 
Suger #t son sieeJe.” ' 
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ESPAGNE (John d^), a french protestaiit divine in 
the leventeenth century^ waa born at Dauphinand be¬ 
came minister of the French church in London, an oiHce 
whicli he sustained during tlie reigns of James T. and 
Charles I, He published several small tracts, which were 
afterwards collected and published at Geneva and the 
Hague^ in three and in two volumes ISmo, about 
He also published a work, which he dedicated to Charles L 
entitled Erreurs Popplaires en points generauK qui con* 
cement Pincelligence de U Religion,'* and in some of his 
works has a criticism on the catechism of Calvin, which 
was so much used in tbe schools at Geneva. ‘ 

ESPAGNET (JoPiN d'), president of the parliament of 
Bourdeaux, a man of learning tn the seventeenth century, 
acquired considerable fame by publishing in 1G23, a book 
entitled ** EnchyridLon physica: restitutjeJ* He did not 
put his name to this, but it is proved to be his by several 
of bis acquaintance, as well as by tbe device at the be^ 
ginning, ** Spes mea est in agno,’* and before the treatise 
of chemistry, “ Pane nos unda Tagi,” which are butb ana¬ 
grams of his name* It was. the first work that appeared in 
France, professing to contain a complete system of physics 
contrary to that of Aristotle. The author, however, whil^ 
he says that he has only re-established the ancient philo- 
sopliy, has added many things of his owu invention. He 
confutes the opinion of materia prima, which was held to 
be extended every where without being any where per¬ 
ceived, and incessantly tending to the union of forma 
without having any, being the ^ basis and support of con¬ 
traries, viz. of the elements which are said to be produced, 
out of it. He shows that this system of nature is 
gluary, that there is no contrariety tn the elements, and 
that which is observed in them proceeds from the excess of 
their qualities, and that when they are tempereu there is 
no contrariety in them. Yet he believes that there is a 
materia prima from whence the elements result and become 
the second matter of things, which are earth acid water; 
for be holds neither ait nor fire for elements. The ele¬ 
ments, according to his notion, are not transformed into 
each other; water only becomes vapour, and vapour water, 
by circulation. He places the real fire of tbe world in the 
sun, which he calls not only the eye of the universe, but 
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the eye of the creator of the univerae, by which he beholds 
in a sensible manner hit creature$> and which it the first 
agent of the world. The rest of his book aboucida in cu¬ 
rious particulars concerning the origin of things, their sub¬ 
sistence and various alterations, relating to the design of 
this philosopher to treat of chemical matters. He there¬ 
fore subjoins another treatise, entitled ** Arcannnr Herme- 
pbilosopblee opuV* in which he discourses of tlie mat¬ 
ter of the philosopher's stone and its digestions, of tlie 
degrees of fire, of the fi^^ure of the vessels and furnace, of 
the composition of the elixir and its multiplication* This 
book was translated into French under the title of '^La 
PhiJosophie des Anciens retablie en sa puret^/* Jn 1616 
he published an old manuscript, entitled ** Le Rozier des 
Guerres and added to it a treatise of his own upon the 
institution of a youEig piiuce. This MS. was found at 
Nerac in the king's closet. Mr. d^Espagnet thought his 
edition to be the first, but it had been printed, in 1523, in 
folio, which edition is more complete than this of tdl6« 
In the M8k of Nerac, was wanting all the second part, and 
the three last chapters of the first. For this account the 
reader is referred to Naud6's Addition a Phistoire de 
^ouis XI,*’ p. 72 ; and to ** Syntagma de studio militari,** 
p. 73. The prologue alone suf&ces to convince us that 
Louis XL is not the author of that work, as the title pre¬ 
tends, though he speaks in it as giving instructions to the 
dauphin his sou. See the “ Bibliotheque Cboisie’* of M. 
Colotnids. In the publication of the ** Kozier des Guerres,** 
he punctually retains the old spelUng i and in his adver¬ 
tisement to the reader gives this reason for it: *^This little 
tract, du Rozier,'* says he, “ seemed to me so good that 1 
would not eiubeilish or diaguisc It, but have left in its na^ 
tive simplicity : and though the language of it is not in use 
in our times, yet it may be understood, being so full of 
good sense and meaning,, that wltli all its jargon it may 
alienee the afi'ecte 1 diction of the court and bar. i have 
also carefully preserved the orthography i because in add- 
ing or diminishing a a word is often changed, and 

of ancient made modem. By this means, in my judg* 
meuc, the laitguage of Philip de Commines, in bis history, 
has been cormpr^d : the editors, thinking to mend the 
lipelling, and polish the diction, have destroyed the marks 
of its anTiquity, so that tiie style of his book is not the 
ttylc of his t:mes^ as we may judge both by this little 
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in^nuscnpt, and by many others of the same age» whicb are 
to be found in famouH libraries^ especiaUy by the history of 
Charles VL written by John Juvenal des Ursins^ and 
lately published by the sieur de Godefroy. I imagine this 
error proceeds from the inaudiciency of the correctors; 
who^ pretending to correct the orthography, have adul¬ 
terated and thereby rendered thettiaeives plagiaries/*^ 

ESPAGNOLET. See SPAGNOLETTO. 

ESPCN (Zeoer BeRKARd van), an eminent canonist^ 
was bom at Louvain in 164€, and after taking bis degree 
of doctor of laws tn 1675, filled a chair in the college of 
pope Adrian VL with great success* Being fond of re¬ 
tirement and study, he is only known to the world by bis 
writings* Having lost bis sight in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age, by a cataract, which was removed two years after^ 
wards, he neither lost any thing of his vivacity nor his ap« 
plication^ His sentimenti on the Formulary, and on the 
bull Unigenitus, and tlfe kind of approbation which he 
gave to the consecration of Steeuoven, archbishop of 
Utrecht, brought on him much unmented persecution, 
chiefly from the envy of individuals. What they made 
him suffer, however, forced him lo retire to Maestricht, 
and tlien to Amersfort, where he died, Oct. 2, 1728, at tha 
age of eighty-three* Van Espen js doubtless one of tlie 
most learned canonists of his times* His principal work, 
still cofisulted, is his Jus ecclesiaiticum unirersum,** in 
which the moat important points of ecclesiastical discipline 
are circa ms tan tially dlsctissed with profound knowledge of 
the subject. At Paris, under the imprint of Louvain, was 
published, in 1753, acollectioo of ail the works of Van 
Espeii, in 4 voU. folio* This edition, which is enriched 
with the observations of Gibert on the ‘*Jus ecclesiasti* 
cum,*^ and the notes of father Barre, a canon-regular of 
8t. Genevieve, containB every particular of importance itt 
ethics, the canon, and even the civil Jaw, and since that 
time a suppleoientary volume was published by Gabriel de 
Bellegarde.' 

ESPENCE (Claude d*), a learned French divine, was 
born at Cbklons-sur-Marne in 1511, of noble parents, 
became a doctor of the Sorbonne, and was rector of the uni¬ 
versity of Paris, He preached with considerable applause; 
but havihg in one of hU aermonfl called the ** Jj^gende 
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I>or^c” the ** Lcgendc J'errtie,” it was concluded that he 
did nut believe in the worship of the saints; especially 
from his doubting of certain facts related by llie legendary 
writers in the **Golde[i Legend/' of which he ventured to 
^pcak thuis disrespectfully. I'he faculty of Paris was about 
to pass a censure on him; but he explained himself in 
another discourse^ and tlie tranEieut storm was succeeded 
by a calm. The cardinal de Lorraine, who was well aware 
of his merit, employed him in'several affairs of importance. 
D^Espence attended him to Flanders in 1544, for the pur* 
pose of ratifying the peace between Charles V. and 
Francis L His eminence took him afterwards to Rome in 
1555, where be made so conspicuous a figure, that Paul 
IVt would iiave honoured him with the purple, in order 
to retain hinii ' But his intention was set aside (says fatlier 
Berthier) as being apparently contrary to tlie interests of 
France. I'he iraperialista requested the hat for tlnee 
monks; and therefore the cardinal de Lorraine, who fa- 
Toured the design of getting D'P'spcnce into the sacred 
college, relinquished thu idea, ** I rather chose/' says he 
in a Letter to the king, that lie should not be there, than 
that three monks should get in; accordingly I entreated 
his holiness to think no more of it, and, by that means, I 
kept out the whole crew,^' D'Espence, liking far less to 
live at Rome than at Paris, returned to France, and ap¬ 
peared with consequence at the assembly of the states of 
Orleans in 1560, and at the conference of Polssy in 15CJ, 
where he attached himself to the Calvinists, which gave 
much offence to his popish brethren. He died of the 
stone at Paris, Oct. 5, 1571, in the sixtieth year of hU age* 
He was one of the most moderate and judicious doctors of 
the age in which he lived, and with all hts attachment to 
popery, was the declared enemy of all violent measures, 
and disapproved of persecutions. He was well versed iu 
the sciences, both ecclesiastical and profane. His works 
are almost all written in Latin, witli an elegance scarcely 
known to the theologians of that period. The principal 
of them are, 1, f * A treatise on Clandestine Marriages /* in 
which be proves that the sons of distinguished families can¬ 
not validly contract marriage, without the consent of their 
r^adons, £, CommentarieB on the Epistles of St. Faul^ 
to Timothy and Titus/' full of long digressions on the hiq- 
ruchy and the ecclesiastical discipline. 3. Several con* 
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troversial tracts, some in Latin and others in French. All 
his Latin works were collected at Paris iti 16folio,' 
ESPEHIENTE (Philip Callimachus), an eminent Ita¬ 
lian historian, was bom at San Gemintano, a village of 
Tuscany, in 1437. He was of the illustrious family of the 
Buonaccorsi, which name he changed to that of CalU'>* 
MACO or Callimachus, when he had, along with Pomponius 
Lmtus, and other men of learning, established an academy, 
the members of which adopted Latin or Greek names. The 
surnainp of Espbrientk, or Experiens, he is supposed to 
have assumed in allusion to the vicissitudes of his life, but 
in that case he must have assumed it after he had met with 
these vicissitudes. It is therefore more reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that he merely meant to infer that all true knowledge 
is founded on experience. Paul IL having succeeded 
Pius n, in 1464, did not view Esperiente^s academy, and 
his change of name, in the same favourable light as his 
predecessor, but fancied he discovered something myste¬ 
rious and alarming in such a society, atid.even persecuted 
the members of it with some severity, Esperiente was 
tlierefnre obliged to make his escape, and after travelling 
in various countries, came to Poland in 1473, where he 
was kindly received by the archbishop of Leopol or Lem* 
berg, and acquired the esteem of Casimir 11L king of Po* 
land, who appointed him preceptor to his children, and 
some time afterwards employed him as his secretary» Ac¬ 
quiring the couBdence of the king, who perceived his ta¬ 
lents for business, he was einrusied with several important 
jiegociations at Constantinople in 1475, and at Vienna and 
Venice iu 1446. In 1488 be had the misfortune to lose hit 
library by an accidental fire. The death of Casimir in 
14dl, m^e no difference in his situation, John Albeit 
the successor to the crown, who had been his pupil, ad¬ 
mitting him to his eoiifidence, and even to a share of 
power, which excited the resentment of the natives, wfacs 
were jealous of the interference of a foreigner and a fugi¬ 
tive; but the virtue and good conduct of Esperiente werei 
superior to the attacks of his adversaries, and he retained 
his station and favour, with undiminislied honour, to the 
close of his days. He died at Cracow Nov. i, 1496, and 
bis remains were deposited in a tomb of bronze, with tho' 
following inscription; Philippus Callimachus Experiena, 

* MorcTit»'IijCcron> voIa XIIL lod jOC^^l'caKDt B«)jL Ourisuib 
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nationc Thuacus^ vtr docti^Hmus, utrlusque fortUTis: ex- 
emplum indtandum, atque omnia vlrtutis cultor prceci- 
puuv divi oUm Casimiri et JoaonU Aibefti^ Poloniv re« 
gum, secreurlus acceptissimtia, retictU ingenii, ac rerum 
A fie gestarum, plurJbus monumentis, cum suoimo omnium 
bon arum incerare, et regi® domus, fttque hujus retpublicos 
incommodo, anno satutis tioatroe 14 ft 6, cal end is Novembru, 
Vila decedens, hie sepullua 

Alt hU works, of which the following is a correct list, 
ere held tji much esteem: l»“Atlila/* or, De Gestb 
Atlilee,” without date, but probably TrevUa, 1439, 4to; 
reprinted at Haguenau, 1531, 4to, Basil, 1541, 3vo, aod 
inserted in Bontinius's colleutlon of Latin bbtoriansp 2. 
** Historia de rege Uiadislao, seu clade Varnensi,” Augs- 
burgh, 1513, 4tu^ Michael Bruto appears to have been ig* 
norant of this drst edition, when be pubibhed one from a 
snanuscript, which he entitled De rebus ab Uiadislao 
Hungarian et Polonisp rege gestts ad Casimirum V. libri 
tres,” Cracow, 1S82, 4to, He added, however, a very 
interesting life of Esperiente, which was reprinted at 
Cracow, 1534, 4to, Paul Jovius preferred thi^ work of 
Eaperiente to any history since the days of Tacitus* It is 
also printed, with the history of Poland, by Martin Cro« 
mer, 1589, and in Bonhdius^s collection* 3. De clade 
Vanien&i epistofa,'’ inserted in the second volume of the 

Chromcoti Turcicum" by Louicerus, Bale, 1556, and 
Franefort, 1578, folio* 4 * “ Oratio de Bello Turcis infe- 
rendo et historia de his quee a Venetb tentata sunt, Persis 
ac Tartaris contra Turcos movendis,^* Haguenau, 1533, 4to« 
Among the MSS. be left were some Latin poems, and a 
history of his travels*' 

ESPRIT (Jakes), a French moral writer/^s born at 
Beziers in 1611, and entered in 1629 inU^lbe oratory, 
which be quitted dve years afterwards to mix ligain in so¬ 
ciety i in which, indeed, he possessed all the qualities 
adapted to please—sense, wit, and the advantages of a 

f ood figure* The duke de la Hochefoucault, the chancellor 
4guier, and the prince de Conti, gave him unequivocal 
testimonies of their esteem and friendship. The first in-* 
troduced him into the circles of fashion ; the second ob-* 
tained for him a pension of 2000 livres and a brevet of 

' Biof* VainT«fllt« in ktI* CUliiMcfaiu.^'nrkbwdii*— Eoiw'i 
Lai^-Saitki Onopkait* 
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counsellor of state; the third heaped his faroura upon him^ 
«nd consulted him upon all occasional Esprit died in ie78^ 
at the age of sixty-seven. He was a member of the French 
aoademyp and one of those who shone in the infancy of 
that loeiety. Hia works are: 1. Paraphrases on some of 
the Psalms/* which cannot be read with much pleasure 
since the appearance of those of Masillon. 2. “ The fal« 
lacy of Human Virtues/* Parisp 167S, 2 vols, l2ino ; and 
Amsterdam, 1716^ 8vo, which was intended as a comment 
tary on the Maxims of the duke de la Rochefoucault; hut 
in some places, say his countrymen, it may be compared to 
the ingenious and lively Horace commented by the heavy 
Dacier. He cannot, however, be censured for directing 
his reflections more on persons than on vices—a defect 
too (irequent among modern moralists; and it is to his credit 
that after having shewn the fallacy of merely h lira an vir- 
tiiefl, he concludes all his chapters by proving the reality 
of the Christian virtues* Louis de Bans has taken from 
this book, hU Art of knowing mankind/*' 

ESSENIUS (Andrrw), a learned and orthodox Dutch 
divine, was born at Bommel, in the duchy of Guelderland, 
in February 1618, and after having been insirucied in 
classical learning at home, was sent to Utrecht, where he 
studied under Antonius Emihusj who was at that time mo¬ 
derator of the untveTsity* He then went tbrougli a coiirie 
of philosophy, mathematics, mtid theology, under the ablest 
professors, atid in 1639 his natn^ was put into the list of 
students who were candidates for the ministry. The foU 
lowing year he was admitted to his degree of M* A. Ih 
1641 he was appointed pastor of the church of Nederlang- 
broeck* In 4643 he to^ his doctor*s degree in theology ; 
and in 165 L chosen mioister of the church of Utrecht: 
two years af^f, he was appointed joint professor of divi¬ 
nity with Walter de Broyn, and began bis course of lec¬ 
tures, according to the usual mode, by a discourse ** De 
tractatione verbi divini.** He died May 18, 1672, and an 
eulogium was pronounced on him by hls'quondam fellow-^ 
student, John Voetius, as appears by one of Gra;rius*s 
letters la Buriiiaii*s ** Sylloge/* voL IV. p. 419.^ His 
works were, L ** Triumph us Crucis, sive tides cathoUca 
de satislactione Jesu Ohristi/* AmsL 1649, a work levelled 
at the Socinian opinions, especially those of Crellius. It 
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was the reputation of this karned performance which first 
pointed him out as 6 t for the protessor's chair, 2 * ** De 
nor^itate SabbathV 3« Disquisitio de moraliute 

Sabbathi hebdomadalisj” 1665. 4. “ Dissertationci de 

Decalogo et dk Sabbathi ad versus Abrahamum Heida- 
num/^ Utrechtj 16663 fl- ** Vindiciffl quarti pree- 

cepti ill Decaloj^o^^* ibid, 1666, written in answer to 
cjs Burman, who defended the opinions of Cocceius, B* 
** De fens 10 concilii Tlieologici Ultr^ectini de Canonical 
tibuSj Vicariatibus, 1658, 4 to, which was answered 

by Desmarak, in bis “ Vindjcise de Canonkia,^^ primed at 
Groningen, 1660, 4to. 7. “ Bystema Theologicum,** 
Utrecht, 1659, 2 vols, 4to, in the preface to which he 
promises a system of practical divinity. ** Synopsis 

controversiarum Theologicajum, et index locorum tgtius 
aacrs Scripturoa/’ Antst. 1661, and Utrecht thrice re¬ 
printed* 9. Compendiuni Theologis dog mat] cum,*' 
Utrecht, 1669, and 16S5, Svo. 10. ** Apologia pro tiiU 
nistris in Anglia non conformist is." The date of this is 
Dot in our authority, but the work must not be mistaken 
for one with a similar title, supposed by Hickman, men^ 
tEoned in our account of Durelt; (see Dokell). 11 ." Dis- 
sertatio de subjectione Christ! ad legem divinam/* 12 * 
^ Doctrina de nostra redemptione per meritiim Jesu 
Christi." 13* “ Iimruciio salutaris de Judaeis," 14. “ Re- 
futatio vere cathoika contra pomificios.** 15. Oratio 
de celsitudine persevcran16* ** Oratio funebris in 
obitum Gualteri de Bruyn," Utrecht, 1653. 17. ** Ora¬ 

tio funebris in ohitum Gisberti Voetii," ibid* 1677, 4 to* 
He published also in Dutch, a treatise on the tribute- 
money, from Matthew xviL verse 24, &c. and various 
theological dissertations written as theses for disputatiou/ 

ESSEX* See DEVEREUX. 

ESSEX (James), F. S. A. a man whose astonishing 
knowledge of gothic architecture could only be equalled 
by bit modesty, was the son of a builder and carpen¬ 
ter at Cambridge, where he was born in 1723, and was 
educated under Mr* Heath, fellow of King's-col lege, and 
then master of the college school near the chapel, the 
perpetual contemplation of which probably Inspired him 
with that taste for and love of our atident architecture, 
which to eminently marked the whole of his progress. The 
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repairs and improvements of that celebrated cbapelj and 
of Ely*^ and Lincoln minsters^ planned and conducted by 
him, will be a lasting monnment of hii altill, even if the 
public should never be indulged with bis draivingsp ad* 
measurements, and observations, on the first of these ad¬ 
mirable specimens of that style of building; not to mention 
his itnproyementa of several colleges in Cambridge, and 
of Madtngley, the seat of sir John Hinde Cotton, bart* in 
that county, and his repair of the tower of Winchester 
college chapel, as well as an numerable instances of hia 
^iendly assistance. His proposals for publishing the plans 
and sections of King's-college chapel, in fifteen plates, 
with re marks and comparisons, may be seen in GongliV Brit. 
Top. vol. L p. -237, All that were actually published of his 
writing were, Remarks on the antiquity of difTerent 
inodes of brick and stone buildings in Englaiid,” ArchyeoL 
yoL IV. p. 73. ** Observations on Lincoln Cathedral,” 

ib, 149, and “ On the origin and antiquity of round 
churches, and of the round church at Cambridge in par¬ 
ticular/’ ib, voL VL p. 163, and " On Cnjyland abbey 
and bridge/^ which forms the 22d number of the Biblio¬ 
theca 'I'opog. BrJtann. He was preparing further remarks 
on the rise and progress of hts ^vourite science in its va¬ 
rious parts, which death intercepted* His dcsigrss for the 
new building of BeneU, King^s, and Emanuel colleges. 
Trinity-hall, and the Public Library at Cambridge, were 
engraved 1739, 1741, 1743, 1748, and 1752* The first 
of these drew him into a controversy with the histoiiaii of 
that house, who disputed bis claim to the design, and 
obliged him to publish ** A letter to his subscribers to the 
plan and elevation of an intended addition to Corpus 
Chrlsti college, in Cambridge,” Cambridge, 1749, 8vo^ 
which elFectually closed the dispute. Mr. Essex bad particu¬ 
larly made himself master of the ancient site of Cambridge, 
bis native town. He married the daughter of Mr. ThurU 

^ Thft p4irt of Ihe o^ilwdvd srctiittfct lUieHiae ii owiiif 

ratlcrn til Ety cktbcdrtl had that atreDElU and lecurUy whicU are 

pveii wayi Hnd hupg out of th« per- leen la arhole *add*«iark of the 
pendicutar it«ar tvO' feet; but wai d(»iia and lanteni, vhtch through loag 
reALared iti Ant atat^ nnder the di- idattentieti were hreugbt hita.a dee- 
ntrtluii (if Mr. Easpcf who al»o gura gcrotu (;4aditiea j the main tupporttr* 
Xht dffiga for the nev roofing orer the being rotted* and the «ho]f ihraateo^ 
irhofe eMttrn part of ih? cliurvhi lately ingfiun by ita o*n ve^ht. TKifi daiw 
Uniabed, and conirlved irith grealjurig- ganoiv woik wat taken in hand in 1757, 
to ilrenglhi^n the ttoim «aLI« and a complot* rep^nt'ion elTuiJted 'In 
Which |EV« It aapport. To the lame flvo yeai«.'> Bentbaio'i Kly, p. 
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bounip boolcieller, by wlioin he left one daughter^ wha 
died iti 1787, the wife of the rev, John Hammond, Mr, 
Essex died at Cambridge, Sept, 14, 1784, aged skty-one, 
and his widow in 1790,^ 

ESTCOURT (Richard), well known both as an actor 
and a writer, was born at Tewksbury, in Gloucestershire, 
166S, and received bis education at the Latin school of thaf 
town; but, having an early inclination for the stage, he 
stole away frum his father's house at fifteen years of age, 
and joined a travelling company of comedians then at Wor-*^ 
ceater, where, for fear of being known, he made his first 
appearance in woman’s clothes, in the part of Hossana, iw 
Alexander the Great. But this disguise not sufficiently 
concealing him, he was obliged to make his escape from a 
pursuit that was made after him ; and, under the appearance 
of a girl, to proceed with great expedition to Chipping Nor¬ 
ton. Here, however, being discovered and overtaken by his 
pursuers, he was brought back to Tewksbury j and his father^ 
in order to prevent such excursion!) for the future, soon after 
carried him up to London, and bound him apprentice to 
an apothecary in Hatton-garden* From this confinement 
Mr* Chetwooi), wiio probably might have known him, and 
perhaps had these particulars from his own mouth, tells us 
that be broke away, and passed two years tn England in 
an itinerant life; though Jacob, and Wbincop after him, 
say that be set up in business, but, not finding it succeed 
to his liking, quitted it for the stage. Be ibis, however, 
as it will, it U certain that he went over to Ireland, where 
be met with good success on the stage, from whence he 
came back to London, and was received in Drury-lane 
theatre* HU fit^t appearance there was in the part of 
Dominic, the " Spanish Fryar/' in which, although in 
htinself but a very middling actor, he estabUsbed his cha¬ 
racter by a close imitation of Leigh, who had been very 
celebrated in it* And indeed, in this and all his other parts, 
he was mostly indebted for hU applause to hU powers 
of mimicry, in which he was inimitable, and which not 
only at times afforded him opponunities of appearing a 
much better actor than be really was, and enabling him to 
copy very exactly several performers of capital merit, 
whose manner he remembered and assumed, but also by 
recommending him to a very numerous acquaintance in 
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private life, secured him an indulgence for'faults in his 
public profession^ that he oilght otherwUe» perhaps, never 
have been pardoned i among which he was remarkable for 
the g rati h cation of that plLiful ambitiaiv/* as Shakapeare 
justly styles it, and for which he condeihna the low come¬ 
dians of his own time, of imagining he could help his au¬ 
thor, and for that reason frequently throwing in additions 
of his own, which the author tiot only had never intended, 
but perhaps would have considered as moat opposite to his 
main intenuon* 

Estcourt, however, as a companion, was perfectly en¬ 
tertaining and agreeable; and sir Uichard Steele, in the 
Spectator, where, as well as in the Tatler, he is often men¬ 
tioned, records him to have been not only a sprightly wit, 
but a person of easy and natural politeness* His company 
was extremely courted by every one, and his mimicry so 
much admired, that persons of the first quality Irequently 
invited him to their entertainments, in order lo divert their 
friends with bis drollery; on which occasions he constantly 
received very handsome presents for his company. Among 
others, he was a great favourite with the duke of Marlbo-* 
rough; and at the time the famous beef'^steak club was 
erected, which consisted of the chief wits and greatest 
men in the kingdom, Mr* Estcourt had the office assigned 
him of their providore; and as a mark of distinction of 
that honour, he used, by way of badge, to wear a smalt 
gridiron of gold, hung about his neck with a green silk 
ribband. He quitted the stage some years before bis death, 
which happened in IT 13, when he was interred in the 
parish of St. PauVs, Co vent-garden, where his brother 
comedian, Joe Haines, had been buried a few years before. 
He left behind him two'dramatic pieces; viz* K Fair 
Example,’* a comedy, 1706, 4to. a, « Prunella,*’an in¬ 
terlude, 4to. The latter of these was only a ridicule on 
the absurdity of the Italian operas at that time, in which, 
not only the unnatural circumstance was indulged, of music 
and harmony attending pu all, even the most agitating 
passions, but also the very words themselves which were 
to accompany that muaic, were written in difTerent lan¬ 
guages, according as the performers who were to sing tliecn 
happened to be Italians or English.^ 

' Tikt1?r uhI Spedt»tdr^Se« Indettw t« tbq Sts vlitma 
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ESTIUS (William), an eminent Dutch divine of the 
popish persuasion, was hom at Gorcuin» in Holland, about 
and was a descendant of an illustrious family of the 
lords of the castle of Est, from whom be took his name* 
He Bnbhed his ctasaical studies under IVIacropediuSi at 
Utrecht, studied divinity and philosophy at Louvain, and 
taught these two sciences for ten years at that place* In 
15SO he was admitted to his degree of D* D* and some time 
after was appointed to lecture on divinity at Doway, and 
was made superior of the seminary of that city, and pro* 
vost of the church of St, Peter* He was also elected clian* 
cellor of the university of Doway, and employed all hi$ 
time in teaching or writing. Although esteemed highly 
learned, he was no less distinguished for his modesty and 
benevolence* He died at Doway Sept, 20, 1613, and was 
buried in the church of Su Peter* His works are, 1* ** Mar* 
tynutn Edmundi Campiani, societatls Jesu/' translated 
from the French; Louvain, 1582, Svo; (sec CAMprAv), 
2*^ tlLstorla martynim Gorcomensiuui majori tiumero 
fratrum minorum,’* Doway, 1603, 8vo* 3, Orationes 
Theologica:',” Doway, 1614, Svo, 4, Commentarii in 
quaiuor librus JSententiarum/* Doway, 1615, 4 vols, fob 
reprinted at Paris, 1638, 3 vols. foL DtipiJi says this is 
one of the best theological works the Homan church can 
boast, and recommends it to students in divinity* 5, “ An- 
iiotadones in praccipua dif&ciliora S* Scriptural loca,^’ Ant¬ 
werp, 1621, toL a work on which a high value appears to 
have been placed, as it passed tltrough several editions* 
It resulted from the conferences he held in the seminary 
of Doway, but, according to Duptn, his observations are 
rather practical than critical* 6* ** In omnes B* Pauli et 
aliortim apostolorumepistolas Comnientaria,'' Doway, 1GJ4, 
2 vols. fuK Dupin praises this as one of the best works of 
the kind, but it appears that Estins was prevented by death 
from proceeding farther than I John v* and that the rest 
of the commentary was supplied by Bartli* de la Pierre* 
wrote also some Latin verses, and an essay ** Contra 
avarhiam scientiie,** censuring the selBshness of learned 
men who keep their improvements and discoveries to them¬ 
selves* 'riiis is inserted in a work by Francis Vianen of 
Brn^seU, entitled ** Tractatus tripleat de ordine amuris,’* 
Louvain, 1685, Svo*^ 

1 Diii>ln*—^Fgppeii BibU Belf*—Fitjurl TbutnuD^-^llficenB, ml XX LI I. 
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feSTdiLE (Peter DE l*), was grand-auditor of the 
chancery of PariSi and died in [611, but we hare no account 
of hi^ early life. He Left several manuscripts, of which 
aome were published. 1. His '‘Journal of Henry III**’ 
published by the abb6 Lenglec du Fresnoy, in I744j in S 
voU. Svoj with the addition of several scarce pieces on the 
League, selected from a multitude of pamphlets, satires, 
and polemicai works, whicli those turbulent times pro¬ 
duced. This journal begins at the month of May 1574, 
and terminates with the month of August l JS9, 2. ** Jour¬ 
nal of the reign of Henry IVJ* with historical and political 
remarks by the abbd Lenglct tlu Fresnqy, and several otlier 
interesting pieces of the ^ame period ; but the years 1598| 
1599, 1600, and 1601, which are wanting in the jourtiai 
of TEstoile, have been supplied by an anonymous author 
in this edition, in the way of suppletnents, puhlished for 
the first time in 1636. The two journals of the grand au¬ 
ditor were published by the messt's, Godefroi, ni Cologne, 
[Brufi^els]; the first under the title of Journal of Henry 
111,'^ 4 vois. Svo I the second under that of “ Memoires pour 
serving l^histoire de France/* 1719, 2 vols. Bvo, with plates, 
and as they contain many things omitted in the edition of the 
abbd du Fresnoy, they are more sought after, and are be¬ 
come more scarce. L^Estoile, in both these journals, seems 
attached to the parliameur, a good citizen, an honest man, 
and a faithful hisUirian, relating impartially tlic good and 
the bad ; the good with pleasure, the bad with stJiiplicity* 
He was vrcJl intbrmed in all the particulars of the reign of 
Henry III* and that of Henry IV.; and he enters into the 
nkitiiitCHt circumstances. The affairs of govertimeiit are 
mixed with those of his family. Deaths, births, the price 
of provisions, the prevailing distempers, ludicrous or sor-^ 
rowful events, in abort, every thing that makes the sub¬ 
ject of conversation, is the object of hU journal; and be 
retracts when he finds mistaken, with as good a 

grace as he confirms what be finds to be true. The author, 
under an appearance of ease and openness, conceals a torn for 
sarcasm, and this no doubt recommended his work to num^ 
berless readers. The original manuscript of bis Journals, 
in his own hand writing, in 5 folio volumes, was in me li¬ 
brary of the abbey of St. Acbeul, at Amiens, ivhere it had 
been deposited by the nephew of the author, but has been 
Jost; which is rather to be regretted, os it contained many 
curious particulars not in any of the printed ediiLonsj^ 
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ESTOtLE [Claude de l’]} son of the foregoing, U not 
AO noted as liia father, though he was one of the Rv'e authors 
employed by cardinal Richelieu in making hU bad plays* 
He was received into the French academy in 1632, and 
died in 1652^ at about the age of fifty-four. Moderately 
provided with the goods of fortune, but a man of strict 
honour, he rather chose to quit the capital with a woman 
of worth but of no fortune, whom he had married, than to 
^cg at the table of a financier, or to be troublesome to his 
friends* Peiisson says of him, ** that he bad more genius 
than learning and knowledge/^ Yet he had no smalt know¬ 
ledge of the laws of the drama, and was a fastidious critic, 
hoth in regard to himself and to others. It is said that he 
caused a young man of Languedoc to die of grief, who 
came to Paris with a comedy which he fancied to be k 
cheLd^<Euvre, and in which the severe critic pointed out 
numerous defects. The same thing is related of Claude 
de Estoile which U told of Malherbe and of Moliere, that 
he read his works to his maid-servant. He wrote se¬ 
veral pieces for the stage, not above mediocrity; some 
odes that are rather below it; and a few other pieces of 
poetry that have great merit. His odes are in the *' Re- 
cueil dcs Poetes Francois,’* 1692, 5 vols, ISmo.' 

ESTOUTEVILLE {William d’), cardinal, archbishop 
of Kouen, was son of John d’E^tcuteville, of an ancient 
and illustrious family of Normandy, and born in 1403. Ho 
was charged with important com missions during the reigns 
of Charles VIL and of LouU XL reformed the university 
of Paris, and patronised the learned. He was a man of 
great firmness of character, and a very stern executor of 
justice. It is said that the Barige) of Rome having caught 
a thief in the fact, ai^d resolved to put him to death upon 
the spot, as there was no hangman to be found, he obliged 
a French priest who happened to be travelling through tbui 
place, to execute an office so unworthy of his character. 
The cardinal being informed of the transaction, and unabie- 
to account for it, sent for the Barige), and caused him 
immediately to be hanged at a window of his house. Being 
a zealous partisan for the pragmatic sanction, he called an 
assembly of bishops at Bourges, to discuss the means for 
a strict observance of that regtilation, and meiisures were 
adopted for that end, notwithstanding the remonstrance* 
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of this deputies of tbe cburcb of Bourdetmif and Poter their 
archbishop, lu favour of the pope, to whom they were de¬ 
sirous of leaving a plenary power. D^E&toutevlile died at 
Home, being deati of the cardioais^ the 22d of December, 
I4H3, at the age of eighty. Besicfcs the archbishopric-of 
Rouen, he possessed six bishoprics in France, and in 
Italy four abbeys and three grand prioritise but he em¬ 
ployed the greater part of the revenues in the decoration 
of the churches of which he liad the care, and in relieving 
the poor; It was he who completed the castle of Gaillon, 
one of the finest pieces of architecture of the sixteenth 
century, which had been begun by the cardinal George 
D’Amboise.^ 

ESTRADES (Godfrey, Coukt d’), marshal of France, 
and viceroy of America, was born at Agen, in 1627, and 
served a long time in Holland, under prince Maurice, with 
whom he acted as agent of France, and proved at once a 
good geneml and an able negociatori Being appointed 
ambassador extraordinary to England, In 1661, be had an 
affront offered to liiin there, Oct. 10 of that year, by the 
baron de VatteviMe, ambassador from Spain, which his 
sovereign not only disavowed, but issued orders to his mi¬ 
nisters at foreign courts, not to contest with the ambassa* 
dors of France in any public ceremonies^ Count d’Estradet 
having negotiated in 1662 the sale of Dunkirk, was com¬ 
missioned to receive that town from the hands of the Eng¬ 
lish. Though Charles IL had signed the treaty, the par-^ 
Ijamcnt strongly opposed its execution, and the English 
garrison refused to evacuate the place. But the count 
d'Estrades (according to the French historian's acpouut) 
judiciously distributed considerable sums of money; and 
the governor and the garrison embarhed for London. On 
their passage they met the packet conveying to them the 
ordf^r of parliament not to surrender Dunkirk to the 
French; but tbe atfalr was already settled, owing to the 
active and ingenious address of d^Estradei* Being re-*' 
turned to Paris, be was dispatched again to London^ iit 
16€6| ill quality of ambassador extraordinary | and the 
year following went over to Holland, invested with similar 
powers, and there concluded the treaty of Breda. He 
distinguished himself not less in 1673, when sent ambas¬ 
sador extraordinary to the conference# of Niiuegueii for 
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the general pdvce« He died the 2Etb of February, 16S^, 
at the age of seventy-tdiie. He had beeti appointed two 
ycara before, governor to the duke of Chartres, and so- 
perintetidant of his finances. The negociations of the 
count d^Estrades were printed at the Hague, 1742, in 9 
vols. l2nio, which is merely an extract from the origiuaVs, 
which form 22 vols, folio, the thinnest of which is of 900 
pages, jehn Aymou pubiiahed souie of them at Atnstet-* 
dam, in 170d, 

ESTREES (John d’), grand-master of the artillery of 
France, was horn in 14S6, of a distinguished and ancient 
family, and died in 1567, at the age of eighty-one. He 
was at first page to queen Anne of Brittany, and afterwards 
performed grtrat services to the kings Francis 1, and 
Henry JI. being the first who put the French artillery .op'a 
respectable footing. He signali!!ed himself at the tq^mg 
of Calais in l5iS, and on several other occasions gaVe 
eminent proofs of sagacity and courage. He is also said fo 
have been the first gentleman of Picardy who embraced 
the protestant religion, Brantome, in his Capit^inea 
Francois, says, ** that d’Estr^es was one of the worthy 
men of his rank, without offence to others^ and the most 
intrepid in trenches and batteries j for he went to them 
holding up bis head, as if it had been to a hunting party 
In the fields; and the greatest part of the time he went on 
horseback, mounted on a great German hack, above twenty 
years old, and as intfepid as his master; for as to cannon¬ 
ades and arquebusades that were fired in the trench, neither 
the one nor the other ever lowered their heads for them ; 
and he shewed himself half the body high above the trench, 
for he was tall and conspicuous as well as his horse- He 
was the ablest man in the world In knowing the fittest spota 
for erecting a local battery, and in directing it best; ac¬ 
cordingly, be was one of the confidents ihat tnoiis. de 
Guise wished to have about him for making conquests and 
taking towns, as he did at Calais. It was he who the first 
provided us with those fine founderies of artillery which 
we make use of to this day; and even of our caimon, which 
do not fear being fired a hundred times one after the other, 
as I may say, without bursting, without splitting, without 
breaking, as he proved in one before the king, when the 
^rst essay was made; but we do not choose to cram them 
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iu this manner, for we spare goodness as much as we can. 
Before this mode of casting, our cannons were not near so 
good, but a hundred times more fragile, and requiring to 
be very often refreshed with vinegar, which occasioned 
much more trouble. He was of a very large persot}, a 
fine and venerable old man, with a beard that reached 
down very loWi and seemed to have been his old comrade 
in war in llie days of yore, which he had all along made 
his profession, and where he learned to be somewhat 
cruelV’ * 

ESTREES (Fkancis Annibal d'), duke, peer, and mar* 
shal of France, son of the subject of the preceding article, 
was born in the year 1573. At first he embraced the eccle¬ 
siastical state, and king Henry IV'. appointed him to the 
bishopric of Laon i but he quitted the church to take up 
the profession of armSf He signalized himself on several 
^da$ion3, brought succours to the duke of Mantua in 1626, 
took Treves, and distinguished himself no less by his sa¬ 
gacity than by his valour. Being appointed in 1636 am^ 
bassador extraordinary to Rome, he honourably executed 
that ofHce in supporting the glory and interests of the 
crown^ but not with the prudence requisite in such an of- 
6ce; and his rudeness and sallies of temper so involved 
hini in differences with Urban VllL and his nephews, that 
it was found necessary to recall bim ; which he much re¬ 
sented, and refused to appear at court to give an account 
of his conduct. He died at Parts the 5th of May, IGTO^ iti 
bis ninety-eighth year. The marshal d'Estr^es was more 
calculated for serving the king at the head of his troops, 
than in intricate negoctations. Not content with making 
his character respected, he would make hts person feared. 
He was brother of the fair Gabriel d'Estrdee, whose his¬ 
tory IS given in a subsequent article. He was the author 
of, 1, ** Memoirs of the regency of Mary de Medicis/’ the 
best edition of which ia that of Paris, 1666, f2mo, which 
has a preliminary epistle by Pierre le Moine. 2, Relation 
of the siege of Mantua, in 1630; and another of the Con¬ 
clave in which Gregory XV. was elected in 1621. In 
these different works, although the style, that of a man 
more accustomed to weild the sword than the pen, is in-» 
correct, there reigns an air of truth which disposes tho 
to think favourably of the integrity of tlie author,^ 
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ESiTREES (CjEsar d'), cardinal, abbfit of St* Germaiti- 
de 5 *Pr£s, sou of tbe preceding, was born in 1G23, and 
raised to the see of Loon in J653, after hairing received 
the doctoPs bood of Sorbonne. The king made choice of 
him, not long after,'as mediator between the pope's nuncio 
and the four bishops of Aledi, of Beativois, of Pamiers, 
and of Angers, and he had so far the art of conciliatirtg the 
most opposite tempers, as to effect a short-lived peace to 
the church of France. Be went afterwards to Bavaria, by 
the appointinent of Louis XIV. to ncgociate the marriage 
of the dauphin with t{ie electoral princess, and to transact 
other affairs of importance; and afterwards he wetit to 
B6me^ where he asserted the rights of France during the 
disputes about the regale, and was charged with all the 
business of the court, after the death of the duke his bro¬ 
ther, in 1689. He reconciled the disputes of the clergy 
with Home, and had a great share in the elections of popes 
Alexander Vlll. Innocent XIL and of Clement XT. When 
Philip V. set ont to take possession of the throne of Spain, 
the cardinal d'Estr^es received orders to attend him, to be 
one of the ministry of that prince. He returned to France 
in 1703, and died in his abb&y the IBth of December 1714, 
at the age of eighty-seven. The cardinal d'Estr^es was 
well-versed in the affairs both of church and state* With 
a comprehensive genius, he possessed agreeable and ]>o- 
lite manners, an anuable talent in conversation, a great 
equality of temper, a love for literature, and was charitable 
to the poor* If be was not always successful in Ins nego^ 
ciations, it was neither the fault of hh understanding nor 
of his prudence. Be wrote, t, L’Europe vivante et 
mourante,” Brussels (for Paris), 1759, 24mo* 2. " Re- 

plique, au nom de M* Desgrouais, a la lettre de Tabbe 
DcEfontaiues^ inser^e dans 1e 6' voL des Jugemens de M. 
Burlon de La Busbaquerie,’* Avignon, 1745, ISuio.' 

E5THEES [Gabrielle d'), sister of Francis Annibal 
d'Estr£es, was endowed from her birth with ali the gifts and 
graces of nature* Henry IV. who saw her for the hrst 
time in 1591, at the chateau de Coeuvres, where she lived 
with her father, was so smitten with her figure and wit, 
that be resolved to take her to be hU favourite mistress^ 
In order to obtain an interview, h& disguised bimself ono 
day tike a country man, passed through the enemy's guards. 
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and pursued .his at the immincm hazard of his life* 
Gabneile, who was fond of tlie duke de Bellegan], the 
master of the horse, hesitated at first to cbm ply with the 
ardent afTeetion of the king; but the eicvatioa of her father 
and of her brother, the sincere attachment of ^eiiry, his 
affable and obliging mannera, at length prevailed on her. 
In order that be utight visit her more freely, Henry made 
her marry ^Jicholati d’Araerval, lord of Liancourt, with 
whom she never cohabited^^ Henry loved her to so violent 
a degree, that though he watj married, he was detemdited 
to make her his wile* It was In thh view that GabrieHe 
engaged her fond lover to take up the Homan catholic re¬ 
ligion, to enable him to obtain from the pope a bull to 
dissolve hia marriage with Marguerite de Valois, and unibed 
her utmost efforts with those of Henry IV* to remove the 
obstacles that prevented their union; but these schemes 
were defeated by her sudden death, April 10, Jt in 

pretended that she was poisoned by the rich financier 
Zamet: she died, however, in dreadful convulsions, and 
on the day following her death, her face was so disfigured, 
that it was impossible to be kngwn. Of ah the mistresses 
of Henr)’, he was most attached to tiiis woman, whom he 
made duchess of Beaufort, and at her death put on 
mourning, as if she had been a princess of the blood, yet 
she had not so entire a sway over his heart as to alienate 
him from his ministers that were uot agreeable to her; 
much less to make him dismiss tbetn* She Look occasion 
to say to him one day on tlie subject of Sully, with whom 
she was displeased; ** I had rather die, than live under 
the shame of seeing a footman upheld against me, who 
bear the title of mistress.'* Pardleu, madame," said 
Henry, ** this is too much; and 1 plainly perceive that 
you have been put upon this frolic as an attempt to make 
me turn away a servant whom 1 cannot do without. But 
1 will not comply; and, that you may set your heart at 
rest, and not shew your peevish airs against my will, 1 de¬ 
clare to you, that if I were reduced to the necessity of 
parting with one or the other, 1 could better do without 
ten mistresses like you than one servant like him*.** During 

* Thii tuftit of tlietiio |»nionafp9 ii miftuk mourtr qne »iTiy 
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one of the festivities thst Henry occasionally gave to Ga¬ 
briel I Cj. (iispatches were brought him tliut the SpaniarUa 
bad taken posj^ession of Amiens. " This stroke is from 
heaven," said he, “ I have been long enough acting the 
king of France} it is tinne to shew myself king of Navarre;" 
and then turning to d’Estr^s, who, like him, was dressed 
Otit for the occasion, and who had burst into tears, he said 
to her ; IVJy mistress^ we must quit our arms and mount 
on horseback, to engage in another sort of war," The 
Hame day he got together some troops; and, laying aside 
tlie lover, assumed th^hero, and inarched towards Amiens. 
Henry IV. bad three children hy her; Carsar duke of Veil* 
dome, Alexander, and HenneUa, who married the marquis 
d’Elbccuf.i 

ESTHERS (ViCTOtt Marie n’), born in 1660, succeeded 
John, count d’Estr^es, liis father, in the post of Tice*ad- 
miral of France, which he fiited with great reputation in 
the maritime parts of the Levant, He bombarded Barce¬ 
lona and Alicant in 1691, and commanded in 1697 the 
fleet at the siege of Barcelona; being appointed in 1701 
lieutenant-general of the naval forces of Spain by Philip V* 
a station which he held together with that of vice-adoii- 
Tal of France, and thus had the command of the Spanish 
and French fleets. Two years afterwards, in 1703, he 
was made marshal of France, and took the name of inar^^ 
chal dcs Coeuvres. This dignity was followed hy tliose of 
grandee of Spaing and knight of the golden fleece; all which 
ho merited by Ins heroic but prudent courage. Though 
the abbd de St. Pierre describes him as a man of a capri¬ 
cious temper, bo had an excellent disposition, and was 
capable of atrong attachments. The French academy, 
that of sciences, and that of inscriptions, admitted him of 
their societies. Amidst the tumultuous occupations of war, 
be never forgot the cultivation of letters. He died at 
Paris, Dec, 28 f 1737, in the seventy-seventh year of hii 
age, equally lamented by the citizen, the scholar, and the 
philosopher. He left no issue by bis wife, Lucia Felicia 
de Noailles^* 

T{ii» bitn <]ii*dD TQUi a ce ba- contra tna. je r6u» d^clAre. 
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ESTREES (Louis Cvesah, Duke d’)^ marshal of France, 
and ininbtcr of state*, whs born at Paris, July I, 1695, ibe 
son of Francis Michel leTeliier de Courtanvaux, captaiii'ii 
colonel of dte Cetit-Suisses, son of die marqula de Louvois 
and Marie Anne Catherine dTstr^es, daughter of John 
count d^Estr^es, vice-admiral and marshal of France. Ho 
first bore arms in the short war which the duke of Orleans, 
regent, declared against Spain, and served under the com* 
maud of the marcchal de Berwick. Having attained by his 
services the rank of field-marshal and inspector-gener^ of 
cavalry, be signalized himself in the war of 174L Tha 
blockade of Kgra, the passage of the Meine at Seling- 
stadt, the battle of Fonteiioi, the siege of Mons, that of 
Charleroi, were among the exploits in which he was 
concerned. He had the greatest share in the victory of 
Laufeldt; and marshal Saxe, an excellent judge of mili¬ 
tary merit, trusted him on various occasions with the most 
critical manoeuvres. On the breaking out of the war ia 
1756, Louis XV. who had promoted him to the rank of 
marshal of France, Feb. 24, 1757, appointed him to the 
command of tlte army in Germany, consisttug of upwards 
of 100,000 men. He set out in the beginning of spring, 
after having shewn the monarch the plan of of aerations. 
“ At the beginning of July," said he, I shall have pushed 
the enemy beyond the Weser, and shall be ready to pene¬ 
trate into the electorate of Hanover;^' and, not content 
with elfucting this, he gave battle to the dnke of Cumber¬ 
land at Hascembeak, the 26th of July; after this, he was 
replaced by ntarshal Hichelieu, who profited by the ad^ 
vantages that had been gained, to obtain the capitulatioii 
of Closterseven, by which the Hanoverians engaged to re¬ 
main neuter during the rest of the war. Marshal d'Estr^es, 
recalled by intrigues at court, and sent to Giessen, after 
the battle of Min den, took no share in the command, but 
contented bimsclf with giving useful advice to M. de Con- 
tades. He obtained the brevet of duke In 1763, and he 
died the 2d of January, 1771, at the age of seventy-six. 
Marshal d'Estr^es left no children.' ^ 

£TH ELBERT, king of Kent, and the first Christian 
king among the Anglo-Saxons, succeeded to the throne 
about the year 560, He began his reign, in order to re¬ 
vive the repuiatioii of his family, by making war upon the 
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king of Wessex^ by wliom he was twice defeated, though 
he wa« afterwards triumphant, and acquired the complete 
aicendancy over Wessex and the other states, except 
Northumberland, and reduced them to the condition of his 
tributaries or dependants. In the reign of Ettielbert, 
ChristUnily was introduced into England* The king had 
roamed Benha, daughter of the Icing of Paris, who, being 
a Christian, had stipulated for the free exercise of her re¬ 
ligion, and had carried over in her train a French bishop. 
So exemplary in every respect were her life and conduct, 
that she inspired the king und bis court with a high respect 
for her person, and for the religion by which she appeared 
to be influenced. The pope, taking advantage of this cir¬ 
cumstance, sent a mission of forty monks, at the head of 
whom was Augustin, to preach the gospel in the island. 
They lauded in Kent, in the year 597, and were well and 
'hospitably received by Ethelbert, who assigned tliem ha¬ 
bitations in the isle of Thanet. A conference was held, 
and the king took time to consider of the new doctrines 
propounded to him; and in the mean while gave them full 
liberty to preach to bis subjects. Numbers were converted, 
and at length the king submitted to a public baptism. (3ee 
Augustine). Christianity proved the means of promoting 
knowledge and civilization in this island i and the king, 
with the consent of his states, enacted a body of laws, 
which was the first written code promulgated by the nor¬ 
thern conqueror!$. Ethelbert died in the year 616, and left 
bis crown, after a reign of fifty years, to his son Edbald.' 

ETHEUEGE (George), a celebrated wit and comic 
writer in the reigns of king Charles IL and king James IL 
is said to have been descended of an ancient family in Ox¬ 
fordshire, or allied to it. He was born abont 1636, not 
very distant from London, it is believed, as some of his 
nearest relations appear to have been settled not far from 
this metropolis. It is thought he was partly educated at 
the university of Cambridge, but travelled into France* 
and perhaps Flanders also, in his younger years. At his 
retuirn, he studied for a while the municipal laws at one of 
the inns of court in London , but the polite company he 
kept, and his own natural talents, inclining him rather to 
court the favour of the muses and cultivate the belles let- 
tres, he produced bb first dramatic performance in 1664* 
entitled *'The Comical Bevenge^ or. Love in a tub/* which 
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4)roiigbt him acquainted^ as he himself informs us, 'wkh 
Charles atxeL~warcis earl of Dorset, to whom it is dedicated. 
Its fame also, with his lively humour, engaging conver- 
satiou, and rehned taste in the fashionable gallantries of 
the town, soon established him in the societies, and ren¬ 
dered him the delight of those leading wits among tho 
quality and gentry of chief rank and distinction, who made 
pleasure the chief business of their lives, and rendered 
that reign Uie most dissolute of any in our history; such as 
George Vlitters duke of Bucks, John Wilmot cart of Ro¬ 
chester, sir Car Scroop, sir Charles Sedley, Henry S a vile, 
&c* Encouraged by his Rrst success, he brought another 
comedy upon the stage, in 1668, entitled She would if 
she could,*' which gained him no less applause, and it was 
supposed he would now make the stage his principal pur¬ 
suit, but whether from indolence, or his pleasurable en¬ 
gagements, there was an interval of above seven years be¬ 
fore the appearance of his next and last dramatic produc¬ 
tion, entitled “ The Man of Mode; or,Sir Fopling Flutter.” 
It is dedicated by him to the ducbcss of York, who then 
was Mary, the daughter of the duke of Modena; in the 
service of which duchess our author, as he says in his said 
dedication, tlien was. This play still exalted his reputa¬ 
tion, even abtive wliat both the former had done; be hav*- 
iiig therein, as perhaps he had also partly set hitnaelf some 
example in the others before, shadowed forth (but some¬ 
what disguisedly] some of his noted acquaintance and con-^ 
temporaries, who were known, or thougbt to be so, hy hii 
said draughts of them, to many of the audience; and this 
rendered the play very popular. In the famous poem writ* 
ten by the lord Rochester, after the example of sir John 
Suckling's upon the like subject, Apollo finds some plau¬ 
sible pretence of exception to the claim of every poetical 
candidate for the laurel crown ; therefore our poet, by the 
scheme or drift of it, could escape no less disappointment 
than the rest: yet his lordship, to do him ample justice, 
has sufEciently shewed his merits to it, in every thing but 
his perseverance to exert them ; which, after having first 
of all discarded Mr. Dry den, he next expresses thus: 

** This reverend author was no sooner set by» 

But Apullo hod got gentle Geoigc in his eye ; 

And frankly confess'd, of aJl men that writ, 

Thei^'s none had more fency, aensO) judgment^ or wit; 

But r III rtying sin idlcnesa he was bo havden'd. 

That bis lung seven years' silence is not to l*c iiurdojf J/' 
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Wbicln shews that the poem in which these lines are writ¬ 
ten was just before the publication of our author's losf 
comedy. Sir George was addicted to great extravagances ; 
being too free of his purse iti gamings and of hia constitu^ 
tion with women and wine; which embarrassed bis for- 
lune^ impaij-ed his health, and exposed him to many re¬ 
flections* Gildon says, that for marrying a fortune he 
was knighted; but it is said in a poem of those times, 
which never was printed (MS collection of satires, in the 
Uarleian collection], thati to make some reparation of hh 
circumstances, he courted a rich old widow; whose ambi* 
lion was such, that she would not marry him unless he 
could make her a lady ; which he was forced by the pur* 
chase of knightliood to do* Tliis was probably about 16B3. 
We hear not of any issue he had by this lady ; hut lie co¬ 
habited, whether befoj'e or after this said marriage is not 
known, for some time with Mrs. Barry, the actress, and 
had a daughter by her; on whom he settled five or six 
thousand poumU ; but she died young* From the same 
intelligence we have also ieurnt, that sir George was, in 
his person, a fair, slender, genteel man; but spoiled 
countenance with drinking, and other habits of intern- 
' perance; and, in hia deportment, very affable and cour¬ 
teous, of a sprigiitly and generous temper; which, with 
his free, lively, and natural vein of writing, acquired him 
the general character of Genile GiU>rg£ and Easy £lheregt^ 
in respect to which qualities we may often hud him com¬ 
pared with sir Charles Sedley. His couitly address, and 
Other accomplish me nts, won him the favour of the duchess 
of York, afterwards, when king James was crowned, hia 
queen; by whose interest and recommendation he wuk 
aent ambassador abroad* fn a certain pasquil that wav 
written upon him, it is intimated as if he was sent upon 
some embassy to Turkey. Gildon says, that, being in 
particular esteem with king James'’s consort, he was sent 
envoy co Haniburgh; but it is in several books evident^ 
that he was, in that reign, a minister at Ratiabon ; at least 
from 1GS6 to the time that his majesty left this kingdom, 
if not later; and this appears also from his own letters 
which he wrote thence; some to the earl of Middleton, in 
verse; to one of which his lordship engaged Mr* Drydeit 
to return a poetical answer, in which he invites sir George 
to write another play; and, to keep him in countenance 
for his liaving been so dilatory in his last, renuuda him how 
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lortg the comedy, or farce, of the ** Rehearsal’* h^ been 
hatching, hy the duke of Buckingham, before it appeared f 
but we meet with nothing more of our author’s writing for 
the stage. There are extant ^ome other letters of his in 
prose, which were written also from liatisbon; two of 
which he sent to the duke of Buckingham when be was in 
bis receaa. As for his otfier compositional, such as ha'^e 
been printed, they consist, for the greate.-it part, of little 
airy sonnets, lampoons, and panegyrics, of no great 
poetical merit, akhough suited to the gay and cureless tasto 
of the times* All that we have met with, of his prose, is a 
short piece, entitled ** An Account of the rejoycing at the 
diet of Hatisbonne, performed by sir GeOrge Etherege, 
knight, residing there from his majesty of Great Britain; 
upon occasion of the birth of the prince of Wales, lu a 
letter from himself” Printed in the 8avoy, 1683. How 
far beyond this or the ijext year he lived, the writers on 
our poets, who have spoken of him, have been, as in many 
other particulars of im life, so in the time when he died, 
very doficietit, Jii Gildoii’s short and imperfect account 
of him, It b said, that after the revolution he went for 
France to hU master, and died there, or very soon after 
his arrival thence in England. But there waa a report, 
that sir George came to an untimely death by an unlucky 
«cctdoiit at Ratisbon ; for, alter having treated some com- 
jjtiny with a liberal entertainment at bis house there, in 
which having perhaps taken his glass too freely, and being, 
through his great complaisance, too forward in waiting on 
some of hb guests at their departure. Hushed as he was, he 
tumbled down the stairs and broke his neck.—Sir George 
bad a brother, who lived and died at Westminster; he had 
been a great courtier, yet a man of such strict honour, that 
he was esteemed a reputation to the family. He had been 
twice niarried, and by his tirst wife had a son; a little 
man, of a brave spirit, who inherited the honourable prin¬ 
ciples of his father. He was a colonel in king William's 
wars; was near him in one of the most dangerous battles 
in Flanders, probably it was the battle of Landen iu 1693, 
when his majesty was wounded, and the colonel both lost 
hU right eye, and received a coninsion on his side. He 
M‘as offered, in <pieen Anne’s reign, tiventy-two hundred 
pounds for his conmiissjon, but refu'^ed to Jive at home in 
peace when hli^ country was at war. This colonel Etherege 
died at Eiihjig in Middlesex, about the third or fourth 
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year of king George I. and wa^ burled in Keniington 
church, near tlie altar; where there H a tombstone over 
his vault} in which were alao buried his wife, son, and 
aistefi That son was graciously received at court by queen 
Anne ; and, soon after hU father returned from the wars 
in Flanders under the duke of Marlborough, she gave him 
an ensigu^s commission^ intending farther to promote him, 
in reward of his father^s service; but he died a youth : and 
the sister married Mr, Hitl of Fcversbam in Kent; but wc 
hear not of any male issue surviving. The editors of the 
Biographia Dramatic a observe, that, as a writer, sir George 
Etherege was certainly born a poet, and appears to have 
been possessed of a genius, the vivacity of which had little 
cultivation; for there are no proofs of his having been a 
scholar. Though the Comical Revenge” succeeded very 
well upon the stage, and met with general approbation for 
a considerable time, it is now justly laid aside on account 
of its immorality. This ts the case, likewise, with regard 
to sir George’s other plays. Of the She would if she 
could,” the critic Detitiis says, that though it was esteem* 
ed by men of sense for the trueness of some of its charac¬ 
ters, and the purity, freeness, and easy grace of its dia¬ 
logue, yet, on its first appearance, it was barbarously tre^t^ 
ed by the audience. If the auditors were offended with 
the licentiousness of the comedy, their barbarity did them 
honour ; but it is probable that, at that period, they were 
influenced by some other consideration. Exclusively of 
its loose tendency, the play is pronounced to be undoubt¬ 
edly a very good one j and it was esteemed as one of the 
first rank at the time in which it was written. However, 
Shadwell’s encomium upon it will be judged to be too ex* 
travagant. 

But the production of sir George Etherege which has 
been most applauded, and on which hta reputation has 
been principally founded, is his ** Man of Mode, or sir 
Fopling Flutteri” ** This,’* says the Biographia Drama* 
tica, ** is ail admirable play. The characters in it are 
strongly marked, the plot agreeably cotiducted, and the 
dialogue truly polite and elegant. The character of Dori- 
maut is, perhaps, the only completely line gentleman that 
has ever yet been brought on the English stage; at the 
same time, that in that of sir Fopling may be traced the 
groundwork of almost all the Fopplngtoua and petitemattres 
which appeared in the succeeding comedies of that period.” 
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In another part of the Biographia Dramatica it is asserted^ 
that The Man of Mode’* is, perhaps, the most elegant 
comedy, and contains more of the real manners of high 
life, than any one with which the English stage was ever 
adorned. That the play esthibits & spirited representatkoti 
of what were then living characters is not denied; hut, to 
the praises which are so generally and indiscriminately- 
given of it, we must be permitted to oppose the censures 
of sir Richard Steele, in the sisty^fifth number of the 
Spectator. 

in Spence’s anecdotes we learn that sir George was bim« 
self a great fop> and exactly his own sir Fopling Flutter^ 
but that he designed Dorimant for his own picture.' 

ETHRYG (OEORGli), or Etheridge, or, as in Latin he 
writes himself, Edrycas, probably an ancestor of the pre¬ 
ceding, was born at Thame in Oxfordsliire, and admitted 
of Corpus ChrUti college, Oxford, in 1534; of which he 
was made probationer fellow in 153S'* In 1543 he was 
licensed to proceed In arts ; and, two years after, admitted 
to read any of the books of Hippocrates’s aphorisms. At 
length, being esteemed an excellent Grecian, he was 
made the king’s professor of that language about 1553, 
and so continued till some time after Elizabeth came to the 
crown, when, on account of his joining in the persecution 
of the protestants in Mary’s reign, was forced to leave it* 
He practised medicine with great success in Oxford, where 
he mostly lived ; and also took under bis care the sons of 
mauy popish gentlemen, to be instructed in the several 
arts and sciences; among whom was William. Gifford, af¬ 
terwards archbishop of Rheims. He was reckoned a veiy 
sincere man, and adhered to the last to the catholic reli¬ 
gion, though he suffered exceedingly by it- Wood tells 
us, that be was living an ancient man in 15§3^ but does 
not know when he died. He was a great mathematician, 
skilled jn vocal and instrumental music, eminent for bis 
knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages, a poet, 
and, above all,' a physician- There are musical composi¬ 
tions and Latin poems of his still extant in manuscript. In 
manuscript also he presented to queen EUzabeth, when she 
was at Oxford in 1566, “Acta Henrici Octavi, carmine 
Graca*’ He also turned the psalms into a short form of 

1 _NichaU a PMini.^Trtler and SpecUtar, witk 

mctei, edit. ISUS* (ito, 

vofc, XIU. 7 ^ 
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Hebrew verse; ami translated the works of Justin Martyf 
^ into Latin. In 138S was published by him in 3vo, ** Hy- 
pomnennata qusdam in aliquot libros Pauli ^giuet^, sea 
observationes medicamentorum qui hac i£Ute in uau sunL** 
The antiquary Leland was his intimate friend^ anl bi his 
life-time celebrated his praises in these lines: 

" Seripsistij juvenisj multa cum laude libellos, 
regi eicimie perplacnm meo/^ * 

KTIENNE. See STEPHENS. 

KTTMULLER [IV1iciia£L)j a physician^ was bom at 
Le'ipsk^ May 26, ]64r4y and studied there and at Wittem^ 
bergp He took his master^s degree at Leipsic in 1662, tra- 
veiled for two years in Italy, France, England,and Holland; 
on hi;» return was admitted M.D. at Leipsic in 1666, where 
he assiduously read and disputed, was appointed in 1676 as- 
Eeii!SDr of the faculty, and afterwards, in IGSI, ordinary pro¬ 
fessor of botany, aitd exti'aordinary professor of surgery 
and ntiatomy. He wrote, 1. “ Synopsis collegii iostitu- 
tionum medicaruni/* 2. “ Institutiones medicie.** 3^ 
“ Collegium chymienm.’’ 4. ** Collegium pharmaceuti- 
cutn.*’ 5. “ De prsiscribetidis formnlis.^’ 6. Collegium 
practicuRi doctriuale/^ 7. “ Tract, de morborum cum- 
tionibus.” 8. “ Fundamenta medteins vera/' 9. Chy- 
mta rationalis & experimentalis curiosa; which last waa 
published by John Ephraim Aussfeldt, Leaden, 1664, 4to. 
la. “ Dissertattones de corpulent]a nimia,^* and many other 
topics, which were published together in J70B, at Franc- 
fort on the Mayne, by his son Dr. Michael Ernest Ettmul- 
ier, and also lii 1729 at Naples by professor Cyriho, in 5 
vols. folio, with annotations, and are highly esteemed not 
only in Germany but over all Europe. He fell ill, after an 
unsuccessful chemical operation, and died in the prime of 
life, March 9,^1633,^ 

ETTMULLER (Micit4E1. Ernest), a physician, son of 
the preceding, was born at Leipsic, Aug. 26, 1673, In 
1692 he entered of the academy at Wittemberg, and in 
1694 removed to Leipsic, where he took his master's de¬ 
gree, after which he set out on a tour through England, 
Holland, and Gerinany, and took the degree M. D. at 
Leipsic, in 1697. In 1702, be was made professor extra- 
erdraary of medicine, and member of the imperial acade- 

1 Ath, On, vot l.-^WartQn*j Hiitory flF Poetry, toI. lU. p. S64.-^Dodd*t 
Cbitrch HinIQpiy. voL L 
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my NaturoB Curiosorum; in 1706 e^xtraordmary professor 
of anatomy and surgery, and physician lo the La^ar^lto at 
X^ipsic; in 1710 assessor of the medicinal faculty; in 
1719 professor of physiology in ordinary; in 1724 profeS'- 
Bor of pathology of the academy decemvir, and cotlegiato 
of the grand ducal college; and in 1730, director of the 
imperial academy of Naturio Curiosorimi. He died Sept. 
25th, 1733. He published his father's works, with a pre<- 
^ce, and wrote various disserutiont on medical subjects, 
and contributed various papers to the Acta Eruditorum/^ 
and to the collections of the “ Nature Curtosorum/’ ^ 
EUBULIDES, of Miletus, a philosopher of the Megaria 
school, who flourished about the 105th olympiad, or the 
year 360 B, C, was the disciple and successor of Euclid, 
and a strenuous opponent of Aristotle, whose writings and 
character he took every occasion of,censuring and calum¬ 
niating. He is most remarkable, however, for having 
troduced new subtleties into the art of disputation, several 
of which, though often mentioned as proofs of gp'eat inge¬ 
nuity, deserve only to be remembered as examples of 
egregious triBing, Of these sophistical modes of reason^ 
ing, called by Aristotle ^rtsiic syllogisms, the following 
may sufHce: 1. Of the sophism, called from the example. 
The : ** if when you speak the truth, you say yon 

lie, you Tie; but you say you lie, when you speak the 
truth ; therefore, in speaking the truth, you lie.” 2. The 
Occulif ** Do you know your father ? Yes. Do you know 
this man who is veiled } No. Then you do not know your 
father; for it is your lather who is veiled/’ 3. jhrtVer, 
Is one grain a heap ? No, Two grains ? No. Three 
grains ^ No. Go on, adding one by one; and, If one 
grain be not a heap, it will be ImpossIbJe to say, what 
number of grains make a heap/’ 4. The Homed. You 
have what you have not lost; you have not tost horns; 
therefore you have horns.” In such high repute were 
these silly inventions for perplexing plain truth, tljat Chry^ 
sippus wrote six books upon the hrst of these sophisms; 
and Philetas, a Choan, died of a consuniption which he 
contracted by the close study which he bestowed upon it.* 
EUCHEHIUS, archbishop of Lyons, of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, was of an illustrious and so reputed for hii 

piety th^t be was afterwards sainted. He retired with hU 

* Kanri.—^fallcr* * BnLcIcer,—StMiUf > Eht.—Dlwii ILatttiiM* 
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tom Saloniai^ and Veraniua into the solitude of L4rin5^^ 
after hai'iog distributed a part of bis property among the 
poor, and dmded the other part between his datighters- 
After some time he quitted the isle of L4rinsj where the 
fame of his virtues brought him much applause, and went 
over to that of L4ro, at present called St. Marguerite. It 
was not till after repeated solicitations that he was prevailed 
Upon to leave tliis desert for the see of Lyons, which dig¬ 
nity he accepted about the year 434. In this capacity be 
assisted at the first council of Orange in the year 441^ 
where lie acquired much reputation for hU judicious 
speeches. He died about the year 434. History has not 
handed down to us the events of his episcopate : but Clau- 
dian Mamertius informs us, that Eucherius frequently held 
conferences at Lyons, in which he gave proofs of his Jearn^ 
ing and judgment, that he often preached, and always with 
success, and that he was accounted the greatest prelate of 
his age. He wrote several books in the ascetic taste of the 
times. 1. In praise of the desert,'* addressed to St. 
Hilary; in which, it must be owned, be paints that of 
Larins in very pleasing colours, and the style is in genera^ 
elegant 2. A tract On the contempt of the world 
translated into French by Arnaud d’Andilly, as well as the 
former, 1672, l2mo. They ate both in the form of letters y 
the latter addressed to his kinsman Valerian. ** On spi¬ 
ritual formularies;*' for the use of Veranius, one of his 
aons. 4. The history of St Maurice and the Martyrs of 
the Thebaic legion.” All these are in the Bibliotheca 
Pamim. His two sons, Salonius and Veranius, were bt- 
thops even during the life-time of their father^ 

EUCLID, an eminent philosopher, who fiounshed in 
the 9Ttb olympiad, about 3£}0 B. C. was the founder of the 
Meganc sect, which was so called fTOm Megara, where he 
was born. He was endued by nature with a subtle and 
penetrating genius, and applied himself early to the study 
of philosophy. The writings of Parmenides first taught 
him the art of disputation. Hearing of the fame of So¬ 
crates, Euclid removed from Megara to Athens, where he 
long remained a constant hearer, and zealous disciple, of that 
phi losopher; and such was his re^rd for him, that, whett^ 
in consequence of the enmity which subsisted between the 
Athenians and Meg^ians, a decree was passed by the for* 
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waer, that any inhabitant of Megara, ivho should be seen 
in Athens should forieit hts life^ he frequently came to 
Athens by night, from the distance of about twenty milesi 
concealed in a long female cloak and veil, to visit his 
master. But as his natural propensity to disputation wa$ 
not sufficiently gratified in the tranquil method of phU 
losophising adopt^ by Socrates, he frequently engaged in 
the business and disputes of the cirii courts, at which So¬ 
crates, who despised forensic contests, expressed some 
dissatisfaction^ This probably was the occasion of a sepa¬ 
ration between Euclid and his master; for we Hnd him, 
after this time, at the head of a school In Megara, in 
which his chief employment was, to teach the art of dispu¬ 
tation, which he did with so much vehemence, that'Timon 
said, Euclid bad carried the madness of contention from 
Athens to Megara. He was, however, at times sufRciently 
master of his temper, as appears from hU reply to his bro¬ 
ther, who in a quarrel had said, Let me perish if I be 
not revenged on you“ and let me perish,” returned 
Euclid, if 1 do not subdue your resentment by forbear* 
ance, and make you love me as much as ever.” In dispu* 
tation, Euclid was averse to the analogical method of rea* 
Eoning, and judged, that legitimate argumentation consists 
in deducing fair coneluaions from acknowledged premises. 
He held, that there U one supreme good, which he called 
by the di Here tit names of lutelUgence, Providence, God ; 
and that evil, considered as an opposite principle to the 
sovereign good, has no physical existence. The supreme 
good be defined to be that which is always the same. Good 
be therefore considered abstractedly, as residing in the 
Deity, and he seems to have maintained, that all tiling# 
which exist are good by their participation of the hrst 
good, and that in the nature of things there is no real evil. 
When EucUd was asked his opinioD concerning the gods, 
he replied, 1 know nothing more of them than this: that 
they bate inquisitive persons,” an answer which at that 
time, and remembering the late of Socrates, shows his pru¬ 
dence at least. ^ 

EUCLID, the celebrated mathematician, according to 
the account uf Pappus and Proclus, was born at Alexan¬ 
dria, in Egypt, wliere lie flourisbed and taught mathe¬ 
matics, w^th great applause, under the reign of Ptolemy 

* Gta. Diet.'—Snickcri—Staolej^s Hist.-^DiOfenef LieiOui^ 
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LagOff^ about SSO years before Ctirist. And bere, from his 
time till the conquest of Alexandria by tbe Baracen.^, all 
the eminent mathematicians were either boroi or studied; 
mnd it w to Euclid^ and bis scholars, we are beholden for 
Eratosthenes, Archimedes, Apollonius, Ptolemy, Theon, 
&c. &C 4 He reduced into regularity and order all the fun- 
datnental principles of pure matheniatics, which had been 
delivered down by Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, atid other 
fnathematicians before hini, and added many others of his 
owti discovering: ott which occauDt it is said he was the 
first who reduced arithmetic and geometry into the form of 
a science. Ho likewise applied himself to the study of 
mixed mathematiesj particularly to astronomy and optics. 
His works, as we learn from Pappus and Frocius, are the 
Elements, Dala, Introduction to Harmony, Fhenomenaf 
Optics, Catoptrics, a Treatise of the Division of Super¬ 
ficies, Porisms, Loci ad Superflciem, Fallacies, and four 
books of Conics. The most celebrated of these, is the 
Elements of Geometry, first published at Basil, 1533, by 
Bimon Grynseus, of which there have been nutnbtfriess 
editions, in all languages; and a fine edition of all his 
works was printed in 1703, by Dr. David Gregory, Sa- 
viJian professor of astronomy at Oxford, which is the must 
complete, and is illustrated by the notes of sir Henry 
Savile, and dissertations and discussions on the authenti¬ 
city of the several pieces attributed to Euclid. 

The Elements, as commonly published, consist of IS 
books, of which the two last it is suspected are not Euclid^s, 
but a comment of Hypsiclea of Alexandria, who lived SOO 
years after Euclid. They are divided into three parts, viz, 
the Contemplation of Superficies, Numbers, and Solids; 
the first 4 books treat of planes only; the 5th of the pro¬ 
portions of magnitudes in general; the €th of the propor¬ 
tion of plane figures; the Tth, fith, and 9tb give us the 
fundamental properties of numbers; the 10 th contains the 
theory of comtnensurable and incommensurable lines and 
spaces; the llth, istb, 13th, 14th, and I5tb, treat of the 
doctrine of solids. There can be no doubt that, before Eu¬ 
clid, Elements of Geometry were compiled by Hippoomtea 
of Chios, Eudoxus, Laon, and many others, mentioned by 
Procius in the beginning of his second book; for be aft- 
firms that Euclid new ordered many things in the Elements 
of Eudoxus, completed many things in those of Theatetus, 
aLid besides stren^bened such propositions as before were 
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too filightljt or but superficially estabjlslked, with the moat 
firm and couvincing demonstrations* 

Euclidf as a writer on mtisiCf has ever been held in the 
highest estimation by all men of science who have treated 
of harmonics, or the phiiosopby of sound. As I'yibagoras 
was allowed by the Greeks to have been the first who found 
out musicat ratios, by the division of a monochord, or 
single string, a discovery which tradition only had pre* 
served, Euclid was the first who wrote upon tlie subject, 
and reduced these divisions to mathematical demonstration* 
His Introduction to Harmonics,” which in some MSS. 
was attributed to Cleonidas, is in the Vatican copy given 
to Pappus; Melba mi us, however, accounts for this, hy 
supposing those copies to have been otily two difierent MS 
editions of Euclid's work, which had been revised, cor¬ 
rected, and restored from the corruptions incideLit to fre¬ 
quent transcription by Cleotiidas and Pappus, whose names 
were, on that account, prefixed* It first appeared in print 
with a Latin version, in 1498, at Venice, under the title 
of “ Cleonidfe Harmonicum IiitroductOTiumwho Cleo- 
II id as was, neither the editor, George Valla, nor any one 
else pretends to know* It was John Pena, a mathemau- 
chin in the service of the king of France, who first pub- 
Hsbed this work at Paris, under the name of Eudid, 1557. 
After this, it went through several editions with his other 
works* 

His Section of the Carton," follows hU Introduc¬ 
tion f' it went through the same hands and the same edi¬ 
tions, and is mentioned by Porphyry, in his Commentary on 
I^tolemy, as the work of EucHd. This tract chieHy con- 
taitis short and clear definitions of the several parts of 
Greek music, in which it is easy to see that mere mehdy 
was concerned; as he begins by telling us, that the scienc* 
of ftarttwHics considers the nature and use of melody, and 
consists of seven parts: sounds, intervals, genera, systems, 
keys, mutations, and meloporia; all which have been se¬ 
verally considered in the dissertation* Of all the writings 
upon ancient music, that are come down to us, this seems 
to be the most correct and compressed; the rest are gene* 
rally loose and diffused i the authors either twisting and 
distorting every thing to a favourite system, or filling their 
hooks with metaphysical ja^oo, with Pytliagoric dreams, 
and Platonic fancies, wholly foreign to music. But Eu- 
did, in this little treatise, is like himself, close and clear; 
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yet so math em ail cally short and dry^ that he bestows not 
a syllable more upon the subject than is absolutely neces^ 
sary. His object seems to have been the compressing into 
a ficientihe and elementary abridgment, the more diffused 
and speculative treatises of Ari stolen us. 

History is silent as to the time of Euclid's death, or bi^ 
Ege« He is represented as a person of a courteous and 
agreeable behaviour, and in great esteem and familiarity 
with king Ptolemy j who once asking him, whether there 
was any shorter way of coming at geometry than by his 
Elements, Euclid, as Proclus testities, made answer, that 
there was no royal way or path to geometry. ’ 

EUDjEMON (John Andrew), a learned Jesuit, was a 
native of Crete, and supposed to be descended from the 
imperial family of the Puleeologi, He went to Rome in 
pursuit of knowledge, and entered himself a member of the 
society of Jesus. He was afterwards professor of pbiloso-^ 
phy, and then of theology in the university of Padua, rec¬ 
tor of the Greek college in Rome, and censor of the incjui- 
fiition. He was honoured with the esteem and friendship 
of pope Urban VIH. who appointed him chaplain to hia 
nephew cardinal Francis Barberini, when he was sent papal 
legate into France* He died at Rome Dec. 24, 1625. He 
was suspected to be the author of a work entitled AcU 
monitio ad Hegem Ludovicum which attacked the 

authority of the kings of France, in matters of au ecclesi- 
Bstical nature. This treatise brought the Jesuits into gene^ 
raI disrepute j it was likewise censured by the faculty of 
the 8orbonne, and the assembly of the clergy at Farts in 
1626, and condemned by the parliament. He meiits no¬ 
tice here, however, chiefly for having frequently entered 
the Uits of controversy with many eminent English divines, 
who wrote against popery about the beginning of the 
sevetiteciith ccftittiry, particularly Burhill, Prideaux, Ab¬ 
bot, and Collins, but the titles of his works may uow be 
spared. * 

EUDES (John), brother of the celebrated historian Me- 
aerai, was born at Rye in the diocese of Sees in 16QJ, and 
was educated, and studied for eighteen years in the con- 
gregutioD of the oratory, under the eyes of the oardinal de 

^ Dicft^Martin'i Bio;. Philof^phlcv.-^Burney’i Hiitorj q{ 
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Bertille/ ThU he quitted in 1643^ to itisthute the cougrega.-* 
tion of the EudisU, or as It was called, ** The congre|^tton 
of Jesus and Mary/^ Hts furmer brethren opposing the 
establishment of this society, Eudes concealed a part of 
bis project, and confined hia views to a house at Caen, for 
the purpose of bringing up priests, hut without any de- 
aign,'* said he, ** to form anew institution,^’ and his scheme 
succeeded by means of this pious fraud. Eudes was 
reckoned a good preacher in his time, when the eloquence 
of the pulpit was in its ruder state; and, being followed 
on account of this talent, bis congregation increased, pHn^ 
c[pally in Normaridy and Bretany. Eudes died at Caen, 
Aug» 19th, 1680, in the 79th year of his age; leaving be¬ 
hind him several works of the popish mystical kind, the 
principal of which are, I* ** Traite de la devotion et de 
Toffice du cceur de la Vierge," 1650, IBmo, 2. ” LeCon- 
trat de rhomme avec Dieu,” 12ino. The congregation of 
the Nudists had had eight superior-generals at tlie time of 
the revotutiQii. * 

EUDOCfA, a Roman empress (wife to Theodosius the 
younger), whose proper name was Athenais, was the 
daughter of Leontius, an Athenian philosopher, and bora 
about the year 400. Her father took such care of her edu-* 
cation, that she became at length so accomplished in leartt<* 
ing, that, at bis death, he left his whole estate to his two 
sons, except an hundred pieces of gold, which he be¬ 
queathed to bis daughter, with this declaration, that ** her 
own good fortune would be sufBcieiil for her,” This com¬ 
pliment, however, did not satisfy her, and having gone to 
law with her brothers, without success, she carried her 
cause to Constantinople, where she was recominended to 
Pulcheria, sister of the emperor Theodosius the younger, 
and became her favourite. In the year 421 she embraced 
Christianity, and changed her name from Athenais to Eu- 
docia, and the same year was married to the emperor, 
through the powerful recommendation of his sister; by 
which event her father^s prophecy appeared to be fulfilled. 
Amidst alt the grandeur of her new situation, she still con¬ 
tinued to lead a very studious and philosophic life, spend¬ 
ing much of her time in reading and writing; and Jived 
very -happily till the year 445, when an apparently triding 
accident exposed her to the emperor^s jealousy. The em¬ 
peror, it is said^ having sent her an apple of an extraordinary 
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she sent U to Pttulinus^ whom she respected on ac* 
count ot' ills learning. Paulinus, not knowing from whom 
it came, presented it lo the emperor ^ who^ soon after see¬ 
ing the empress, asked her what she had done with it. 
6he, being apprehensive of raising suspicions in her hua- 
hand, if she should tell him that she h^ given it to Pau* 
linus, very unwisely declared that she had eaten it, which 
eacited a suspicion of her intimacy with Paulinus, that 
teemed to be coniinned hy her confusion on his producing 
the apple. He alto put PauUnns to death* Upon this she 
went lo Jerusalem, where she spent many years in building 
and adorning churches, and in relieving the poor. It la 
■aid that even when here, the jealousy of Theodosius pur¬ 
sued her, and that hearing she visited the priest Severus 
and the deacon Joiin, he sent Saturniuus with orders to 
put them both to death. Eudocta was so irritated at this 
barbarous persecution, that she for once stained the purity 
of her own life, by procuring Saturninus to be murdered, 
Dupin says, she did uot return while the emperor lived; 
but Cave tells us, that she was reconciled to him, returned 
to Constantinople, and continued with him till hU death ; 
after which, she went again to Palscstine, where she spent 
the remainder of her Life in pious works. She died about 
A. D. 460 ; and, as Cave says, upon her death-bed, took 
a solemn oalb, by which she declared herself entirely free 
from any stains of unchastity. 

She wrote several pieces in prose and verse; of the lat¬ 
ter sort, K All heroic poem, mentioned by Socrates, upon 
tlie victory gained by her husband Theodosius over the 
Persians. 2. A paraphrase of the eight first books of the 
Bible; and, 3. A history of the martyrs Cyprian and Jus- 
tina, in heroic metre likewise: of the former kind, 4. A 
paraphrase upon the propliecies of Daniel and Zecharias, 
which, according to Pbotius, must rather be deemed a 
translation, and a strict one ; for be says, riiat she adheres 
cdosely to the sacred text, without adding, diminishing, or 
changing any thing* Cave t^lls us also, that she finished 
and digested the Centones Homerici, or the life of Jesus 
Christ, in heroic verses, taken from Homer, which were 
begun by Pelagjus, a patrician. This was printed under 
the title ** Homerict centones, Virgiliani centones, Noont 
parapbrai$is evangelii Joannis,” Gr* & Lat. H. Stephanu% 
1678, 16mo. It is also in the Bibl. Fatrum*’ 
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EUDOXIUS, the founder of a sect of heretics in the 
fourth century^ v^afi a native of Arabiasus m Armenia Minor, 
and patriarch of Antioch, to which he was advanced in the 
year 3^6, and of Constantinople, to which he was pro¬ 
moted in the year 35*?, and wliich he rctuincJ till ois Jcmth 
in the year 370, He was a great dcff^nder of iLt. Arlan 
doctrine, though represented as somewhat fluctuaiiiig and 
unsteady in bis principles, and was a bitter persecutor of 
the catbuJics. Of his works no remains are extant, except 
some fragments of a treatise l)e Incarnatione Dei verbi;” 
to which Cave has r^iferred. The Eudoxtans adhered to 
the errors of the Ariaiis and Kiinonuans, maintaining that 
the bon was creatc^d out of noibing; tliat he had a wiU 
distinct and difterent frotu that of the Father, ' 

EUDOXUS, a Pythagorean pliilosopher, pf Cnidus, a 
city of Caria in Asia Minor, Nourished about 370 year* 
before Christ* He learned geometry from Archytas, and 
afterwards travelled into Egypt to learn astronomy and 
other sciences* There he and Plato studied togellier, as 
Laertius informs us, for the space of thirteen years; and 
afterwards came to Athens, fraught with all sorts of know* 
ledge, which they had imbibed from the priests. Here 
Eudoxus opened a school, which he supported with so 
much glory and renown, tliat even Plato, though hi* 
friend, is said to have envied him; he also composed ele¬ 
ments of geometry, I'rom whence KucUd liberally borrowed, 
as mentioned by Proclus. Cicero calls Eudoxus the greatest 
astronomer that had ever lived : aiul Petronius says, he 
spent the latter part of his life upon the top of a very high 
mountain, that be might contemplate the stars and the 
heavens with more convenience and less interruption : and 
we learn from iitrabo^ that there were some remains of ills 
observatory at Cnidus, to be seen even in bis time* None 
of his works are extant, but he is said by Fabrieitis [BibL 
Grucc, lib* lit* c* 5*) to have written upon mnatc, and he 
gathers from Tbeon of Smyrna, p. that Eudoxus wa* 
the hrst who expressed the ratios ol concords by numbers, 
and who discovered that grave and acute sounds depend oa 
the slow or quick vibrations of the sounding body* He 
died in the fifty-third year of his age* ‘ 

EUGENE (FftAKcis), prince of Savoy, an tllustrfoua ge¬ 
neral, was born in 1663, and descended from Carignan, 
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6ne of the three branches of the house of Savoy* Hli 
father was Eugene Maurice, general of the Swiss and 
Grisons, governor of Champaigne in France, and earl of 
Soissons; his mother donna Olympia Manciiii, neiee to 
cardinal Maftarin, In 1670 he was committed to the tuition 
of a doctor of the Sorbonne ; but his father dying before 
be was ten years of age, after the French king bad given 
him the grant of an abbey as a step to a cardinal’s hat, and 
the government of Champaigne being given out of his 
family, occasioned ati aheraiion in bis intended profession i 
which was indeed hy no means suitable to his genius, al-* 
though be gave great and early hopes of proficiency in 
the belles lettres, and is said to have been particularly 
fond of Curtius and Csesar, He was a you lb of great spirit 
and so jealous of the honour of his family, that when his 
mother was banished by the king’s order from the French 
court to the Low Countries, soon after her husband^s de¬ 
cease, he protested against ilie injustice of her bamshment, 
and vowed eternal enmity to the authors and contrivers of 
it. After being for a time trained to the service of the 
church, for which he had no relish, he desired the king, 
who maintained him according to his quality, to give him 
some military employment. This, however, was denied 
him, sometimes on account of the weakness of his consti¬ 
tution, sometimes for want of a vacancy, or a war to employ 
the troops in* Appreliending from hence tliat he was not 
likely to be considered so much as he thought he deserved 
in France, and perceiving that he was involved in the dis¬ 
grace of his motlier, be resolved to retire to Vienna with 
one of his brothers, prince Philip, to whom tbeemperorV 
anibaAsador had, in his master’s name, promised a regiment 
of horse. They were kindly received by the emperor; and 
Eugene presently became a very great favourite with bis 
imperial majesty* He had in the mean time many flatter¬ 
ing promises and iiivitattons to return to France; but his 
fidelity to the emperor was unshaken, and he resolved to 
think no tuore of France, but to look on himself as a Ger¬ 
man, and to spend his life in the service of the house of 
Austria. 

When these two brothers arrived in Germany, the Turks 
were dcsceniUng upon the Imperialists, in order to make 
an irruption into the hereditary country. There prince 
Philip received his death’s wound by the fall of hU horse, 
after he had gallantly behaved himself in a skirmish with 
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the Turlss, ftnd left his command to his ^brother Eugene. 
This prince, in 16S3, sigiiaiized himself at the raising of 
the siege of Vienna, where he made a great slaughter of 
the Turks, in the presence of John IlL king of Poland^ 
the elector of Bavaria, John George UL elector of Saj^ony, 
Charles V* duke of Lorrain, Frederic prince of W.ddeck, 
Lewis William margrave of Baden, und many other great 
men, of whom he learned the art of war. After raising 
the siege of Vienna, it was resolved not to give the Turks 
time to recollect ihemselvea. The project was laid to- 
reduce the most important fortresses in Hungary: and the 
ne:xt year, 1634, he again distinguished himself at the 
sieges of Newhausel and Buda. lie behaved so gallantly 
at the siege of Buda, that the duke of Lorrain wrote a 
letter in hts commendation to the emperor. He was con^ 
stantly in the trenches, and one of the first who entered 
the town sword in hand: and at their return to Vienna, 
when Newhaiisct was taken, the duke presented him to the 
emperor in these words, May it please your majesty, 
this young Savoyard will some time or other be the greatest 
captain of the agewhich prophecy, it is. universally 
agreed, was afterwards fulfilled. His imperial majesty ca¬ 
ressed him upon all occasions, and had that firm and well- 
grounded confidence in his merit, that when Buda 
taken, and the army gone into winter quarters, he invested 
him with the chief command of his troops, during the ab¬ 
sence of tile supreme officers. Thus he rose daily In the 
favour of the court of Vienna ; and every campaign was 
only a new step in bis advancement to the first military 
offices. 

’ In 16S8 Belgrade was besieged and taken; where Eu¬ 
gene, who was always among the foremost in any onset, 
received a cut through hU helmet by a sabre, but repaid 
the blow by laying the Turk who gave it him dead at his 
feet. Lewis XIV. had now invaded the empire with a 
powerful army, and decUretl war against the emperor; 
which caused a great alteration in the affiiirs of Vienna, 
and forced that court to form a new plan for the campaign 
of 1689^ As the emperor was more concerned to defend 
Himself against the French than the Turks, the dukes of. 
Lorrain and Bavaria were appointed Co command upjti the 
Rhine, and prince Lewis of Baden in Hungary. The duke 
of Savoy having informed the court of Vienna of the dan¬ 
ger he was in by the approach of French troops^ the im- 
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perial minUters promised themselves great advantages from 
the war in Italy, on the account uf the powerful diveTsion 
that his royal highness might be able to make there in 
favour of the empire* Eugene was intrusted by the court 
of Vienna to manage this expedition ^ and was thought 
the most proper person, not only because he was related 
to the duke of Savoy, but because of the vast reputation 
he had lately acquired in Hungary, which rendered him 
yet more acceptable to his royal highness, who received 
bim with all the marks ofsincere friendship. Accordingly, 
he took upon him the command of the emperor^s forces iit 
Italy, and blocked up Mantua, which had received a French 
gnrrisoo, of whom he killed above 50o in several sallies : 
so that during ie9l and L692 they never durst attempt tho^ 
least excursion. In 1692, at his return from Vienna, 
wliither be bad been to give the eniperor an account of 
the last caiiipEiign, he entered Daophiny, The inhabitants 
of Gap brought him the keys of tlie town, and all the 
neighbouring country submitted to contribution : but the 
great designs he bad formed soon vanished; for tlve 
Spaniards woui'd stay no longer in the army, nor keep the 
post of Guillestrep though Eugeiie, whom they very much 
esteemed, endeavoured to make them change their resolu^ 
tion. This miscarriage is also partly attributed to the sick¬ 
ness of the duke of ^iavoy, who was persuaded to make a 
will at this time, wherein he declared Eugene administrator^, 
or regent, during the minority of bis successor* 

In 1696, after the separate peace between France and 
Savoy, at which Eugene was extremely disaatlsEed, the 
French king made very large offers to draw him over to 
his ititeresL He offered bim particularly bis father's go- 
Ternmeut of Champaigne, the dignity of a marshal of 
France, and an annual pension of 2000 pistoles : but no^ 
thing was capable of shaking his hdeilly to the emperor, 
who afterwards made him commander of Ms army in Huu^ 
gary, preferably to mariy older generals. In 1697, being 
commander in chief of the imperial army in Hungary, he 
gave the Turks the greatest blow they had ever received ia 
the whole war, and gained a complete victory over them 
at 2enta, not far from Peterwaradin. The grand seignior 
canie to comniand his armies in person, and lay encamped 
on both sides the Thiesse, having laid a bridge over the 
river. Eugene marched up to him, and attacked his camp 
oa the west aide of the river; apd, after a short dispute^ 
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broke in, made himself master of it, and forced all who 
l&y on tlmt aide over the river, whither he followed them, 
and gave them a total defeat. In this action the Germana 
bad no more than 43Q men killed, and wounded; but 
ef the Turks ££2,000 were killed in the field, among whom 
were the grand visier, and the aga of the janUarics; 10 of 
12,000 were diowned in the I'hiesse, and 6000 wounded 
anti taken prisoners, among whom were 21 pashas, and 
several agas. The Imperialists took 9000 laden waggons, 
after 3000 had been thrown into the river ^ the grand 
oeignior’s tent, valued at 40,000 litres, with all the rest 
belonging to his army; 1T,000 ojcen, 6000 camels, alt 
heavy laden; 7000 horses, 100 heavy cannon, and 70 
field-pieces, besides £00 drums, and as many colours, TOT 
horses tails, 63 other standards, a scymitar of inesiimable 
value, the sultanas great seal, his coach drawn by eight 
horses, wherein were ten of the women of his seraglio ; 74 
pair of silver kettle-drums, all the grand seiguiorV papers, 
and all the money that was to pay the army, which cam^ 
to above 3/X>0,000 livres; and it is said, that the whole 
booty amounted to severiil milLjons of pounds sterling. 

In LGd9 the peace of Carlow itch wascouclnded, and an 
end put at length to the war, which had lasted fifteen years: 
and it was a great satisfaction to Eugene to have contri- 
^ bubed so much to the finishing of it by this famous victuiy 
at Zenta. He bad passed the first years of his youth iir 
the wars of Hungary; was in almost all the battles, where 
he had eraiueutly distinguished himself; and it seemed 
now, that he had nothing to do but to enjoy at Vienna that 
tranquillity which is sometimes, although not always, re¬ 
lished by men who have spent thevr lives amidst the noise 
of arms and dangers. But this repose was not to last long. 
The king of Spain^s death, and the dreaded union of that 
monarchy with France which followed, kindled a new war, 
which called him to Italy to command the emperor^s army 
there^ His Imperial majesty published a manifesto, set¬ 
ting forth his title to the crown of Spain, when Eugene 
was upon the point of entering Italy. The progress of bit 
arms under this general made the French king resolve to 
send marshal Villeroy into Italy, in the room of marshal 
Catinat, who had not given satisfaction. But Eugene 
toon let him tee that numhers alone, in which the French 
were greatly superior, could not gain a victory; for he 
foiled him in every skirmish and engagement, and at length 
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took him prisoner by a contrivance conducted with so 
much secrecy^ that the Fretich ha.d not the least suspicion 
of it. Eugene went to put himself at the head of a body 
he brought from the Oglto^ and ordered another to come 
from the Parmezan at the same time to force the bridge. 
He marched witii all secrecy to Cremona; and sent in, 
through the ruins of an oid aqueduct, men who got through 
and forced one of the gates; ao that he was within the 
town before Villeroy had any apprehension of an army 
being near him. Awakened on a sudden with the noise, 
be got out to the street, and there was taken prisoner. At 
the instant that one of the German officers Jatd hold on 
him he whispered him, and said, “ I am marshal de Vil- 
Jeroy i I wiil give you ten thousand pistoies, and promise 
you a regiment, if you will carry me to the castle/^ But 
the officer answered him, 1 have a long tune faithfully 
served the emperor my master, and wilt not now betray 
bim/^ So he was sent to the place where Eugene was; 
who sent him to one more secure, under a strong guard. 
But, notwithstanding this, the other body neglecting to 
come up at the time appointed, an Irish regiment secured 
the bridge; and the design of capturing the garrison failed, 
although it was so well contrived and so happily executed 
on one part Eugene had but four thousand men with him, 
and the other body uni being able to join him, he was 
forced to march back, which he did without any ccnsi^ 
derahle loss, carrying marshal Villeroy and some other 
prisoners with him. In this attempt, though he had not 
an entire success, yet he gained all the glory to which the 
ambittoti of a military man could aspire, and was considered 
as the greatest and happiest general of the age. 

The queen of England now concerted measures with the 
emperor for declaring and carrying on a war with France. 
Her Britannic majesty highly resented the indignity of« 
fered to herself, and the wrong done the house of Austria, 
by the duke of Anjou’s usurping the crown of Spain. She 
acted, therefore, to preserve the liberty and balance of 
Europe, to puU down the exorbitant power of France, and 
at the same time to revenge the affiront ofTered her, by 
the king of France’s owning the pretended prince of Wales 
for king of her dominions. Eugene was made president of 
the council of war by the emperor, and all the world ap* 
proved bis choice; as indeed they well might, since this 
prince no sooner entered on the execution of his office th&u 
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aifairs took quite anew turn. The nature and limits ofonr 
plan will iiot&u0ei' uh to enlarge upon the many memorabJe 
actions which were performed by this great statesman and 
soldier during the course of this war^ which proved ao fatal 
to the glory of Louis XI Vn The battlea of Scheilenburg, 
Blenheimi Turin, &c, are so particularly related in almost 
every history^ that we shall not insist upon them here, la 
1710 the enemies of Eugene, who had vowed hia destruc* 
tion, sent him a letter, with a paper inclosed, which wai 
poisoned to such a degree, that it made hia highness, with 
two or three more who did but handle it, ready to swoon ; 
and killed a dog immediately, upon hU swallowing it after 
it was greased. The next year, 1711, in April, the em¬ 
peror Joseph died of the smalUpox i when Eugene marched 
into Germany, to secure the election of his brother to the 
throne. The same year, the grand visler sent one of his 
agas in embassy to hia highness, who gave him a very 
splendid audience at Vienna, and received from him a 
letter written with the grand visier^s own hand, wherein 
he styles his highness the great pattern of ChrUtiaa 
princes, president of the Aulic council of war to the em¬ 
peror of the Romans, the most renowned and most excel¬ 
lent among the Christian princes, first peer among all the 
nations that believe in Christ, and beiit beloved visier of 
the emperor of the Homans.** 

In 17 L 2, after having treated with the States General 
upon tile proposals of peace then made by the court of 
France, he came over to England, to try if it were possible 
to engage our court to go on with the war, for it met with 
great obstructions here: but was surprised to find, the day 
before his arrival, which was on Jan. 5, that his goo^ 
friend the duke of Marlborough was turned out of all his 
places. However, he concealed his uneasiness, and made 
a visit to the Lord president of the council, and to the lord 
treasurer; and having had an audience of the queen, tha^ 
day after bis arrival, he paid bis compUnients to the foreign 
ministers, and the new ministry, especially the duke of 
Ormond, whose friendship he courted for the good of the 
common cause. But, above all, be did not neglect hia 
fast friend and companion in. military labours, the dis¬ 
carded general; but passed his time clneBy with him. He 
was entertained by most of the nobility, and magnificently 
feasted in the city of London by tho!$e merchants who had 
form^ly contributed to the Silesian loartf But the cour-^ 
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tiers, though they caressed him for hb own worthy were 
not forward to bring his negotUtlona to an happy issue; nor 
did the queen, though she used him civUly, treat hiwith 
that distinction which was due to his high merit. She 
made him a present of a sword set with diamonds, worth 
about 5000/. which he wore on her birth-day ^ and had the 
honour at night to lead her to and from the opera per* 
formed on this occasion at court After he had been told 
that bis master^s aifau^s should be treated of at Utrecht, 
he bad his audience of leat'e March the 13th, and the 17th 
set out to open the campaign in Flanders, where he expe* 
rienced both good and ill fortune at Quesnoy and Lan* 
dreey- 

In 1713, though forced to act only defensiTely on the 
Rhine against the French, who now threatened to overrun 
the empire, he nevertheless so signalized himself by his 
Tigilaftcc and conduct, that he obliged them to spend one 
whole Slimmer in taking Landau and Friburg. Match 6, 
1714, he concluded ’wkh marshal ViUarsi, at Rastadt, pre- 
hminaty articles of a general peace between the euipirr 
and France; which tvcrc signed by him, as his imperial 
majesty's plenipotentiary, Sept, the 27tli following, in a 
solemn treaty of peace, at Baiten in Ergau: in which 
treaty he is entitled The most high prince and lord 
Eugene, prince of Savoy and Piedmont, knight of the 
^Iden fleece, counselior of state to his sacred imperial 
majesty, president of the council of war, lieutenant-general 
and marshal of the holy Roman empire-'* Upon his return 
to Vienna, he wag received with the loudest aedafnations 
of joy by the people, and with the most cordial affection by 
the emperor, vi^ho presented hitn with a fine aword richly 
adorned with diamonds. He now seemed to have some 


respite from the fatigues of wav^ but neither wag this to 
Hast long: tor, though peace wm concluded with France, 
yet war broke out on the side of the Turks,'who in 1716 
began to make extraordinary preparations. Eugene was' 
sent with the command of the imperial army into Hungary, 
attacked the Turks in their camp, and obtained a cotnpleie 
victory over them. He took the important fortress of 
Temeswaer, after the Turks had been in possession of H 
164 years ; and next invested Belgrade, whicb^be also took. 

After makiug peace with the Turks, he had a Jong sits^ 
pension from those glories which ft>ustaiitly attended bi4 
vlcturiout gword: for, in the war which ensued between 
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tke el!nperor and the Ling of Spain, count Merci had the 
command of the army io Italy;, and Eugene had no share 
in it, any farther than in council - and at the conclusion 
of when he was appointed the emperor's first plenipo^ 
teiidary in the treaty of Vienna, in 1725, We next find 
him engaged in a new scene of action, in the warbet^veen 
the emperor his master and the kings of France, Spain, 
and Sardinia, in which, from 1733 to 1735, he experienced 
various success. This illustrious hero died at Vienna, 
April 10, 1736, in his seventy-third 3 *ear. He was found 
dead in his bed, though he had been very gay the night 
before with company, whom he had entertained at supper, 
without making the least complaint; and it was supposed 
that he was cboaked bvan immoderate delluxion of rheum, 

r 

with whicli, it seems, he was sometimes troubled. 

Among the valuable eilects left by prince Eugene, were 
found a rich crucifix, embellished with diamonds, with 
which he was presented by the emperor, upon his last cam¬ 
paign into Hungary ; six gold-hiked swords, set with dia¬ 
monds; one presented by his late imperial majesty, another 
by queen Anne, a third by the Ling of Prussia, a fourth 
by George L before his acce^ion to the crown, a fifth by 
the republic of Holland, and a sixth by the state of Ve¬ 
nice ; an exceeding rich string of diamonds for a hat, with 
a buckle of the same ; twenty gold watches, set with dia¬ 
monds ; besides a prodigious quantity of silver plate, jewels, 
to an immense value. He likewise left a large and 
curious library of books ; among which were several rare 
manuscripts, besides a fine cabinet of medals, and otlier 
curiosities. 

As to a general character of prince Eugene, it may easily 
be collected from what has already been said of Idm. He 
was always remarkable for bis liberality ; one instance of 
which he shewed, while he was bare hi England, to Mrs. 
Centlivre, the poetess; who, having addressed .to him a 
trilling poem on his visiting England, received from him a 
gold sniiiT-box, valued at about 35 pistoles. He was also a 
man of great and unaffected modesty, eo that he could 
scarcely bear, with any tolerable grace, the just acknow¬ 
ledgments that were paid him by all the world. Burnet, 
who was admitted several times to much discourse with 
bim, says, that “ he di^scendcd to an eiiuality with 
those who conversed with him, and seemed to assume.no¬ 
thing to himself} while he reasoned with ottiers.'’ He said 
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jokingly one day^ when the duke of Marlborough 
talkiiig of ilia utlacbment to tiia queen,^ Megitw ptcuntfff 
Money is his queen.” This great general was a man of 
letters i he wa^ intended for the church, and waa known at 
the court of France by the name of tlie abb4 de Savne; 
Having made too free in a letter with some of old Louis the 
Fdurteentli’s gallantries, he fled out of France^ and aerred 
as a vutunieer in the emperor's service in Hoitgavy against 
the Turks, where he soon distinguished himself by his 
talents for tlie military art. He wus presented by the em¬ 
peror with a regiment, and a few years afterwards made 
commander in chief of bis armies. Louvois, the insolent 
war-minister of Uic insolent Louis KlV. had written to him 
to tell him, that he tnust never think of reinrning to liis 
country : bis reply was, “ Eugene eutreira un jour ert 
France eii depit do Loiivois & de Louis” In all \ih mili- 
i;iry e\ped{tioiis, lie carried with him Thomas a Kempis 
de linitationc.” He seemed to be of the opinion of the 
^rcat Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, ** that a good 
Christian always inaile a goo<l soldier.” Being consuntly 
busy, he beU tlie passion of love very cheap, as a mero 
amusement, that aerved only to enlarge the power of wo^ 
men, and to abridge that of men. He used to say, ** Le$ 
umoui'cux $ont dans la soci^td ce que les fanatiques sont en 
religion.” His amusement was war, and in the Memoirs 
written by himself, and lately published, lie speaks of some 
of its horrors with too little feeling. It is said that he waa 
observed to be one day very pensive, and was asked by his 
favourite aid-de-camp on what he was meditating so 
deeply f “ My good friend,” replied be, “ I am thinking, 
that if Alexander the Great had been obliged to wait for 
tiie approbation of the deputies of Holland before he at^ 
tacked the enemy, how impossible it would have been for 
him to have made half the conquests that he did I” This 
illustrious conqueror lived to a great age, and being tarn 
JVfercurio quam Marte, as much a sclioUr as a captain,” 
amused blinself with making a fine collection of books, 
pictures, and prints, which arc now in the emperor’s col¬ 
lection at Vienna. The celebrated cardinal Passionei, then 
nuncio at Vienna, preached his funeral sermon, from the 
following text of apocryphal Scripture: Alexander, son 
of Philip the Macedonian, made many wars, took many 
strong holds, went through the <As of the earth, Urok 
spoils of many iiattous: the earth was quiet before him. 
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Aftef these things he fell skkj and perceived that he should 
die/*— Mnembees^ * 

EUGENIUS, catholic bishop of Carthage, vroa elected 
to that see in the year 480 or 481, in the reign of Hun- 
neric, and at the request of the emperor Zeno, and tor 
some time presided over that diocese without dUtnrbanci\ 
In the year 4811, however, Hutnieric issued a proclamation 
ordering all the bishops who believed in the trinitariaii 
doctrine, io appear at Cartilage, a[id hold a conferei^ce 
with die Anan bishops. The catholics at first remons^ 
trated against obeying this order without the approbation 
of the transmarine bishops. The meeting, however, hav¬ 
ing taken place, the first debates were respecting the utl« 
of Cntholics, by which Eugenius and his party were distlu'^ 
guUhed, and the title of Patriarcb assumed by Cyrita, the 
head Qf the Arian bishopt* Eugenins then presented a 
confession of faith, or statement of hia principles, and of¬ 
fered to defend them in argument with the Ariaiis; but 
Hunncf ic, who was himaelf an Arlan, not otdy refused to 
hear him, but banished all the catholic bishops, and among 
them Eugenius, who was sentenced to the deaarts in the 
province of Tripofy, where he remained until the death of 
Hunneric io the year 464. During the reign of Gondc-*- 
bald, he continued on hU diocese in peace; but Thnisa-^ 
mundj the next king, banished him again, into that part of 
Gaul where Alaricus, king of the Visigoths, then reigned p 
E ugenius retired to Albi, where he was urmioie!$ted during 
the remainder of his life* He died at Viaticc in that ter¬ 
ritory, SepL 6, in the year 505. There are some small 
discourses of his extant, in defence of the catholic faitli, 
as, ExposUio fidel Catholic! “ Apoiogeticus pro fidcj'* 
“ Akercatio cum Arianis,** Sic.* 

EUGENIUS, archbishop of Toledo in the seventh cen* 
tury, and called the Younger, to distinguish him from hk 
immediate predecessor of the same name, was at first clerk 
of the church of Toledo^ and when chosen archbishop on 
the death of the elder Eugenius, retired to Saragossa witli 
a view to spend his days in the retirement of a monastery. 
Being however discovered, he was brought hack to Toledo 
by order of his sovereign, and appointed archbishop in 

* Life of Prlow Eufftihe, Memoir**, Bra, Sibi, 

^Meinorn of hit wiitteD by binittUi vveiCdAr, trantlAlcd intl puh^ 

iithed herej. in 1811 . ' , 
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the year 646^ an office which he filled for nine years. He 
presided at the councils held at Toledo in the years 653^ 
655j and 656. He was the author of several works, par¬ 
ticularly a treatise on the Trinttyj two books of miscella¬ 
nies, ^and one in prose and verse, which were published by 
father Sirmond at Paris in 1619, 6vo, along with the 
poetLca) pieces of Dracontius. His style is not remarkable 
for elegance, but bis thoughts are often just and pious, 
fie died in the year 657. ^ 

EULER (Leonard), a very eminent matbematician, 
was born at Basil, on the 14th of April, 1707 : he was the 
son of Paul Euler and of Alargaret Brucker (of a family 
illustrious in literature), and spent the first year of his life 
at the village of Bicben, of which place bis father was pro-^ 
testant minister. Being intended for the church, his father, 
who had himself studied under James BernouiUi, taught 
him mathematics, as a ground-work of his other studies, or 
at least a noble and useful secondary occapation. But 
Euler, assisted and perhaps secretly encouraged by John 
BernouiUi, who easily discovered that he would bo the 
greatest scholar he should ever educate, soon declared his 
intention of devoting his life to that pursuit This inten¬ 
tion the wise father did not thwart, but the son did not so 
biindly adhere to It, as not to connect with it a more than 
common improvement iti every other kind of useful learn¬ 
ing, insomuch that in his latter days men often wondered 
how with such a superiority in one branch, he could have 
been so near to eminence in all the rest Upon the foun¬ 
dation of the academy of sciences at St. Petenburgb, iu 
1723, by Catherine L the two younger Betnonillts, Nicho¬ 
las and Daniel, had gone thither, promising, when they 
set out, to endeavour to procure Euler a place in it: they 
accordingly wrote to him soon after, to apply his mathe- 
tics to physiology, which he did, and studied under the 
best naturalists at Basil, but at the same time, i. e. in 1727, 
published a dissertation nu the nature and propagation of 
sound; and an answer to the c^uestion on the inssting of 
ships, which the academy of sciences at Paris judged 
worthy of the accesstt^ Soon after this, he was called to 
St. Petersburgb, and declared adjutant to the'mathematical 
class in the academy, a class, in which, from the circum¬ 
stances of the times (Newtqn, Leibnitz, and so many othev 

> PupiQt-^Moferi.—igU Bikd, 
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eminent sebobra being just dead), no easy laurels were to 
be gathered. Nature, however, who had organized so 
many matbeinatical heads at one time, was not yet tired 
of her miracles ; and she added Euler to the number. He 
indeed was much wanted ^ the science of the calculus intc^ 
gratis^ hardly come out of the hands of its creators, was 
still too near the stage of its infancy not to want^ be made 
more perfect. Mechanics, dynamics, and especially by* 
drodytiamics, and the science of the motion of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, felt the imperfection. The application of 
the differential catcutu.i, to them, had been sufbctently 
BUCceSEiful; but there were difRcultres whenever it was ne^ 
cessary to go from the flu^lonal quantity to the fluents 
With regard to the nature and properties of numbers, the 
writings of Fermat (who had been so successful in them), 
and Logether with these ail his profound researches, weru 
lost. Engineering and navigation were reduced to ^Tigue 
principles, and were founded on a heap of often contra* 
dictory observations, rather than a regular theory. The 
irregularities in the motions of the celestial bodies^ and 
especialiy the complication of forces which influence that 
of the moon, were stilt the disgrace of geometers. Prac¬ 
tical astronomy bad yet to wrestle with the imperfection of 
telescopes, insomuch, that it could hardly be said that any 
rule for making them existed.—Euler turned his eyes to 
all these objects; he perfected tlie calculus integntiis; he 
was the inventor of a new kind of calculus, that of sines ; 
lie simplifled analytical operations; and, aided by these 
powerfuli help-mates, and the astonishing facility with 
which he knew how to subdue expressions the most intracu 
able, he threw a new light on all the branches of the ma¬ 
thematics. But at Catherine's death the academy was 
threatened with extinction, by men who knew not the con¬ 
nection which arts and sciences have with the happiness of 
a people. Euler was oflered and accepted a lieutenauoy 
on board one of the empresses ships, with the promise (n 
speedy advancement. Luckily things changed, and the 
learned captain again found his own element, and was 
named Professor of Natural Philosophy in 17311, in the 
room of his friend John Bernouilli. The number of me¬ 
moirs which Euler produced, prior to this period, is asto- 
Dishing\ but what he did in 1735 U almost incredible, 

* Cd tlitt theory oF the marc bert tnd loriei^—ttio calouius uit^r^ 
markibLfi cuiT«i--4he oitun of nuEa- moTcmeut of the ceintiil bo- 
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An important calculation was to be mode, without low of 
time; the other acatiemiciana had demonded some montba 
to do it. Etiler aaked three days—in three days he did it; 
hut the fatigue threw hicn into a rever^ and the fever left 
faim^ not without the loss of an eye, anfUdmoniuon wbiclt 
would have made an ordinary uian more sparing of the 
other The great revolution, produced by the discovery 
of fiuxionsj had entirely changed the face of mechanics ; 
atill, however, there was no complete wort on the science 
of motion, two or three only excepted, jof which Euler felt 
the insufficiency. He saw, with pain, that the best works 
on the subject, viz. “ Newton’s Frincipia,” and Her¬ 
man's Phoronomia," couoealed the methot,! by which these 
great men had come ati so many wonderful discoveries^ 
under a synthetic veil, - In order to lift this up, Euler 
employed, all the resources of that analysis which had 
served him so well on so many other occasions; and thus 
uniting his own discoveries to those of other geometers, had 
them published by the academy in 173G, To say that 
clearness, precision, and order, are the characters of this 
work, would be barely to say, that it is, what without these 
qualities no worlfr can be# classical of its kind. It placed 
Euler in the rank of the first geometricians then existing, 
and this at a time when John Bernouilll was still living. 
Such labours demaiHled some rcbxaticn; the only one 
which Euler admitted was music, but even to this he could 
not go without the spirit of geometry with him. They 
produced together the essay on a new theory of music^ 
which was published iu 1739, but not very well received, 
probably, because it contains too much geometry for a 
musician, and too much music for a geometrician. Inde¬ 
pendently, however, of the theory, which is built on Py¬ 
thagorean principles, there are many things in it which 
may be of service, both to composers, and to makers of 
instrunieuia. The doctrine, likewise, of the gtnera and 
the modes of music is here cleared up with all ihe clear-, 
ness and precision wliich mark the works of Euler. Dr* 
Burney remarks, that upon the whole, Euler seems not to 
have invented much in tins treatise ^ and to have done little 
more than arrange and nietlmdizc former discoveries in a 

scientific'and geometric manner* He may, indeed# not 

* 

Aics — lb« attraction af splieioiJieo-' infinity of otHer ahj«rji» the liniklndta 
«l)lptica1 bodiei — ihc famoiv iOLation part of wrhidi voiil4 bara mMl« fu 
t{ Uw i^opcdmetrica] probLciar^aiid an ilioary oun illuitriouB^ 
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bave known what antecedent writers liad discovered he^ 
fore I and though not the first, yet to have icnagined him* 
•elf an inventor. 1 ji 1740^ his genius was again called 
forth by the academy of Paris (who, in 1738, had adjudged 
the prize to his paper on the nature and properties of hre) 
to discuss the nature of the tides, an important question, 
which demanded a prodigious extent of calculations, and 
an entire new system of the world. This prize Euler did 
not gain alone; but he divided it with Maclaurtn and 0* 
BernoulHi, forming with them a triumvirate of candidate?, 
which the realms of science had nut often beheld, Tho 
agreement of the several memoirs of Euler and Bernonilli, 
on this occasion, is very remarkable. Though the one 
philosopher had set out on the principle of adniitting vor-^ 
tices, which the other rejected, tliey not onljy arrived at 
the same end of the Journey, but met several times on tha 
road ; for instance, in the tfetermination of the tides under 
the frozen zone. Philosophy, indeed, led these two great 
men'by dilferent paths; Bcrnouilli, who had more patience 
tliati his friend, sanctioned every physical hypothesis ho 
was obliged to make, by painful and laborious ex peri men t.- 
Tliese F^ulei'^s impetuous genius scorned; and, though bU 
natural sugaeity did not always supply clic toss, he made 
amends by his superiority in analysis, as often as thnre was 
any occasion to simplity expressions, to adapt them to 
practice, and to recognize, by hnal formnlsc, the nature 
of the result. In 1741, Euler received sonie very advanta-' 
geous propositions from Frederic the Second (who had just' 
aiicended the Prussian throne), to go and assist him in 
forming an acodeiiiy of scieuces, out of the wrecks of the 
Royal Society founded by Leibnitz. With these offers the 
tottering state of the St. Petersburgh'academy, under the 
regency, made it necessary for the philosopher to comply, 
lie accordingly illumined tlie last volume of the Me¬ 
langes de Berlin,” with five essays, which are, perhaps, 
the best things in it, and contributed largely to the oca* 
demical volumes, the hr^t of which was published in 1744. 
No part of his multirarious labours ii, perhaps,' a more 
wonderful proof of the extensiveness and facility of his 
genius, than what he executed at Berlin, at a time when 
be contrived also that the Petersburgh acts sliould not 
suffer from the Joss of him. In 1744, Euler puldisbed a 
complete treatise of i sop crime trie a1 curves. The same 
year beheld, the theory of the oiotious of the planet;? and 
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comets; the welUknown theory of magnetism, which gain-^ 
ed the Paris prize ; and the much-amended translation of 
Kobliis's Treatise on Gunnery**^ In 174S, his “Theory 
of Light and Colours*'* overturned Newton's System of 
Emanations ;'* as did another work, at that time triumphatit, 
the “Monads of Wolfe and Leibnitz” Navigation waa 
now the only branch of useful knowledge, for which the 
labours of analysis and geometry had done nathing. The 
hydrographical part alone, and that which relates to the 
direction of the course of ships, had been treated by geo* 
metriciatis conjointly with nautical astronomy. Enler was 
the 6rst who conceived and executed the project of making 
this a complete science. A lueinoir on the motion of float¬ 
ing bodies, communicated to the academy of St. Peters-* 
burgh, in )TS5, hy M- le Croix, hrst gave him this idea. 
Hifl researches on the equilibrium of sblps furnished him 
with the means of bringing the subiiity to a determined 
measure. His succesa encouraged him to go on, and pro¬ 
duced the great work which the academy published in 
1749, in which we find, in systematic order, the most 
tublime notions on the theory of the equiUbrium and mo¬ 
tion of floating bodies, and on the resistance of fluids, 
TbU was followed by a second part, which left nothing to 
be desired on the subject, except the turning it into a 
language easy of access, and divesting it of the calcula¬ 
tions which prevented itit being of general use. Accord^* 
1773, from a conversation with admiral Knowles, 
and other rtssistance, out of the “ ycientia Navalis,” 2 vola. 
4to, was produced, the “ Theorie complette de la Con¬ 
struction et de la Manmnvre des Vabseaux.** This work 
was instantly translated into all languages, and the author 
received a present of 6000 Hvres from the French king; he 
had before bad 300^ from the English parliament, for the 
theorems, by the assistance of which Meyer made his lunar 

tables t* 

* See oar life of DoUood. [vpU KIT.) 

4 ft wei vith freat difflciiUr that ract^ fn'rated in hie left Af e* whiqlilud 
tbie fvtrwrdiiiery E&air* ia ob- hten tsseotiaUf itemafej byths lo^i; 

teined penuitiieu front ihe klitg of of thr ather Aye* and a too cleie aft- 
PniHia to return to E^ftoiifburghinhare plicatioD lo alodj, ^deprtTed bim eo- 
ha viibed to ppM the rtmaiader of his lirely «f th« ui« of that on^aiki It wai 
dayf* Soon after b» rrlarn, wliieh in this distrestifi^ •Itaatiod that he 
wu ffraciouity renat^led by the muni- dictated to hii lartant, a taylor^a ap- 
flpeace oT Catherine 11. be nat leized preatioe* vbo wai abi^alntely devoid 
with a violent dicorjer, which ended nf matheoiatical knowledgei hi* Ele- 
in tha total lo«f pf bii tJgbt. A cats- menti «| Ai^ebra | wbi^ by their- 
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And noir it vw time to collect into one systematicul and 
continued work, all the important: discoveries on the tn* 
^ikitesimal analysis, which Euler had been making for 
thiriy years, and which lay disperaed in the memoirs of the 
diderenc academies, Thit, accordingly, the professor 
dertook; but he prepared the way by an elementary work, 
containing all the previous requisites for this study. This 
is called ** An Introduction to the analysis of In^iuitesi-^ 
mats,” and is a work in which the author has e?thausted 
all the doctrine of fractions, wbeiher algebraical or trans¬ 
cendental, by shewing their transformation, their reaolu* 
tion, and their dev elopement. This introduction was soon 
followed by the author's several lessons on the “ calculus 
integralii, and differential is,” Having engaged hitnself 
to count Orlow, to furnish the academy with papers suf- 
hclent to fill their volumes for twenty years after his death, 
the philosopher U likely to keep his word, having presented 
seventy papers, through Mr* Golofkiu, in the course of his 
life, and left two bundled and fifty more behind him ; nor 
is there one of these that does not contain a discovery, or 
something that may lead to one.^ The most ancient of 
these memoirs form the collection then published, under 
the title of ** Opuacula Analytical' Such were Euler's 
labours, and these his titles to immortality 1 His memory 
shall endure till science herself is no morel Few men of 
letters have written so much as Euler; no geotnetrjclaa 
has ever embraced so many objects at oife time; or has 
equalled him, either in the variety or magnitude of hU 
discoveries. When we reject on the good such men do 
their fellow*creatures, we cannot help indulging a wish 
(vain, alas I as it is) for their illustrious course to be pro* 
longed beyond the term allotted to mankind. Euler't^ 
though it has had an end, was very long and very honour¬ 
able; and it affords us'some consolation for his loss, to 
think that he enjoyed it exempt from the ordinary couae- 
quences of extraordinary application, and that his last la¬ 
bours abounded in proofs of that vigour of understanding 
which marked bis early days, and which he preserved to ^ 

ifitrin«tc ment pfiint ol fwrtpicaitr ha.^ liere ilane that ne neck with s 
anil laethodp tinil Uic fmliappjciiciim- oom[t 1 cl& thc^jir qf tbq ana 15111 of 
in which the; were compoKi], Diophantui. Sojne trinv after thii be 
liave MjCitcd woinJcr nud up- uiulerweDt the opcf jlian of couch 

plBHBC. This though ^ure); which pertly reiUHwd fail aightp but h; 

eltiroeiit 4 Ty^ plminljcIjicDvem Lhepnwri neglect or otiuonduct aftiCT tb* 

Etii jarontive ^aiui ^ uid It is pCN opentlon, he tgniu becaiDe bhnd. 
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hh end. Some swimmings in the hcad^ which seized him 
on the first days of September, 1783, did not prevent his 
Jaying bold of a few facts, which reached him through the 
channel of the' public papers, to calculate the motions of 
the aerostatical globes ; and he even compassed a very dif* 
ficult integration, in which the calculation had engaged 
him*. But the decree was gone forth : on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember be talked with Mr. Lestell, who bad cotne to dine 
with him, of the new planet, and discoursed with him upon 
other subjects, with his usual penetration. He was play¬ 
ing with one of his grand-chiUlren at tea-time, when be 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, 1 am dying/' said he, 
before he lost his senses; and he ended his glorious life a 
few hours after, aged seventy-six years, five months, and 
three days. Hts latter days were tranr^uU and serene. A 
few infirmities excepted, which are the inevitulde lot of 
an advanced age, he enjoyed a share of health which aU 
lowed him to give little time to repose. Euler possessed 
to a great degree what is commonly called erudition; he 
had read all the Latin classics; was perfect master of an¬ 
cient mathematical literature; and had the history of all 
ages, and all nations, even to the minutest facts, ever pre¬ 
sent to hifl mind. Besides this, he knew much more of 
physic, botany, and chemistry, than could be expected 
from any man who had not made these sciences his peculiar 
occupation. I have seen," says his biographer, Mr. 
Fuss, ** itrangerv go from him with a kind of surprise mixed 
with admlratioti; they could not conceive bow a man, 
who for half a century had seemed taken up in making 
and publishing discoveries in natural philosophy and ma¬ 
thematics, could have found means to preserve so much 
knowledge that seemed useless to himself, and foreign to 
the studies In which he was engaged. TbU was the efiect 
of a happy memory, that lost nothing of what had ever 
been entrusted to it; nor was it a wonder that the man 
who was able to repeat the whole ^neis, arid to point out 
tor his hearers the fir:>t and last verses of every page of his 
own edition of h, should eidi have lost what he bad learned, 
at an age when the impreatiotis made upon us are the 

* Tbi« rtmindi Hi of the LMaitriDtii eifertd fice itnTilithcd, read thf 
who kept f«Un| hit pulus book^ aiKl sud, “ the butiiucia 
Uh morniog oi big death, to see whe- lifie is i^rer.^' 

Iher it would beat tUt a bogh be *is 
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itrongest*. Nolhiog c»n equal the ease with which, with* 
out expressing the least degree of ikl-huiuour, he could 
quit his abstruse meditatloDfl, and give himself up to the 
general amusements of society. The art of not appearing 
wise above one's fellows, of descending to the level of those 
with whom one tives^ is too rare in these days not to make 
it a merit in Euler to have possessed it, ^ A temper ever 
equal, a natural and easy cbcarfuhiess, a species of satiric 
cal wit, tempered with urbane humanity, the art of telling 
a story archly, and with simplicity, made hts conversation 
generally sought* The great fund of vivacity which he 
had at ail times possessed, and without which, indeed, the 
activity we have just been admiring could not have existed, 
carried him sometimes away, and he was apt to grow waroii 
but his anger left him as quickly os it came on, and there 
never has existed a man to whom be bore malkei He 
possessed a precious fund of rectitude and probity* The 
sworn enemy of injustice, whenever or by whomsoever 
committed, he used to censure and attack it, without the 
least attention to the rank or riches of the offender*—-He- 
cent examples of this are in the recollection of all who hear 
Aa he was filled with respect for religion, his piety 
was sincere, and hU devotion ftill of fervour.—He went 
through all his ChrlstLau duties with the greatest atteution. 
Euler loved all mankind, and if iie ever felt a motion of 
indignation, it was against the enemy of religion, pariicu^ 
larly against the declared apostles of inhdelity. He wa« 
of a very religious turn of mind. He publisheci a T'Jew De¬ 
monstration of the Existence of God, and of the ^pintuality 
of the Soul, which last l]a.s been admitted into several di^ 
vinity schools as a standard book* With scMiputous exact¬ 
ness he adhered to Uie religion of his e^^uiitry, that of 
Calvinism, and, fortified by its principles, he was a good 
husband, a good father, a good friend, a good citizen, a 
good member of private society* 

Euler was twice married, and thirteen children, 
four of whom only have survived him. The oldest sou waj 

• Awiher prt»f of the ■trtniftb f awm of other niumbeni he 

bii fllfeCDPrf loiagfOirtiDn fit- u'itct ta make in hii and oi^e^ 

eervoi to related, fieing cnjfft];ed iiijslii* not tieini^ able to sleppi lie caS 
in teaching hit KTindcliIkdren geometry cnhitf'd Hie tin Qnt til tho 

nnd ftlgchim* and obliged, tit Timtib^rs above iwepty, end Ur onr 

q^enoe* lo idltiare iheni in the extrnc- frrai Aitom*,iimei>t, rrr^ifftted them to 
liofi of rDot4, hew.« obliged to fire us AqveraL d«^'v 
them luiq^tni, vhiob ibould be ibe 
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for flomo time hi« father ’b assistant and successor; the $b^ 
Gond^ phyvician to the empress \ and the third a IteuteoBut- 
Golonel of artillery} and director of the armory at Sester- 
|)eck« The daughter married major Bell, From these 
children he had uiixty-eiglit grand-children, twenty-six of 
whom are still alivei* Never have 1 been present at a more 
touching sight tlian that exhibited by this venerable old 
man, surrounded, like a patriarch, by his numerous ofF^ 
aprtng, all attentive to make his old age agreeable, and 
enliven the remainder of his days, by every apecies of kind 
Bolicitude and care."' 

The catalogue of his works in the printed edition makea 
SO pages, 14 of which contain the MS works.—The 
printed books consist of works published separately, and 
others to be found in the several Petersburgb acts, in 39 
volumes, (from 6 to 10 papers in each volume)—in the 
Paris acts—hi 26 volumes of the Berlin acts (about 5 
papers to each volume] the “ Acta Kruditorum,” in 
® volumes;—in the “ Miscellanea Taurine n si a;*’—in voU 
iX, of the society of Ulyssingue—in the " Epheinerides 
de Berlin and in the Memoires de la Societ4 CEcono- 
mlquo for 1766.** Hb Letters on Physics and Philo- 
Bophy’^ were translated by the late Dr. Henry Hunter, and 
published in 1902, 2 vols* 8voJ 

.EULOGIUS, the patriarch of Alexandria, a man of 
learning and piety, succeeded John IV* in that ofHce in 
the year 581. He exerted himself with great effect against 
the heresies of his tinic, and wrote an able exposition of 
the ortliodox faith, in a letter which he addressed to Eu- 
tyebius, patriarch of Constantinople* He wrote- also 
against the Novatians; but of his works there are only a 
few fragments remaining. He is said to have died in the 
year 6oa** 

EULOGIUS, archbishop of Toledo in the ninth ceii* 
tury, was of an ancient Christian family of Cordova. In 
lus youth be joined the community of ecclesiastics of St. 
Zolltis, then in the monastery of Cutelar, where he be* 
came intimate with Alvarus. In the year S44 he travelled 
into Navarre, and after his return to Cordova, in the year 
650^ he was imprisoned, under the reign of Abdemmus, 
with some other Christians, on account of hit religion. 
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Froth this, however^ Vie appear? to have been releatedi and 
continued to exhort the Christians to maintain their latth ac 
the risk of their lives* Having concealed a young Christian 
female named Leocritia, whom her Mahometan parents 
would have forced to apostatize^ he was apprehended with 
her, and both were condemned to be beheaded, which 
sentence was executed in tha year This was soon 

after his appoliument to the archbishopric of Toledo, to 
which, however, be was never consecrated^, He wrote 
Memoriale Sanctorum/* an account of the martyrdom of 
the Christians who had suHered before him in Cordova; 
and afterwards he wrote an apology or defence of the tame 
martyrs* These and hts other writings are inserted in the 
BibI* Patram, vol, XV. and were printed separately by 
Morales in 1554, and by Poncios Leo in 1574.' 

EUMENIUS, a celebrated orator of the fourth eentuiy, 
was a Greek by family, as his name imports, but iVas bom 
at Autun, as he himself informs us in the ilne panegyric 
which he spoke at Treves in the year 309, in the presence 
of Constantine the Groat, In the year :JU he again de¬ 
livered an oration before that prince at Treves, as spokes¬ 
man for the inhabitants of Autun, wJjom Constantine had 
honoured with a visit, and on whose city he had bestowed 
marks of liberality and favour. Eumenius Jotig taught 
rhetoric in that city, and was highly e5tremc{) by Cofi« 
stantine, as he had before been by Coiistanlius Chlorus, 
tbe emperor** father, who died in the 3 "ear 30G, ’ Eu- 
menius appeared to most advantage in the oratiem which 
he delivered before Rictiovarus, or Uiccius Varus, the pre¬ 
fect of Lyons, in favour of the public schools fur the young 
Gauls, of which he himself had the care. They had been 
destroyed by the incursions of some rebels, and Fumonius, 
in order to tbeir re^estabU^Umeut, offered the w'hole of his 
salary, which is said to have amounted to G00,000 sestercc^ii 
or more than SOOOf. of our money; but ibis appears to 
have included his salary ns imperial secretiirj, an otiice 
which he also held. All that remain of hU works are 
printed in tbe “ Panegyrici vetcrcs.** 11 is style indicates 
the declension of pure Latioity,“ 

EUNAPIUS, a native of Sardis in Lydia, flourished in. 
the fourth century, under the emperors Valentinian, Valens, 
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and Gratian* He was a celebrated sophiiit, a physician 
aii<l historian* He was brought up by Chrysanthiusj » 
sophist of noble birth, who was related to him by marriige; 
at whose request he wrote his book “ Of the Lives of the 
Philosophers and Sophists,** in which he frequently shews 
himbelf an enemy to Christianity. Brucker calls it a mass 
ofextravagLini tales^ discovering a feeble understanding, 
and an imagination prone to superstition* He wrote a 
history of the Cecsars, which he deduced from the reign of 
Claudius, where Herodian left off, down to that of Arca- 
djus and Honorius* Photius speaks with approbation of 
this history; but complains, that he all along treats the 
Christian emperors very injuriously, while he is so partial 
to the heathen, as even to prefer Julian to Const an tine the 
Great. He inveighs also severely against tJie monks, whom 
he charged with pride and insolence, under the mask of 
austerity ; and ridicules with great profatieness the relics 
of the martyrSi Tliis history is lost; but the substance of 
it is in Zoshnus, who is supposed to have done little more 
than copy it. We have no other remains of Eunapius, but 
his ** Lives of the Sophists,'* 15J>6, Svo, exaejit a small 
fragment of bis history, which is printed at the end of some 
editions of the lives; though Fnbricius is of opinion that 
this fragment belongs to another Eunapius, who Lived some-* 
w^at earlier/ 

EUNOMIUS, an Arian heretic of the fotirtli century, 
was bom at Dacora, a town of Cappadocia; and was the 
ton of a peasant: but not relishing a country life, he went 
to Constantinople, and afterwards to Alexandria, where 
he became the disciple and secretary of ^tius, but was 
abundantly more subtle than his master, ua well as more 
bold iu propagating the doemnes of bis sect, who have 
since been called Eunomians. He then returned to An* 
tioch, where he was ordained a deacon by Eudoxiiia, bishop 
of that place; but being sent to defend Eudoxius against 
Basil of Ancyra, before the emperor Constantius, he was 
seized upon the road by the partisans of Basil, and banished 
to Mida, a town of Phrygia. He returned to Conitan** 
linople, and in the year 360 was made bishop of Gyzicum, 
by his protector Eudoxius, who advised him to conceal his 
doctrines: but Eunomius was incapable of following,this 
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skdvicei. and gave 90 much disturbance to the church by 
the intemperance of his 2eaJ, that Eudoxins himself, by 
the oixler of Constantius, was obliged to depose him from 
his bishopric, and he was that year'hauiah^ again. He 
retired to a house which he had in Clialcedonia, where he 
concealed the tjraut Procopius in the y ear 3G5, atul being 
accused by the emperor Vatens of having aHbrded shelter 
to his enemy, was by him banished a third time to Mau¬ 
ritania, Valens, bishop of Mursa, go^ hint recalled; and 
he was next banished to the isle oi Naxos, for disturbing 
the peace of the church. He again returned to Chalcc- 
donia; but Theotlusius ihe elder obliged him to quit that 
place, and sent him first to Halmyris, a desert of Mcesia, 
near the Danube, am! afterwards to Caesarea of Cappa¬ 
docia ; where, howev^i'^ the inhabitants would not sulfer 
him to continue, because he liad fornicily writtfui against 
Basil, their bishop. Tired, at Jength, with being thus 
tossed about, he petitioned to retreat to the place of his 
birth; where he died very pid, about the year 334, after 
having experienced great variety of sufferings. 

Eunomiijs wrote many works ; and his writings were so 
highly esteemed by his followers, that they thought their 
authority preferable to that of the gospels. I’he greatest 
part of them are lost; there is, however, besides two or 
three small pieces, a confesslofi of his faith*' still re¬ 
maining, which Cave took from a MS. in archbp. Tenisdii’s 
library, and inserted into his '' Hisloria Lit4.^mria/' and 
Whiston afterwards published it in his ** Frimilive Chris¬ 
tianity revived.'* The substance of his opmiims is, ** There 
Is one God, uucreate and without beginning; who has 
uulhing existing before him; for nothing can exist before 
what U uucreate ; nor with him, for w'bat is uncreate must 
be one; nor in him, for God is a simple and uncompounded 
being. This one,, simple and eternal being, is God the 
creator and ordainer of all things ; first itideed, and prin¬ 
cipally of his only begptten Son, and then through him of 

other things. For God begot, created, and made the 
Son only^ by his own direct operation and power, before 
all things and every other creature; not producing how¬ 
ever any other being like himself, nor imparting any of his 
own proper substance to the 8on: for God is iipiportal, 
uniform, indivisible, and therefore cannot communicate any 
part of his own propee^j&nbstance to another. He alone U 
unbegotten ; and it is impossible that any other being 
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should be formed of an unbegotten substances He did 
not use hU own substance in begetting the Son, but bU 
will only; nor did he beget him in the likeness of his sub¬ 
stance, but according to his own good pleasure. He then 
created the Holy Spirit, the hrsi and greatest of all spirits 
by his own power indeed and operation mediately, yet by 
the immediate power and operation of the Son, After the 
Holy Spirit, he created alt other things in heaven and in 
earth, visible and invisible, corporeal and incorporeal, me- 
diateiy by bimself, by the powder and operation of the Son, 

&C+ * 

EUPHORION, the son of Polymnestus of Chalcis in 
Euboea, a Greek poet and historian, was born, according to 
Suidas, in the 26th olympiad, at the time when Pyrrhus 
was defeated by the Romans, which was in the third year 
of that olympiad, or B. G. 274, AkhouLrb hU person was 
not captivating, lie is skid to have been beloved by Nicia, 
the wile of Alexander the king of hia country* Towards 
the latter end of bis life, he grew rich, and became libra¬ 
rian to Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, at the time of 
whofie accession he was above fifty yeaty of age* The time 
of his death is uncertain* He wrote in heroic verse, some 
few fragments of which are sclU extant* Cicero speaks of 
lib compositions os obscure : but he was highly esteemed 
by the emperor Tiberius, who imitated his style, and placed 
Statues of him in the libraries of Rome* Tliere was also 
another Kupiiokion, a son of Aeschylus, who gained prizes 
at Athens for some poschiinjoiis tragedies of his fatherb ; 
and wroteafew himself; and a third, author of ^onie Greek 
epigrams in the AnlhoLcgia, who Hourisbed in the 126th 
olympiad* * 

EUPHRANOR, an excellent sculptor and painter of 
Athens, was the disciple of Arbtidcs, and Nourished about 
362 years before Christ lie wrote several volumes on the 
art of colouring, and on symmetry, which are lost Hb 
conceptions were noble and elevated, his style masculine 
and bold; and he was, according to Pliny, the first who 
signalised himself by representing the majesty of heroes. 
Among bis most celebrated paintings were the twelve 
Godsi the battle of Mantinea, and Theseus. I'he refine'- 
ments of expreasioii were certainly carried very far by 
Eupbranor, if we may form our judgment from the Theseus, 
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whicli he opposed to that of Parrhasius^ and the bronze 
figure of Alexander Paris, in whom, says Pliny, the um-^ 
pire of the goddesses, the lover of Helen, and yet the 
murderer of Achilles, might be traced^ He made the cixa- 
racter of Paris so pregniint, that those who ktle^v his hts^ 
lory might trace in it the origin of all his future feats, 
though first impressed by the expression allotted to thepre^ 
domitiant quality and tnoment 8uch, appears to be the ex¬ 
pression of the sitting Paris, formerly in the cortilc of the 
palace Altheims at Rome, a work of th^hAghast style, and 
worthy of Eupbranor, “though/’ says Mr, Kuseii, “ 1 shall 
not venture to call it a repetition in marble of his bronze/*^ 
EUPHRAl'ES of Alexandria, a stoic philosopher, who 
nourished in the second century, was a friend of Dio and 
of Apollonius Tyanseus, who introduced him to Vespasian, 
Although a vioieiit quarrel arose between the latter philo^ 
soplier and Euphrates, in consequence of which Philo- 
stratus, the panegyrist of the former, inveighs with great 
severity against the latter, it appears from the testimony 
of Epictetus, Piiny the younger, and Eusubius, that Eu¬ 
phrates was iniivetsally esteemed for hli^ taJents auJ virtues, 
and that the censures of Plhlostratus deseive onfy con¬ 
tempt, Pliny^s character of him is highly interesting. 
“ If ever,” says he, “ polite learning (louribhed at Home, 
it certainly does at present. Of this I could give you 
many instances; but 1 will ooTiteut myself with naming 
only Euphrates ihe philosopher. When in my.youth I 
served in the army in ^yria, I had an opportunity of con¬ 
versing familiarly with this excellent man, and took some 
pains to gain his affection, though that indeed was 
not difficult; for he is exceedingly open to access, and 
full of that gentleness of manner which he teaches. Eu* 
pbratfs is possessed of shining talents, which cannot fall 
to interest even the unlearned. He discourses ivith great 
accuracy, dignity, and elegance ; and trequently rises into 
the Eubitmity and luxuriance of I’lato himself. His style 
is copious and diverii5ed, and so wonderfully sweet to 
captivate even the moat reluctant auditor. Add to all this, 
bis graceful form, comely aspect, long hair, and large 
white beard; circumsiances which, though they may juo- 
bably be thought triffing and accidental, contribute, how¬ 
ever, to procure hitn much reverence. There is no dii* 
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gusting negligence in his dress j bis count<fnance in 
out not austere; bis approach coinpiands i^pect^ with¬ 
out exciting awe- With the strictest sanctiiyi he unite* 
the most perfect politeness of roanner* He invefigbs against 
vice, not against men; andj without chastising^ reclaim* the 
ofTender* You listen with fixed attention to his ejthotlationsi 
and even when convincedj still hang with eagernesi upon 
bis lips.“ In conformity to the pruiciples of the stoic phi* 
losophy, Euphrates, when he found bis atrength worn out 
by disease and old age, voluntarily put a period to hi* life 
by drinking hemlock, having first, for some unknown rea¬ 
son, obtained permission from the emperor Adfiauj' 

EUPHRATES, a heretic of the second century, was 
the founder of the sect of Ophites or Serpentariaiis, one 
of whose dogmas was, ** that the serpent by which our first 
parents were deceived,' was either Christ himself or So¬ 
phia (wisdom) coticcaled under that for which reason 

they paid a kind of divine honours bo certain serpent* kept 
for that purpose* In most points he adhered to the Ori¬ 
ental or Gnofitic philosophy, of two opposite principle* 
with the jEons, and other dreams of those sects* Origen 
did not consider the disciple* of Euphrates a* Christians, 
but a§ calumniators of Jesus Christ j but pr, Lardner, in 
their defence, has praved that they believed in Jesus, as 
an excellent marif and the true Messiah** 

EUPOLES, was an Athenian comic poet, who flourished 
about the year 435 before Christ, in the time of the old 
comedy. (Hee CftaTiNtfs), Hia play of ** Numeniic’* was 
acted in this year, and hi* flatterers,** about ihe 
420. Many otliera of his piece* are known by name, of 
which only fragments now remain» Of his death varionus 
account* are given. SJome say that he wa* thrown into the 
sea^ by order of Alcibtade*, for writing the 
against him ; others, that he was shipwrecked in a military 
expedition in the Hdlespont, which produced, says Sukla*, 
a decree, that no poet should perform military service, 
obtained seven prices in the theatre* of Atliens. Hi* first 
drama wa* produced at the age of seventeeoi There are 
some remarks on thi* poet in CumberlaTid * ** Observer, 
but which are iww known to have btsen Bentley's** 

. EURIPIDES, a celebrated tragic poet, the contem^- 
fary and rival of Sophocles, wa* born of a creditable Athe- 
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fiion family; eipecistly on hu mother Clito*A lide^ whom 
Sujdas reports to have been nobly descetided, Iboitgb 
Aristophanes in jest calb her a cabbage-seller, and Vale¬ 
rius Maximus has recorded it in earncsL He was born in 
the island Salamis, whither bis father and mother had Hed, 
with a great many other eminent famUies of Athens, upon 
the fortntdabJe invasion of 'Greece by Xerxes: and his 
birth is supposed to have happened in the first year of the 
75th olympiadi 480 years before Christ. His name is sup* 
posed to have been formed from the Ew^ipuSf or narrow 
sea, lo wbiah the battle of SalamU was fought, and the 
PeriBlana defeated. It is said, that while liU mother wM 
with child, her husband Mnesarchus consulted the oracle 
of Apollo, to know what he might hope for; and that be 
received in answer, that the child who should be born to 
him would reach the summit of glory, and gain the honour 
of the sacred garland. Mnesarchus merely interpreting 
this promise of the oracle, that hts son should win the 
prize in the Olympic games, took care to educate him in 
the same manner with those whom the Greeks designed for 
atbletm or wrestlers: but Euripides, though he made so 
good a progress in these feats of the body, as to gain th^ 
crown at the Athenian sporu in honour of Ceres and The¬ 
seus, bad always a more laudable ambition : and therefore, 
while his father was labouring to have him perfect in the 
palsstra, became a constant auditor of Anaxagoras in phi¬ 
losophy, and Prodicus iu rhetoric ? and diverted his leisure 
hours by studying painting, which some will have to have 
been at hrst his profession. It is not probable, that Euri¬ 
pides learnt morality of Socrates, as Gellins reports; So¬ 
crates was ten or twelve years younger than Euripides, and 
therefore is more likely to have prohted by him ; but it ia 
certain that they were friends, and Socrates is thought to 
have been consulted by him in the compositiuii of his 
dramas. Socrates very rarely frequented the theatre, ex¬ 
cept when the pieces of Euripides were represented. In 
the character of Palamedes, Euripidei is supposed to have 
delineated that of hU friend, and some versea are quoted 
addressing the Greeks as having slain the best and wisest 
of their nation, which the audience are said to have ap'- 
plied to the fate of Socrates, and to have burst into tears 
at the recollection of their crime. This, however, seema; 
rather to savuur of conjecture, and if the Athenians were 
ever thus affected, it must have been at some representa- 
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tion of the plfiy siibgequent to the death of Socrates, who 
aurvlved Euripides some years, and tbereforOi in the cha^ 
racter of Palamedes could have only alluded to his deaths 
as the pfobable result of the jealousy and rashness ctf tbe 
Athenians. 

The occasion of his applying himself to dramatic poetiy 
was the extreme danger his master Anaxagoras had incur¬ 
red by bis philosophy who, under the accusation of de* 
spising the public gods, was banished from Athens by the 
fury of the mob, and narrowly escaped with his life* Eu¬ 
ripides was then eighteen ; hut bis works will evidently 
shew, that he did not afterwards lay aside the study of 
morality and physics. He wrote a great number of trage¬ 
dies, which wore highly esteemed both in hh life-time and 
after his death: and Quintilian, among many others, 
doubted whether he was not the best of the tragic poets. 
“ Sophpcies and Euripides,” says iie, have far excelled 
Ailschylus in tragedy. Many people question, which of 
these two poets iu their different manner deservt^ the pre¬ 
ference ; but, as this bears no relation to what 1 am now 
writing upon, 1 Shall leave it undetermined. However, 
there is no one hut must own, that Euripides will be of 
much more use to those who are intended to plead : for 
his diction,' which is ce>isnred by such as think there U 
more sublimity in the grave, majestic, and sonorous style 
of Sophocles, comes nearer to that of an orator. He like¬ 
wise abounds with moral reBections; and is almost equal 
to the sages, when he treats on the same subject with them. 
In Ids njaiiuer of reasoning and replying, he may be com¬ 
pared to the most renowned orators at the bar. He charms 
all, when he attempts to raise the passions; and, when he 
would raise pity, he is inimitable.” Quintilian has here 
specified three of the most prominent characteristics of 
Euripides, his disposition to philosophize, the rhetorical 
cast of his style, and rlie power of touching the passions, 
whicli, notwithstanding frequent insipidity, he sometimes 
exercises in a high degree. The philosophy of his master 
Anaxagoras may be often traced in hU writings, as has 
been proved by Valckenaer in his learned diatribe on the 
fragments of Euripides, some chapters of which are devoted 
to the illust'ation of thU subject. 

It has been wotidered, that the Roman poets should ce¬ 
lebrate Sophocles, jEsebylut, and Thespis, as Virgil, Pro¬ 
pertius, and Horace have done, yet should make no me a- 
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lion of Euripides: but the reason assigned for this omission 
isj that the syllables wbieb compose his name were not 
suited to hexameter verse^ and not that they thought him 
inferior, at least to ^schylos and Thespis* Varro celates^ 
that out of the seventy*6ve tragedies written by hitn, lire 
only gained the victory; yet observes, that most of those 
who conquered him were wretched poetasters. fJe was 
probably defeated by that private interest and intrigue, 
which frequently pronounces the fate of compositions; 
and the basest arts, we are told^ were employed, 'm order to 
procure the favour of the judges. In the mean time,, his 
pieces were prodigiously applauded ; and nothing can bet¬ 
ter demonstrate the high esteem they were in, than the 
service they did to the Athenians in Sicily* The Athenkn 
army under the command of Nlclas sudfered all the calami¬ 
ties of unsuccessful war, and the victors made a most cruel 
advantage of their victories ; butakbougli they treated the 
Athenian soldiers with so much inhumanity^ yet they are 
said to have spared such as could repeat any verses of Eu¬ 
ripides. We are told/* says Plutarch, “ that many, who 
returned safe to their country, kindly saluted Euripides, 
declaring that they had been restored to their liberty, for 
teaching their victors such verses of fiis as they remembered; 
and that others, who roamed up and down, had'meat and 
drink given tliem, in return for singing his verses.** 

It was almost impossible for two gt^at poets, such as 
Sophocles and Euripides, wlio were contemporary, and 
aspired to the same glory, to lore one another, or to con¬ 
tinue long in friendship; and Athen^eus relates several par¬ 
ticulars of their enmity, which are no way honourable to 
them* Yet Sophocles discovered a great esteem ^ for Euri- 
pides, when he heard of his death, and caused a tragedy 
to be represented, in which he himself appeared in a 
mournirtg habit, and made his actors take olF their crowns. 
Aristophanes took great pleasure in ridiculing Euripides in 
his comedies, which perhaps might give him 'more uneasi¬ 
ness than his quarrel with i^ophoclcs* 

About a year after the Sicilian defeat, Euripides left 
Athens, and went to the Macedonian court, to which king 
Archelaus, who was fond of learned men, invited tiiein by 
acts of nmuihcence, gave them a gracious-reception, and 
often raised them to very high honours* F)uripides, if 
Solinus may he credited, he made his prime minister, 
Nothing carf be a more express proof of the high esteem 
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Archelaus had for him, than hia Tcsentitig lomc pevv^nal 
in$it[ts of one DecamDiebus ofl'ered to Euripides* Out 
poet was seventy-two years of age when he went to that 
court, and had passed bui few years there, when nn 
h^PPy accident concluded his life. He was walking^ in a 
wood, and, according to his usual manner, iti deep me¬ 
ditation ; when unfortunately meeting with Archelaus*s 
hounds, hC' was by them torn to piecea Every account 
g^ves him the same end, though it differs from the rest hi 
some miiuite circumstances. Some indeed relate that he 
was pulled to pieccii by women, to revenge the honour of 
their sex j but this is a fable, copied from that of Orpheus, 
who is said to have been destroyed by Bacchanals, It is 
not certain, whether his death happened by chance, or 
through envy of some of the courtiers^ The author of an 
epigram in tlic Anthology denies all these accounts, and 
ascribes his death to a decay of nature. Archelaus, how¬ 
ever, buried him with great iDagiiihcence; and not con- 
tented with solemnizing Ins funeral obsequies, he also cut 
his liair, and assumed all the marks of grief. The Athenians 
were so moved with bis death, that the whole city went 
into mourning; and one of hU friends, named Philemon, 
declared that, could be be persuaded that the dead enjoy a 
sense of things, he would hang himself, in order to be with 
Euripides. The Athenians also sent ambassadors to Mace- 
donia^ to request ot Archelaus that hU body might be re¬ 
moved to his native country; but the king refused their 
demand^ and erected in memory of the poet a noble mo¬ 
nument in the vicinity of Pella, his chief city. Disap-r 
pointed of this, the Athenians testified their rc&pect for 
Euripides by a cenotaph on the road leading from the city 
to the Piricus, Thucydides the historian is said to have 
written an epitaph on him, ;o this pui po^e; All Greece 
is the monument of Euripides; the Macedonian land pos¬ 
sesses his bones, for there he reached the boundary O'f his 
life. His country is Athens, the Greece of Greece. Hav¬ 
ing afforded general delight bj bis muse, he enjoys the re¬ 
compense of general praise*^’ That he was the friend of 
Socrates, may be thought a circumstance which strongly 
testifies the virtues of his private character. He seems not 
to hav'e possessed the social qualities which distinguished his 
rival Sophoeles. Both Euripides and bis fellow-disciple 
Pericles are said to have imitated the austere mannei's of 
their master Anaxagoras. An anciept poet, Alexander 
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iEtolusj (iuotecJI by Gellius, says of himj that ha was 
morose m social intercourse, averse from laughter, and 
even daring the festivity of tbe banquet, ignorant how to 
pronmte hilarity j but that whatever he wrote lie tempered 
with the sweetness of hqney, and the charms of the Sirens. 
He itas been charged with a professed antipathy to the fair 
sejc. This should seem to be contradicted by his having 
been twice married ; but it appears that he was uniiapptly 
married in both instances, and may from his own e^tperl- 
ence have contracted some degree of prejudice against 
the sex in general* Yet altbougb he seems eager to take 
every opportunity of uttering a bitter or malignant senti* 
ment against women, Sophocles is said to have observed, 
that the hatred which he expressed against them was con^ 
fined to tlie stage. And even there our countryman, 
Barnes, observes that if lie has described some females 
With all tbe vices incident to human nature, yet he has de« 
lineated many others with ail tbe virtues that can adorn their 
sex*—He was near seventy-five years old when be died; and, 
notwithstanding some aspersions recorded by AthenoDus, he 
was, according to the best accounts, a man of great gravity 
and severity in his conduct, and regardless of pleasures. 

He is, of all writers, the most remarkable for having in^ 
terspefiled moral reflections and philosophical aphorisms in 
hiij dramatic pieces; and, it is generally thought, he has 
done it too frequently* Though he had the fate of Anaxa¬ 
goras before his eyes, yet he was not always so well 
guarded in his maxims as he should have been. He 
Itazarded one, retatiug to the sanctity of an oath, in his 
Hippolytus, which brought him in danger: “ My tongue 
has sworn, but still my mind is free**' For this verse he 
was impeached of impiety, as teaching and defending per*^ 
jury ^ but it does not appear that he was punished for it. 
The answer he made to the accuser is left on. record by 
Aristotle : “ that it was a very unreaMonable thing to bring 
a cause into a court of judicature, whicli belonged only lo 
the cognizance of a theatre, and tlie liberty of a public 
festival; that, when these words were spoken on the stage, 
there went along with them some reason to justify them, 
and that he was ready to justify them, whenever the bill 
should be preferred tn tbe right place,*’ Another time, Se¬ 
neca informs us, he incensed the audience highly, by mak¬ 
ing Beileraphon dogmatize too gravely tn favour of avarice j 
so bigliiy, that they would have driveu the actor from the 
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stage, if Euripides hiiuadf bad not appeared, and besought 
them to have a little patience, by assuring them, that they 
would soon see the unhappy end of the miser, whose max* 
ima had so strongly disgusted the audience. Plutarch re¬ 
lates, that at another time such offence was taken at the two 
first verses of his Meoalrppus, which seemed to doubt the 
existence of Jupiter hiniself, that he was forced to change 
them; and others have concluded him to be an atheist, from 
impious speeches lUtered in his plays. His error seems to 
have been his giving a turn, more offensive than necessary, 
to those impious sentiments which he was obliged to put into 
the mouths of his vicious characters. His editor Barnes 
observes, that, to support the character of Sisyphus, he 
was obliged to make him reason as an atheist; and tliat 
therefore Plutarch had no just cause to suspect there the 
artifices of an author, of giving vent to his own thoughts 
under anotlier man's name. “ 1 wonder very much," says 
Barnes, ** what it was could make bo great a man believe, 
tliat Euripides had delivered liU sentiments craftily in the 
person of Sisyphus; and that this should be our tragic 
poet's opinion, since no man ever had a deeper sense of 
religion than Euripides, as is manifest from numberless pas¬ 
sages in his works; and it very justly suited the character of 
Sisyphus to speak impiously, as I observed on Bellerophon.*' 
He used to shut himself up in a gloomy cave, and there 
compose his works. This cave was in the isle of Salamis, 
and Aulus Gellius had the curiosity to go into it. He 
composed his verses with great difficulty. He one day 
complained to the poet Alcestia, that in the three last days 
he had been able to write but three verses, though he had 
laboured with all his might. AlcestU observed, with an 
air of high vanity, that he had written an hundred with the 
utmost ease. Ay, but," says Euripides, you don’t 
consider jhc difference ; your verses are made to live no 
longer than these three days, whereas mine are to continue 
for ever." The works of Euripides, as well as Sophocles, 
were transmitted to king Ptolemy, when he was founding 
the Alexandrian library, a circumstance thus related by 
Galen t Ring. Ptolemy," says he, ** sent to the Athe¬ 
nians to borrow the original manuscripts of Sophocles, 
^schyliis, and Euripides, in order to transcribe them for 
his library; laying down in their hands fifteen talents of 
silver, by way of security. Upon receipt of the books, he 
took care to have them written out on the fairest parch- 
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inent^ and set with tbe richest ornaments i and then, 
keeping the originals, he sent the copies to Athens, ^vith 
this message, Ti;* that the king had desired the city to ac¬ 
cept of those hooks, and of the hfteeu talents which he had 
left ill their bands ^ that they had no reason to be angry, 
since, if be had neither sent them the originals nor the 
copies, he had done them no injury, inasmuch as they 
themselves, by taking a security, supposed it a sufficient 
reparation for the 

There are now extant but nineteen of his tragedies, and 
part of a twentieth ^ though according to Suidas he com¬ 
posed ninety-two ; according to others, seventy-five only; 
but Barnes found the titles of eiglity-four> It seems to be 
generally agreed, that in the construction of his plots, and 
the delineation of his characters, Euripides is inferior to 
Sophocles I his introductory prologues are inartificial, and 
too much itnpair the interest of the catastrophe; his inci- 
denrs are frequently improbable, and he sometimes throws 
pans of his subject into lon^ and tedious narratives; but 
yet his beauties are more striking than his faults, and he 
was in the highest sense a .poet, and by the ancients was 
placed at the head of the tragic writers. Besides his 
plays, five letters are ascribed to Euripides, three of which 
are addressed to king Arehelaus, and the two others to So¬ 
phocles and Cephisophon; but these are cotjsigned by 
Bentley to the same condemnation with the epistles oF 
Phainris, and other forgenes of the ancient sophists.^ 

The earliest edition of any part of the works of Euripides 
was printed at Florence, about the end of the fifteenth 
century. It U a small volume in 4to, printed in capital 
letters, and containing only the Medea, Hippolytus, Ai- 
ccst^s, and Andromache. This was followed by the prtn~ 
cep^ or Aldine edition, Venice, 150^, 8vo, containing 
cighteou tragedies, but not taken from very good manu- 
aenpu Ihr^e editions, printed at Basil by Hervagius, 
15:^7, 1544, and 1551, 3vo, were chiefly taken trom the 
Aldine copy. To the last is annexed the Electra, first 
published by P, Victorias, at Florence, 154-5. The edition 
of Oporinns, Basil, 1562, foL contains the nineteen tra-' 
gedjpii, with the Latin ver&ioo of Stiblinns, and the notes 
qf Brodieus on several of the tragedies. A small edition 
was published by Canter, at Antwerp, 1571, I2mu, the 
Creek only, which is correct, and was the basis of several 
pf the subsequent editions^ Thjs edition was reprinted at 
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Heidelberg, 3 vols. dvo, with a Latin version, ^nd 

the comniencetnent of the imperrect play (the Danae) 
found in a MS. of the Palatine hbrary. The notes of 
Portiia, printed separately, are frequently annexed 
to it. Joshua Baruesit^s magnificent edition appeared at 
Cambridge, 1694, and still maintains considerate estima-^ 
tion ] but diere is no editor to whom Eurip^ea is more 
indebted than to Dr. Musgrave, whose edition was printed 
at Oxford, ITTB, 4 vols. 4to. Beck's edition, ^ipaic, 

}776^^1766, 3 voli. 4to, contains a reprint of that of 
Barnes, with a collation of Musgrave's edition, and his 
notes. An account of the editions of the separate plays 
may be seen in our authorities, * By the laudable labours 
of Mr. WodhuU and Mr, Potter, the English language can 
now boast of two good poetical translations of Euripides,' 

EU30EN (Lawrence), an English poet, descended 
from a good family in Ireland, was son of Dr. Eusdeti, 
rector of Spots worth in Yorkshire, and was educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge; after which be went into 
orders, and was for some time chaplain to Richard lord 
Willoughby de Broke. His first patron was the celebrated 
lord Halifax, whose poem “ On tli© Battle of the Boyne/' 
Eusden translated into Latin. He was also esteemed by 
the duke of Newcastle, ou whose marriage with lady Hen^ 
rietta Godolphin he wrote an Epithalaoiimn, for which, 
upon the death of Rowe, be was by his grace (who was then 
lord chamberlain, and considered the verses as an elegant 
compliment) preferred in 171b to the laureatship. He had 
several enemies; and, among others, Pope, who put him 
into his Dunciad; though we do not know what provoca* 
tlon he gave to any of them, unless by being rais^ to^he 
dignity of the laurel. Cooke, in his ** Battle of the Poets,” 
speaks thus of him; 

^ " Suadea, a laurcrd bord^ by fortune t&ia.*d, 

£0W been rmdj by feweratill beep &c. 

And Oldmixon, in his “ Art of Logic and Rhetoric/' 

413, is not sparing of his reflexions on the poet and his 
patron. His censuresj however, are plainly those of a 
diMppointed competitor, and perhaps great part of the 
ridtcule, which has been thrown on Eusden, may arise 
from bts succeeding so ingenious a poet as Rowe. That 
he was no inconsiderable versifier, the poems he has left' 
will evince; and, as his moral character appears to have 

1 Qvd. DiciH^^AthcDe uiii> voli. IV. and V*.>^Dibd1n*a 
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been respectable, tbc duke acted a generous part iti pro^ 
vidieg for a man wlto had conferred an obUgation on nim^ 
^be first-rate poeta were either of principles rery diHereitt 
from the govemment^ or thought theinsekea too distiri* 
guished to undergo the drudgery of an antiual ode* Eusdeh, 
however, seems to have been but litile known before bis 
preferment, if we judge by the manner In which he is 
mentioned in tbe duke of Buckingham''^ Session of the 
Poets :** 

In rushed Eusdeu, and cried, who shall have it 

But I the true laiireat, to whom the king gave it ? 

Apollo begg*d ptirdon^ and granted bis claim. 

But vow'd that till then he ne'er heard of his name/' 

Eusden has been mentioned among the writers of^ the 
Spectators and Guardians^ but only one or two trIBes can 
be attributed to hirn on good authority, Cray, in a letter 
to Mason, says that Eusden set out well in life, but after¬ 
wards turned out a drunkard, and besotted his faculties 
away. He died at bis rectory at Coningsby, Lincolnshire, 
the 27Lh of September, 1730; and left behind him in MS. 
a translation of the works of Tasso, with a life of that poet. 
Some of hU best poems may be seen in Nicholses " Select 
** Collection/’ * 

EUSKfilUSv an eminent ecclesiastical historian, sur- 
liamed Partipbilut, from his friendship with Pampliilus tb^" 
Martyr, was born in Palestine, about A* D* 267. Cave 
thinks it probable, that he was born at Cxsarea; but we, 
have no account of bis parents, or his masters. He tellt 
urn himself, that be was^ educated in Palestine, and saw 
Constantine there, while lie tiavelled through that country 
in the retinue of Diocletiau. He was ordained priest by 
Agapius, bishop of Cssiarea, where he contracted an in¬ 
timacy with Pam phi ins, an eminent presbyter of that 
church* During the persecution under Dtocletiuti, Jie ex¬ 
horted the Christians to sulfer resolutely for tbe faith of 
Christ; and particularly assisted his friend Pamphilus, t^ho 
suffered martyrdom iu the year 309, after two years im¬ 
prisonment lu tbe time of the same persecution he went 
to Tyre, where he was an eye-witness of the glorious com¬ 
bats of the five Egyptian martyrs. He was likewiie in 
Egypt and at Thebais, where he saw the admirable coa- 

1 Cibbtir’i LiTet>—^jLchuJt't ?MniL-~^peclaiDr «nd Ouardlu, «jth iwlet, 
oct»vo edit. ISOS. * 
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AUincy oF many martyn. of both sexes^ and was himsetf 
imprisoned. He has been reproached with having offered 
incense to idois in this persecution, in order to free himself 
from prison. This imputation was fixed upon him by Po- 
tomon, bbhop of Hcraclea, at the council of Tyre. Epi* 
pbanius informs u$ that Potomon, seeing Eusebius sitting 
in the council, cried out, " Is it dt, Eusebius, that you 
should sit, and that the innocent Athanasius should stand 
to be judged by you ? Who can bcai such things as these i 
Tell me, were not you in prison with me during the time 
of the persecution ? I lost an eye in defence of the truth; 
but you are maimed in no part of your body, nor did you 
suffer martyrdom, but are whole and alire. By what means 
did you escape out of prison, unless you promised our 
persecutors tliat you would do the detestable thing, and 
perhaps have done it Epiphanius adds, that Euaebius, 
hearing this, rose and broke the assembly, saying, ** If, 
when you are out of your own country, you say such 
things against us, it is certain that your accusers must be 
in the right: for, if you exercise your tyranny here, you 
will do it with much more assurance iu your own country.’* 
ValesiQs observes, from the above*cited passage of Epi¬ 
phanius, that those persons are mistaken, who relate that 
Eusebius had sacj^ificed to idols, and that it was openly 
objected to him in the council of Tyre; since Poioinou 
did not charge him with it, but only grounded a suspicion 
on his being dismissed safe and whole. Besides, as Cave 
very properly remarks, iiad be really sacrificed, the dis¬ 
cipline of die church was then so rigid, that be would have 
been degraded from his orders; at least, would never have 
been advanced to the episcopal dignity. Dr. Lardncr iios 
also brought various authorities to prnye this accusation 
unfounded. 

Wl4en the persecution was over, and peace restored to 
the ebureb, Eusebius was elected bishop of Caesarea, in 
Palestine in the room of Agapiua, who was dead ; and diii 
was about the year 313 or 315, He bad afterwards a con¬ 
siderable share in the contest relating to Arius, priest of 
Alexandria; whose cause he, as well as otlier bUhops of 
Palestine, defended at first, upon a persuasion that Arius 
had been unjustly persecuted by Alexander, bishop of 
Alexandria. He not only wrote to that bishop in favour of 
Ariufl, but likewise, not^ being able to procure his restora¬ 
tion, permuted him and hb followers to preserve their 
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rank, and to bold in their cbarches, the ordinary assemblies 
of the faitliful, on condition that they should submit to their 
bishop, and intreat him to restore them to comnmnion. He 
assisted at tbe couticii of Nice, held in the year 325, and 
made a speech to the emperor Constantine, at whose ri^bt 
band he was placed, when lie came to the couiiciL He 
at first refused to admit of the term Consubstantial; and 
the long and formal opposition which be made to it occa¬ 
sioned a suspicion for which there seems to be very good 
ground, that be was not altogether sincere, wheniie sub¬ 
scribed, as he did at length, to the Nicene creed. About 
the year 330 he was present at the council of Antioch, in 
which Eustathius, bishop of that city, was deposed, but 
ilmiigh he consented to his deposition, and was elected to 
the see of Antioch in his room, he absolutely refused it ; 
and when tbe bishops wrote to CoRstaiithie to desire him 
to oblige Eusebius to consent to the election, he wrote also 
- to the emperor, to request him that he would not urge 
him to accept of it; which Constantine readily granted, 
and at the same time commended his moderation. Euse¬ 
bius assisted at the council of Tyre held in the year 335 
against Athanasius; and at the assembly of bishops at 
rusalein, wlien the church was dedicated there. He was 
sent by those bishops to Constantine, to defend what they 
had done against Athanasius; and it As then that he pro¬ 
nounced hia panegyric upon that emperor, during the pub¬ 
lic rejoicings in the SOtb year of his reign, which was the 
last of his life. He was honoured with very particular 
marks of Constantine^s esteem : he frequently received 
letters from him, several oF which are inserted in his books; 
and he was often invited to the emperor's table, and ad¬ 
mitted into private discourse with him* When Constan¬ 
tine wanted copies of the scriptures for the use of those 
churches which he had built at Constantinople, he com¬ 
muted the care of transcribing them to Eusebius, whom 
he knew to be.well skilled in those affairs; and when 
Eusebius dedicated to him his book concern lit g Easier,'^ 
he ordered it immediately to be translated into Latin, and 
desired our author to communicate as soon os possible the 
other works of that nature which he had then in hand. 

Eosebius did not long survive Constantine, for he died 
about the year 33H, according to Dupin; or the year 340, 
according to Valesius. He wrote several great and im¬ 
portant work^, of which among those that are extant, we 
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har€j 1* “ Chronicon diinded into two parts, and car^ 
ried dowD to A, D, 325 ; io which, not Long before the 
council of Nice, Cave supposes this work to have been 
hniahed. The hrst part, which is at present extretneljr 
mutilated, conuins an history of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
Medea, Feraians, Lydians, Jews, Egyptians, from 
the of the world. In the second part, which 4s 

called ** Canon Chronicus/* he digests the history of the 
several nations according to the order of time. St, Jerom 
translated both parts into Latin: but we have remaining 
of the version of the hrst part, only some extracts, con¬ 
taining the names of the kings, printed with the transla¬ 
tion of the aecond part. It waa printed at Basil, and after* 
wards published more accurately by Arnauld de Pontac, 
bishop of Baras, at Qourdeaux in 1604. But tio person ever 
undertook to collect the Greek fragments of the original, 
till Joseph Scaijger published them at Leyden, 1606, in 
folro, under the following title: Thesaurus teutporum, 
complectens Euscbii Pamphili chronleon Latine, S. Hie- 
ronymo interpreter cum ipsius chronic! fragnientis Gr^cis 
antehac non editis, et auctores omnes derellcta ab Eusebio 
coiitinuantes. Edeute Josepho Justo Scaligero, qui notas et 
castigationes in Eusebium, nec non Isagogicorum Chrono^ 
Jogise canon urn iilwB tres adjecit,*' There was another 
edition, much enlRged, printed at Amsterdam in 1658, 
in 2 vols. foJ. under the care of Alexander Morus. Dupin 
says, that this work of Eusebius displays a prodigious 
extent of reading, and consummate erudition. It is ne^ 
cewary to biive read an inhuite number of books and an- * 
cient monutnents, in order to compile an universal lilatury ; 
and to have been master of a very clear understanding at 
the same time, in order to collect such a multitude of facts, 
and dispose them In their proper order. This is an 
mense labour, which Is a strong proof of the vast reading 
and prodigious memory of Eusebius. It must be owned, 
indeed, t^t AfricaiiU3*s Chronicle was of great service to 
him, and that he has copied that author throughout hts 
work. However, he lias corrected several of African us'i 
mistakes, though he bas fallen into others himself* But 
it it almost impossible not to err in a work of such vast 
extent and difficulty as an universal chronicle. Mistakes 
are excusable in k performance of this kind ; nor can they 
hinder it from being deservedly considered as one of the 
most UMful works of andquity.'^ 
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His next work is, 2. ** Praeparatiotiis Evangelicse, libri 
XV,** Valesius tells us that this book, as well as his 
treatise De Demonstratione EvangelicS l/* was written be^* 
fore the Nicene council, since they are expressly cited ia 
bis ** Ecclesiastical History,** wbich^ Valesius affirms to 
hare been written aUo before it; but Cave is of opioioji 
that the book De Prseparatione Evangelic^” was written 
after that council, uudoubtediy after his Cbronicon/* 
since his ** Canones Chronici** are expressly cited in it. 
3, De Demonstratione Evangelic^** We have of thif 
work only ten books extant, though Eusebius wrote twenty, 
A beautiful edition of this and the former book was printed 
in Creek by Robert Stephens in 1544 and 1543, in 2 volsw 
fob They were reprinted at Paris, in 2 vols, fob 

with a new version of the book ** De Pra^paratione,** by 
the Jesuit Francis Vigerus, and with Donatus*s translation 
of the book ** De Demonstratione.** 4, Historiis Ec¬ 
clesiastics, hbri VJ* containing the history of the church 
from the beginning to the death of Licinius the elder, 
which includes a period of 324 years, Valesius observes, 
that he wrote this after almost all his other worksand 
Cave says, that it was written after the Nicene council, 
since he mentions in it not only his Chronicon/* but 
likewise his treatise De DemonstrationeJ* At the end 
of the eighth book we find a smalt treatise Of the 
Martyrs of Palestine;** in which he describes the mar¬ 
tyrdom of those who suffered for the faith of Christ in 
that province. This has been erroneously confounded 
with the 3th book of the history ; whereas it is a sepamte 
tract, which serves fur a supplement to that book. The 
Ecclesiastical History has been often translated and printed: 
but the best edition is that of Henry Valesius, who, having 
remarked the defects of all the former translations, under- 
took a new one, which he baa joined to the Greek text 
revised by four manuscripts, and has added notes full of 
erudition. Valesius*a edition was printed at Paris in 1659 
and 1671, and at Franefort in 1672, with the rest of the 
ecclesiastical historians. It was printed ^ain at Cambridge 
in 1720, in three vols. folio, by William Reading, who has 
joined to the notes of Valesius such observations of modern 
authors as he could eoUect; but, in Le Clerc’s opinion, 
somewhat too h^irsh, they might as well have been placed 
at the end of the book, si nee they are much inferior to 
those of Valesius, both for style and matter; and appear 
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with the satu€ jisadvaritage as an ordhiary painting pliiced 
by the work of an emhicnt master*'* 

Eusebius wrote* 5* “ Contra Hieroclem lihev*** Hieroclea 
had written a book luiUcr the name of Phi^alethesp against 
the Christian religion; in which, to render it ridiculous^ 
he had compared Apollontus Tyantcus with Christ, afhrcn^ 
ing that the former had worked miracles as well as the lat-» 
ter, and was ascended to heaven as wcU as he* Against 
this work of H[erodes, Eusebiuses book was w'fitten ; and 
it is printed at the end of the ** De Demonstratione Evan¬ 
gelic^,*' and at the end of Philostratns De vita ApoU 
loniU* 6. ** Contra Marcclluni, librl IL’* and ** De Ec- 
clcsiastiea Theologia, lihri IlL^* This work was designed 
to confute IVIarcdUi^, bishop of Ancyra, wlio was con¬ 
demned for 8abcltiani$iii in the synod at Constantinople in 
the year and was written at the desire of that synod* 

It is subjoined also to the book “ Do Demonstradone**’ 
7* “ Episiola ad CiEsarienses de fide Nicsena/' Socrates 
and Theodoret have preserved this in their ecclesiastical 
histories* 8^ “ Dc locis Hebraicis," containing a geogra¬ 
phical description of all the countries, cities, and places, 
mentioned in the Old Testament* It was translated into 
Latin, and at the same time enlarged and corrected b}* 8t. 
Jerom* Tlie^rjginal, with that translation, and a new ver^ 
sion, with learned notes, was publisiied by James Bon-^ 
freriiis at Paris in 1631 and 1659* 9* “ Or^io de laudihus 

Constantini,** mentioned a1>ove, which is printed at the 
end of the Ecclesiastical History. 10* ** De vita Constan- 
tini, libri iV.” This is rather a [lanegyric than a life, 
being written in a florid and oratorical style* Some have 
denied this to be Eusebius's ; but Cave thinks their argu¬ 
ments so inconsiderable, as not to deserve a particular 
answer* It is subjoined to the Ecclesiastical History* i|* 
** Expositio in Oanticoru Canticorum*** This was not writ¬ 
ten entirely by Kusebins, but compiled partly out of his 
writings, and partly out of those of Athanasius, Didymus, 
8t* Gregory of NysseUt and others. Jt was published in 
Greek witii Polyclironius and Psellns by Meursius at Ley* 
den, 1617, 4to* 12* “Vitae propheturum,” asciibcd to 
Eusebius in an ancient manusciipt, and published with 
the Cutnmentartes' of Procopius on Isaiah, in Greek and 
Latin, by Curterius, at Paris, 1580, jn folio* ]3* Ca¬ 
non es s aero rum evangeltorum The translation of 

,these hy 8t* Jerom is published among that father’s workf^ 
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and in tlie “ Bibliotheca Patrum;^ “ Apologia pro 
Origene liber primnB,'* translated by Ruffitius, is published 
in St Jerom’s works* St* Jerotn tells us that Eusebius was 
the sole author of the ** Six Books of the Apology for 
Origen,'* ascribed to his Mend Pamphilus : but it is evi¬ 
dent from the testimony of Eusebios himself, and from 
tliat of Photius, that he wrote the first five books in con¬ 
junction with Pamphilus, and added the sixth after the 
death of that martyr* The I-atin translation of the first 
book of this work is all that we have resnaining of it, 15* 
Sernto in tlEud, Sero sabbatorutn. Item, De Angelis ad 
monumentum visis*" These two sermons were published 
in Greek and Latin by Combefisius* Besides these works 
of Eusebius, there are several exta[it in MS, wliich have 
not yet been published i and the titles of several, which 
are not extant. Of the latter kind, the thirty books 
“ against Porphyr}^,” (though Cave makes but twenty-five) 
are,” says Le Clerc, ** in all probability the greatest loss 
which we have sustained with respect to the writings ot 
Eusebius; for we might have learned from them the ob¬ 
jections of the most learned philosopher of his time, and 
the ansv\ers of the moat learned bishop also of his time.” 

Fhottus has said of Eusebius, that he was a man of ex¬ 
tensive learning, but that his style is neither agreeable nor 
polite* Dupin observes, that he was one of the most learned 
uieli of antiquity, as his friends and enemies have equally 
acknowledged ; and that tUei;| was none among the Greek 
writers who had read so much ; but remarks, that he uever 
applied himself to the polishing bis works, and is very 
negligent ia his style. Dr* Jortin styles Eusebius “ the 
most learned bishop of his age, and the father of eccle¬ 
siastical history. Like the illustrious Origen,^’ says he, 
“ of whom he was very fond, he hath had warm friends 
and inveterate enemies; and the world hath ever been 
divided in judging of his theological sentiments, Ihe 
Arlans and Unitarians Jiave always laid claim to him—and 
in truth any party might be glad to have hinHi'-^He scrupled 
at first to admit the word Con substantial, because tt was 
unscriptural; but afterwards, for the sake of peace ami 
quiet, he complied with it in a sense which be gave to it. 
He seems to have been neither an Arlan nor an A thanaslao, 
but one who endeavoured to steer a middle course, yet in¬ 
clining more to the Arians than the Athaiiasians*’^ Le Clerc 
had a dispute withCav'C about the orthodoxy of Eusebius; 
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wbo» as Cave saldj was a ConsubstantUKst, but^ according 
to Le Cierc, an Arlan, which last opinion appears to us 
most probable^ as he associated with Arins, and joined 
111 the condemnation of the Athanasians* Brucker, speak¬ 
ing of bis ** Preparatjo etDein oust ratio Evatigeiica/’ says, 
that had this celebrated w'ork been ^ore free from preju* 
dice; had he taken more care not to be imposed upon by 
spurious authorities; bad he more clearly uuderscood, from 
the leading principles of each sect, its peculiar language ; 
had he distinguished the pure doctrine of Plato from that 
of the later Platonists; had ho more accurately marked the 
points of dilTerence between the tenets of the sectiirian 
philosophers and the doctrine of Christy liU works would 
h^ve been much more valuable.' 

EUSBIBIUS. Of the bishops of this name who lived in 
the fourth or fifth centuries, Ihe following only seem de¬ 
serving of brief notice. They were in general polemics, 
and their lives were spent in controversy, for or against the 
Arian doctrines. Of these, EuSBfilcrs, bishop of Berytus 
and Nicomedia in the fourth century, adopted the errors 
of Ariua, persecuted St. Atbanasius, was assiditous about 
the emperor Constantine till his death, and gained Con- 
stantiua and all the imperial family to his party. Eusebius 
usurped the see of Constantinople, after procuring the 
banishment of Paul, the legal bishop, and died in ^he 
year 342** 

EUSEBIUS (EmissknUs}, 4 p called from hUt being bishop 
of Emessa, waa among the disciples of Eusebiu^i of Cesarea, 
and died about the year 359. Several works arc a^scribed 
to him, which appear to belong to more modern authors: 
they are in the library of the fatnera^ * 

EUSEBIUS (St*), bishop of Verceli, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, was a warm defender of St. Athanasius, whose firmness 
on that occasion offending the emperor Constantins, be 
was sent into entile* At his return he opposed Auxentlus, 
the Arian bishop of Milan. He died about the year 3TD. 
A Latin version of the four Evangelists is attributed to him, 
which was published at Milan by John Andrew Trici, 174S, 
4to; and whether this version was really by St* Eusebius or 
not, it is said to be very valuable. Two of his lettcra are 
in the library of the fathers, * 

j 
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EUSEBIUS (St,} bishop of Samosata, m the fourth 
century, at first joined the Arian party. The aee of An¬ 
tioch being vacant, they agreed with the orthodox to choose 
Meletus btshop, and entrusted Eusebius with the decree 
of this election; but St. Mejctus declaring immethaUily for 
the catholic faith, theAiians, supported by the emperor 
Valens, resolved to depose him. Ensehius, inforrtied of 
their mi sc ht evens design, retired to his diocese, with the 
writings wUn-h had been entrusted to him. On this mes¬ 
sengers were dispatched after him, ai\d the emperor’s en¬ 
voy ihreatened to cut off his riglii hand, if lie did not 
deliver up the act of election ; but Eusebius preseniiiig his 
two hands, said he would suffer them both to be cut off, 
rather than part with this act, unless in presence of all 
those who had entrusted him with it. In the year 353 he 
subscribed to the Nicene faith in the council of Antioch, 
and went to Caesarea in Cappadocia in the year 371, at 
the request of St, Gregory the elder, of NaBiaiizen, to elect 
St. Basil bisliop of that city. His zeal for the faith caused 
him to be banished by Valens in the year 37 3, during 
which exile he went disguised as a soldier, lo comfort the 
orthodox under their persecutions. After the death of 
Valens, 8t, Eusebius assisted at the council of Antioch m 
the year 378, and was employed by the members of it, to 
visifsome eastern churches, which he did with good suc¬ 
cess in Mesopotamia, and part of Syria ; buc having or¬ 
dained Maris, lishop of the Atle city of Doliche in Syria, 
on Jus cnieritig the city to put him in possession of bis 
church, a woman of the Arian party tlir^w a tile upon his 
head, which w^ounded him mortally. In hU last moments 
lie sought and obtained a promise from those who attended 
him, tliat the woman shiudd not be prosecuted; which 
was done nevertheless, hut the catholics procured her par¬ 
don. St. Gregory of Nazimizen, and St. Basil, wrote se¬ 
veral letters to St. Eusebius.* 

EUSTACHIUS [Bartholomw), one of the moat cele¬ 
brated anatomifits of the sixteenth century, was a native of 
San Severino, a village in Italy, He was educated at Rome, 
where he first conceived a bias in favour of medicine, and 
especially of anatomy, and cultivated Uie latter with such 
success, that lie was appointed to the professor’s chair in. 
that college, libs life probably passed in the quiet pursuit 

1 Dupia.^Uiluei-'BCb. Hist, rot 11. p. 1^6* 
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of his studies and exercise of his profession, as no other 
events are on record coticerniLig him. He died at Rome 
in 1574. Eustachius was the author of several works, the 
greater part of which are losL His treatise De Contro* 
verSiis Anatomicorutn,** which was one of the most con¬ 
siderable of Ills productions, is much regretted. His opus* 
cula which remain appeared under the following titles, 
•'Opuscula Anatomica, nempe de Renum structura, ofhcio, 
et administratione: de auditCks organ o : ossium ex amen; 
de xnotu capitis : de vena azygos dicitur, et de alia, 
quoc in iiexu brachii communem profundam producit: de 
dentibus," Veiiet t563, and again in 1674, with the notes 
of Films. An edition was also published at Leyden, in 1707, 
under the snperintendance of Boerhaave. He has the 
merit of several discoveries in anatomy ; beiitg the first 
who described the renal capsules, the Uioracic duct, and 
the passage leading from the throat to the internal car, 
which is still called from him the Eustachian tube* A se* 
ries of figures engraved on copper were mentioned in his 
“ Opuscuia*’ as nearly finished ; but they were not disco¬ 
vered until 1714, when they were published at Rome by 
Lancisi, physician to pope Clement XL in one volume, 
folio. These plates were again published, but not well 
printed, at Geneva in 1717. The edition of Rome in 1728 
is excellent; but the one published at the same cii;^ iu 
1740, by Petriolt, is less valuable. The same work was 
twice published at Leyden, under the direction of AI bin us, 
viz, ill 1744 and 1762, Eustachius edited the lexicon of 
Etotian at Venice iu 1666, under the title of " Erotiani, 
Oreeci scriptoris vetustissimi, vocum, qux apud Hippo- 
tratem aunt, coilectio, cum annotatioiiibus Eustachii,’’ in 
quarto,’ 

EUSTATHIUS (St.) a pious and learned bishop of 
Berea, was born at Sida in Pamphilia, and translated to 
the see of Antioch in the year 323. He assisted at the 
council of Nice in ihe year 325, and zealously defended 
the orthodox faith against the Artans, who accused him of 
infamous crimes, deposed him, and procured his banish¬ 
ment, by Constantine, to Trajaiiopolls in Thrace, where he 
died, about the year 337. He wrote several works, of 
which we have none reroaiiiing but his ** Treatise on the 
Pythoness;^* which Leo Allatius published iu 1689, 410 ^ 
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witS another treatise on the “ Exatimeron,*’ which U ako 
attributed to St. Eustatliius, but probably written hy a 
more modern author. It is in the library of the fathers, 
and was published separately at Lyons, 1624, 4to.' 

EUSTATHIUS, a learned critic of the tv^elfth century, 
was born at Constantinople. He was at first masti^r of the 
rhetoricians frfutorm^ vtagisUrJ^ and afterwards deacon 
of the greatchnrchj under tlie patriarchate of Lucas Cliry- 
sobergus, who arrived at that dignity in 1155, and appears 
to have conferred many favours on Eustatius. Having been 
elected bishop of Myra in Lycia, be iiad accepted the 
office, and was about to be consecrated, wiien the emperor 
Etnannel Comnenus sent a cong^ d^ctlre to the synod, en¬ 
joining them to choose him archbishop of Thessalonlcu. In 
this he diEiplayed great prudence, knowledge of busluess, 
and extensive learning, as appears by his works. In 11 so 
lie was one of the prelates Who remonstrated against the 
order of Emanuel Comnenns to erase from the Greek catc- 
ehism, a censure of what is said of Cod by Mahomet in 
the Alcoran. Five years after, we Rnd Eusebius displaying 
his spirit and regard for his (lock in a remarkable manner. 
Andronicus Comuenus, con sin-german of the emperor 
Emanuel, had usurped the throne, by causing Alexis, the 
son and successor of Emanuel, to be stranded in 1183. 
This act of barbarity procured Andronicus many enemies, 
and among the rest Alexis Comnenns, the nephew of 
Emanuel, to whom he had been cup-bearer, and who was 
afterwards banished to Scytliia by him. Alexis went then 
to Sicily, to the court of William 11. surnamed the Good, 
and excited him to declare war against the empire of Con* 
standnople. The king of Sicily, who appears to have 

wanted little persuasion on this occasion, raised an army, 
}>assed the straight^ and took the city of Diiras. lie then 
went by sea to Theasalonica, which he besieged both by 
sea a.nd land. Eustathius would not fur a moment quit his 
hock amidst so many dangers, but shut himself up in the city, 
endured the hardships of the siege, witli the greatest for¬ 
titude, and exhorted hU people to bear with Chrisuaii pa¬ 
tience the chastisements of the Almighty. The city 
at last taken hy the cowardice of the governor, and was 
pillaged, the churches themselves not being spared, and 
the inhabitani-s were treated with the utmost cruelty by the 
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conquerors. Eustathius, not fearing their power, addressed, 
bimseif with so much spirit and eloquence to the Sicilian 
commanders, as to obtain a considerable alieviatlqu of the 
Buderings of the Inhabitants, frum which they were entirely 
delivered the following year. Nicetas alinbutes this in a 
great measure to the prayers of their archbishop. The 
time of hU death is unknown, but he appears to have been 
alive in 1194- 

The learned works for which he is chieHy memorable 
are his “ Commentaries upon Homer and DiotiySiUs Pe- 
riegetes/’ His “ Commentaries upon Homer'* were first 
published with that jpoetat Rome in 1550^ under the pon^ 
tificate of Julius 111. to whom they were dedicated; and 
were reprinted by Frobenius at Basil ten year^ after They 
are very copious, and frequently illustrate the text; but are 
principally valued by grammarians, for the great assistance 
they aHTord, in understaudhig the Greek language. The 
learned Dtiport, in his Gnocnologia Homeriua/* wonders 
that Eustathius, who was a Christian and an archbishop, 
should never mention Holy Scripture, and very seldom the 
ecclesiastical writers, throughout his Commentaries, though 
he bad so many opportunities of introducing both. Fabru 
cius, however. Imputes this silence to hla having collected 
the materials of them from the more ancient commenta^ 
tors upon Homer, who knew nothing of the sacred books, 
which is not improbable. Eustathiuses ** Commentaries 
upon the Periegesis of Dionysius/* were first published at 
Paris in 1577, but very imperfectly ; they were afterwards 
greatly augmented by Fabricius, who supplied a hiatus 
between verses and 917; and this addition was in¬ 
serted in its proper place by Hudson, in his edition at Ozc- 
ford, 1697, 8VO. 'From the similarity of tbe name, the 
** Loves of Ismenias and Ismene** have very unjustly been 
attributed to him. ** Eustathii Comment, in Hejts^meron,** 
Leyden, t629, has also by some been aitrlbuted to him, 
but the real author and the time he lived are unknown* 
Among the M8S. in the library of the Escurial, are two dis¬ 
courses attributed to him; the one, ** Oratio ad eos qui in 
templo eraut Sancti Myroblytae, id est Demetrii, in prin- 
cipio indictidnts, anno mundi 6702 (A. C. 1194)/' the 
othery Oratio ad Micbaelem Slalhmitem, Saccularium et 
Chartopbylacem, quod ssepe cum oielodiis celebrare de- 
beaut memoriam Sancti tnartyris Demetrii.** Oudin, who 
informs us of these manuscripts, adds, that aipong the MSS. 
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opoin paper, in the library of Basil, there is a very beauti¬ 
ful one in GreeL, of the c|uari:o size^ fvhleti th titled The 
HomiLiei of Eustatlhus t|ie metropolitan of rheasalonica,” 
and in the Bodleian are i$ome MS8, attributed to hion, ao, 
an “ Oratio in Iinperatorem Km. Comnennm“ Suppti- 
eaiio/' as it appears to be^ ad euiidem Iinperatorem^ iio^ 
tnkie civitatis cum slccitate laboravit,’^ & ** Lametitatio in 
obitu fratris/* Iti the same collection also, are two tunerat 
orations delivered on the death of Eustathius, one of which 
Fabricius assures us was by Michael Chonita Acominat^ 
archbishop of Athens ^ the other bears the name of Euthy-^ 
inius, who, according to Fabnems and Oudiu, was £uthy« 
nius Zig^benus, or Zigadenus, who houri&hed under 
Alexis Comnenua, but this is doubtful. Du Cange notices 
a correspondence between Eustathius and Michael PseJIus 
in the French king's Ubrarj^, and in that of Vienna is a 
commentary by him on John of Damascus's hymn for the 
day of Fentecost. in Aldus's collection of Greek gram- 
znarians is a treatise by him on the dialects used by Ho¬ 
mer. The manuscript copies of his Conitiientary on Homer 
are not scarce in France, and there are sonic in Italy, of 
which Polito availed himself when he began bia new edi-s 
tion of Eustathius iti IT30, &c. but he Huisbed only the 
first five books of the lUad. The only complete editions 
are those mentioned above.' 

EUSTRATIUS, bishop of Nice, flourished in the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century^ and was celebrated for his 
polemic writings in divinity, and his philosophical works. 
Anna Comnena says of him, that ** he was a man wise in 
divine knowledge; and, in the profane disputations of.the 
schools, superior to the best ornamenta of the academy, 
and the porch/' His Greek commentaries on Arisrotte's 
latter analytics, and on his ethics, are still extant; the for¬ 
mer published at Venice in 1534, the latter at the salne 
place in 1536, and at Paris in 1543, A work against Chry- 
soianuB OD the Holy Ghost is said also to be extant in ma¬ 
nuscript. 

There was another £usthaticj3, a priest of Constanti- 
tiople, whose time is not exactly known, but conjectured 
to be the sixth century* Photius has given a character of 
bis writings, and an account of a work by him on the state 
of the dead, and a life of the patriarch Eutychius* * 

1 Psbr. Bill], GnDe.--Chau1epie.—Suii Onompsit, 
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EUTHYMIU3 (Zigaurnus, or Zigadengs, for it U read 
both ways ; and though the name has iUe appearance of a 
Gentile adjective^ no place is known frum which 4 can be 
derived) a Greek monk of Constantinople, was in favour 
with the emperor Alexis Coiiinenus, whom lie survived^ 
the emperor dying in At the command of Alexis, 

he composed his great work, entitled Banoplia dogmatica 
OrthodoxtE fidei,’’ or, the whole armour of the doctrine of 
the orthodox faiths against heretics of all kinds; which has 
lately been rendered famous by being cited in the dispute 
concerning 1 John v, 7. It was printed at Leyden, 1556, 
iivo, and reprinted at Tergovist in Wallachia, 1710, He 
wrote besides nine other works on various theological sub- 
jectSj which are enumerated by Fabrichis, in hi$ Biblioth* 
Crete. 1, V, c. 11: the principal are a commentary ou the 
four Gospels and the Psalms, and on Solomon’s Song : 
these commentaries are litcmlj moral, and allegorical; but 
in khe use of allegory, he is more rational than most of the 
authors of the thirteenth century. In some of his works 
he very highly praises Alexis for his theological knowledge 
and excellence in dispntatioti It is not known at what 
time he died* We have mentioricd him above as the sup¬ 
posed author of a funeral oration on the Greek commenta¬ 
tor Eustathius. There is also a Georgius Zigabenus men¬ 
tioned by FabricinsJ 

EtrrOClUS, of Ascalon in Palesime, a Greek mathe- 
maticiao of the sixth century, was one of tike most intelli¬ 
gent of those who lived in the decline of Greek Literature, 
ile wrote Commentaries on the Conics of Apollonius, which 
were addressed to Anthemius, and are inserted in Halley’s 
edition of that authori published at Oxford in 1710 ; and 
on the most important works of Archimedes, which lately 
appeared ivith every advantage of elegance and correct^'^ 
ness, in the folio edition of Archimedes, issued from the 
Clarendon press in 1792, which wa« prepared for publica^ 
tion by TorcUi of Verona. Kutocius has some of the best 
qualiiies of a commentator. He very seldom possci over 
a difficult passage in his author without explaining it, or a 
chasm in the reasoning without supplying the defect. His 
remarks are usually full ; and so anxious is he to render 
the text perspicuous, that sometimes he undertakes ta 
elucidate where his author may be thought sufficiently 
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clear* Writers have differed out his age; Saitius^ one 
of the latest, and generally most accurate, authorities^ 
places *him in the fiftfk century ; but Eutocius addresseii 
Anthemius; and wc find from his own writings, that Isi* 
dorus was his preceptor, both of whom were, according to 
Procopius, the architects of the churcli of St. Sophia, built 
at Constantinople, about the year 532 ; consequently^ 
Eutocius must have fiaurished m the middle of tlie sixth 
century.' 

EUTHOPIUS (FLjVVIUS), an Italian sophist, according 
to Suidas, but probably a Greek by birth, wrote a com* 
pendtous history of lloinan affairs, divided into ten books, 
from the foundation of the city to the reign of Valena, to 
whom it was dedicated: that is, to A. 1). 364* He was 
secretary to Constantine the Great, and afterwards served 
as a soldier under Julian the Apostate, whom he attended 
in his unfortunate expedition againsc the Persians* Jt ap¬ 
pears, too, that he bore the ofiices of Proconsul, and Prs- 
torSan Prsefect. There have boen two opinions about his 
religion, some supposing him to have been a Christian, 
others a heathen. The former ground their opinion chietly 
upon a passage, where he speaks of Julian as a persecutor 
of Christians; Nimius Heligionis ChrbtianeB insectator, 
perinde tamen ut cruore abstineretj” a persecutor of the 
Christian religion, yet abstaining from sanguinary methods* 
But it IS more proWble that he was an heathen, not only 
from his situation and character under Julian, but from the 
testimony of Nicephorus Gregoras, wlio declares him to 
have been ** of the same age and sect” with that emperor. 
Vossiua tliinka that he might be neither Christian nor hea* 
then ; and seems inclined to rank him with many others of 
his times, who hesitated between the two religions, without 
embracing either* A passage in some editions of his his¬ 
tory, in which he speaks of Jesus Christ as our God and 
Lord, is acknowledged to be spurious. The best editions 
of Eutropius, are those of Haver camp, 1729, and of Ver- 
heyk, published at Leyden in 1762, in 8vo, with every 
useful illustration* At the end of the tenth book, he pro^ 
mtaeft another hiatorical work, or rather a continuation of 
this; and he tells us, that he must raise his style, and 
double his diligence, when he enters upon the reign of 

1 TonlLi*! Avcbiiaedei, Qw>c. 1793 *—HqUod^i Dictloiury, SuppleiPQaL^ 
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such respectable and illustrious princes as Valens and Va* 
Jetman t*' but death, probabl^^ prevented the execution of 
his purpose* There arc two Ci^ek versions of this short 
biftory of Eutropius, one by Capito Lycius, and another 
by Pffianias, both ancient. There is a French iranslatioii 
by the abb6 Lezeau ; but no good one in English* Eutro^ 
pius has long been one of our moat common achooUbooks ; 
but as ills style is not of the fitst purity^ some eminent 
teachers have lately discontinued the use of his history.^ 
EUTYCtJES, originally a monk of the fifth century, 
and for his piety elected abbot of the convent near Con¬ 
stantinople to which he belonged, is said to have lived to 
an advanced age before he distij^guished hiimeif by any 
peculiar opinions. Then, through a violent desire to op¬ 
pose the Ncstoi'ian heresy, which was supposed to divide 
the nature of Christ into two distinct persons, he became 
the leader of a new heresy, by absorbing the human natures 
of Christ entirely in the divine, and maintaining that the 
human body of Christ was only apparent. His doctrines 
were first noticed in a council assembled at Constantinople 
by Flaviatms, in the year 44^?, where they were condemned, 
and himself deposed from Ins dignity of abbot, Eutychoa, 
-however, had interest enough with the emperor Theodo¬ 
sius to procure another council at Ephesus, in the year 
449, in which the former acts were reversed, Flavian and 
other bishops who had opposed Eutyches deposed, and 
every thing carried with such violence, that this council is 
generally tiamed (riw3bf the convention of robbers. 

A third council was necessary to settle these differences; 
and pope Leo the F'irst, (called St. Leo, or Leo the Great} 
prevni led on Marcian, the successor of Theodosius, to call one 
at Chalcedon, which met in the year 451, and was reckoned 
the fourth ecumenical or general council* Six hundred 
and thirty bishops i^ere present* Here Eutyches was con¬ 
demned, though absent, and the, following doctrine laid 
down in opposition to his heresy: That in Christ two 
distinct natures were united in one person, without any 
change, mixture, or confusion*^' Yet even after this de- 
eision, violent disputes and divisions subsisted for a con¬ 
siderable time* It is uncertain what became of Eutyches 
after the council of Ephesus; Leo certainly applied to 
Marcian aucl to Pukheria to have him deposed ; but whe- 
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(her lie succeetletl or not, h unkno^vn. T^vo supplications 
to Theodosius, one cotit'essioii, anU a fragment of another 
by Kutychcs, arc still extant. ^ 

EUTYCHES or EUTYCHUS,' a grammarian of the 
sixth century, was a discipte of Pnscian, and wrote a treatise 
De aspiratione,*^ which is noticed by Casslodoru^, in the 
ninth chapter of his work on Orthograpiiy. He left aUo 
two baokb', De discernendis conjugatjonibus, which Joa-^ 
chlm Canierarius printed along with some pieces by Vic- 
turinus and Servjns, at Tubingen, in 1537, 4to; but £u^ 
tyches's work is said to be printed more completely in the 
edition of the ancient grammarians by Pntchins, at Hano- 
ver, 1605, 4to. Simler says that the commentary of one 
SeduUus, oil Eutyches's work, is in the library at Zurich/ 
EUTYCHIUS, a Christian author, of the sect of the 
Melchites, was born at Cairo, in Egypt, in tlie year 876, 
and became eminent in tlie knowledge of physic ; which 
he practised with so much success and reputation, that 
even the Mahometans reckoned him one of the best phy¬ 
sicians in his time. Towards the latter part of his life, he 
applied himself to dlvioity' and was chosen in the year 
£^33, patriarch of Alexandria. He then took the name of 
Eutychins; for his Arabic name was Said Ebn Bacrick; 
Said, meaning happy, in Arabic, aa Eutychius docs iti 
Greek. He had the mis fortune not to be very acceptable 
to his people ; for there were continual jars between them, 
from bis first accession to the see, to the time of his death, 
which happened in the year 950, or, according to Saxius, 
in the year 9^0, He wrote annals from the beginning 'of 
tiie world to the year 900; in which may be found many 
things which occur no where else; but certainly many 
which were collected from legends, and are entirely fabu^ 
Ions. An extract from tliese Annals, under the title of 
Annals of the Church of Alexandria,^’^ was published by 
Selden, in Arabic and JLatln, London, 1642, 4to; and 
the Annals entire were published by Pocock, in Arabic and 
Latin, in 1659, Oxford, 2 vols. 4to, with a preface and 
notes by Selden, Besides these, Eutychius wrote a book 
** De rebns Sicillac,^’ after Sicily was conquered by the 
Saracens ; the manuscript of which is now in ihc public 
Jibraiy at Cambridge, subjoined to ihe Annals; also “A 
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disputation between the heterotlox and the Cbristkns," to¬ 
gether with some smati medical pcHbrinances/ 

EVAGKIUS, a Greek writer of the fifth century, com¬ 
posed a book under the title of Altercutio Symolds Jndu^i 
& Theophill Cbristtatii,*^ which may be seen in Martenne^s 
Thesaurus Anccdotorum/* The authors of the ** Histoire 
literuire de la France,” tom. il. have shewn that the author 
of thzH writing mentioned by Gennadius was not a Greeks 
but a French priest, who had been the disciple of St. Mar¬ 
tin* "Fhcy place him accordingly in the former lialf of the 
fifth century, and ascribe to him likewise the “ Consul- 
tationes sou deliberationes Zachaci Christiani & Apollonii 
philo-sophi,’* which Luke d^Acheri has printed in his “ Spi- 
cilegiiim,’’ tom. X.* 

KVAGRU/S (I’oNTicus, or HYpnauoniTA), a monk at 
the latter end of the fourth century, snrnamed Ponti- 
cus from the place of his nativity, not far from the Pon- 
tus Fuxinus, was at first lecturer of the congregation at 
Cssarea, af^erwai'ds deacon, and lastly made archdeacon 
of Constantinople, by Gregory Naalanzen, by whom he 
bad been instructed in the Scriptures y but wa^i obliged to 
ily that country in the year 3^5, on account of sotne 
picionsi thrown out against him by a person of consequence 
concerning his wife ; upon this, he devoted himself to tlic 
monastic life at Jerusalem, ami afterwards in Syria, where 
be espouseii tlie tenets of Origen, and propagated others 
which afterwards led to the Pelagian heresy* He wrote, 
1, ** Orationes, stve preces centum." 2* “Gnosticus, slve 
de iis, qui cognhionia muncre donati sunt, in anachoreta- 
ruin nsmn, sivc elementariutn, Hb. ii." 3, [Xr^l 

which tractate, is mualty ascribed to Kvagrius 
Scholastic ns, but without foundation. 4. Monachus, sive 
de vita activa.^’ 5. “ AntbiiTticns odversus tentantes dte- 
luoncs,” &c. All these are found in the BibU Patruin," and 
in Cotclerius’s ^‘Monum. Eccl. Grsec*’’ He died A.D. 3&9.® 
EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS, an ancient ecclesias¬ 
tical historian, was born at Epiphania, a city of Syria, 
about the year 536. He was sent to a grammar school at 
four years of age; and two years after, was seized with 
^he plague, as be himself informs us. He says, that 
tikis pestilence raged two and fifty years, and in a 

k Cave, vfli. H. — D^EJefbeloi.^-^lempnt BibU CurletiH*— Saitii OiiQrout. 
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man net desolated the earth ; and that he afterwards lost, 
daring die several stages of it, many of his children^ his 
wife, and several of his relations and servants. Quitting 
the gram mar-school, he applied himself to rhetoric ^ and 
makuig a great progress in that arc, was registered among 
the advocates, whence be obtained the name of ^crOlas- 
Ticus, a term signifying a lawyer. He practised law at 
Anilocli, where he gained the friendship of George the 
patriarch of that city, and was made hb counsellor and 
assessor. His authority appears to have been great in that 
city ^ for, in the year >92, when deprived of his wife and 
children, he married again, an holiday was kept, and a 
public marriage festiral celebrated in pompous shows, in 
the reign of Tiberius ConsUntinus, he had the dignity of 
C|Usestor conferred upon him ^ and not long after, when he 
had made an (wation in praise of Mauricius Augustus, upon 
the birtli of Theodosius, he was appointed prefect by Mau* 
rletiis. In the year 5S9 he attended Gregory, patriarch 
of Antioch, to Constantinople, in quality of counsellor, 
when lie appealed to the ^emperor and synod upon an ac-* 
cusatioii of incest, brought against hiui by a silversmith. 
Aker this he published ** 81 Books of Kcelesiastieal llis^ 
tory,’' beginning widi the year 431, wiiere Theodoret, 
Socrates^ and Sozomen, conclude, and ending with the 
year 594. It is not certain when he died^ Thocitis tells 
us, that his style is not unpleasant, though sometimes too 
redundant ^ but that, of all the Greek historians, he has 
most strictly adhered to the orthodox^ faith. Valesius ob* 
serves, that he has been less diligent in collecting the mo^ 
numeats of ecclesiastical antiquity than those of profane 
hi^ftory ; and indeed almost his whole sixth book is spent 
in giving an accQunt of the Persian war* Cave remarks of 
him, that he is too credulous in relating upon all occasions, 
fabulous stories of miracles said to be performed by the 
cross and relics of saints. His ecclesiastical history was 
published in Greek, by Robert Stephens, Paris, 1544 ; 
at Geneva, in Greek and Latin, in 1612 ; at Paris in 1673, 
with a new version and notes by Henry Valesius; and after¬ 
wards ro-puhlished at Cambridge, 1720, by William Read¬ 
ing, with additional notes of various authors; all of them 
in folio. Besides this history, there were “ Letters, re¬ 
lations, decrees, orations, and disputations/’ written chiefly 
in the name of Gregory of Antioch; but these are now lost; 
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&9 h likewise his ** Panegyric to the ecoperor Maqriciusv 
upon the birth of Theodoaius/’' 

EVANS (Abbl)> though a man oF gentas^ the friend of 
the 6r3t poets of the ticnesj and applauded by them, is novr 
hardly,ktvown. He was a man of remarkable wit and vi¬ 
vacity, and many of his repartees were long remembered 
and repeated at Oxford. He is generally styled Dr Evans 
the epigrammatist, and was one of the Oxford wits enu¬ 
merated ill the following distich (wretchedly imitated in 
the Additions to Pope, vol. L p, 1^3). 

Alina novem gennit cekbres Rhcdycina poetas; 

Bub, Stubb, Cotih, Ctabh, Trapp, Young, Carey, Tickelh Evans.” 

He is likewise mentioned in the Dunciad, book ib ver, 116, 
in company with Dr Young and dean Swift, ns one of the 
authors whose works bad been claimed by James More 
Smith. Dr Evans was of St. Job n^s college, Oxford, and took* 
the degree of M. A, March 23, 1699; that of B. D, April 
26f 1705, and D- D. May 16, [71|. He was bursar to bis 
college; vicar of St. Gyles's, Oxford ; and appeal's to iiave 
been intimate with Mr Pope, to who^ there are two let¬ 
ters by Inm in print, in one of which the initial letter W. 
(intended fbr his Chrbtian name] is by mistake put in¬ 
stead of that by which be used to sign himself. The time 
of his death we have not been able to ascertain. A good 
specimen of bis poems may be seen in Nichola’s Select 
ColliKJtion ; particularly “ The Apparition, occasioned by 
the publication of Tindars Rights of the Christian Church/* 
au admirable satire^ on that inhdeb “ Vertumnus, an 
epiatle to Mr. Jacob Bobart, £713/* and some of his best 
epigrams.' 

EVANS (Arise, or Rice, or according to Wood, JotJN), 
ms a Welch conjuror, of whom Wo^xl has extracted the foU 
lowing account from a manuscript life of the famous William 
Lilly, astrologer, written by him.<elf, and preserved in 
Ashrnole*fl museum. Evans is said to have applied his 
mind to astrology, after he had continued some time in the 
university of Oxford, where he was brought up* Then, 
entering into orders, be obtained a cure in Staffordshire ; 
but was forced to fly from it some years after, not only on 
account of debaucheries, for which he was infamous, but 
for giving judgment upon things lost, which,*' as Lilly 

* Oen. Dict^.—C at*} vol. 1.—^xji OooiDMt.. 
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knilli, “ is the on)y shatne of astrology.** He is described 
as the most satumine person that ever was beheld; of a 
middle stature^ broad forehead, beetle-browed, thick- 
shouldered, flat-nosed, full-lipped, down-looked, of black 
curling stifF hair, and splay-footed, But^ says Wood, to 
give hioi bis due, he had a most piercing judgment, na¬ 
turally, upon a figure of theft, and many other questions ; 
though for money he would at any time give contrary 
judgment. He was addicted to drinking, we are told, as 
well as to women ; and in his liquor was so very quarrel¬ 
some and abusive, that he was seldom without a black eye, 
or a bruise of some kind or other. He made a great many 
autimonial cups, upon the sale of which ho ]>rlticTpai]y 
subsisted. After he was farced from EnLield, he retired 
with his family to London; where Lilly found him in l£i32, 
and received from him in $tr actio ns in astrology. Wood re-i 
Utes, thut he had done sonic acts above and beyond astrology, 
having been well versed in the nature of spirits; and had 
many timen used the circular way of Itivocating, of which 
he produces the following instance: In J630 lie was de¬ 
sired by lord Both well and sir Keneliu Digby to shew them 
a^ipiiit; which he promised to do« When they were all 
the body of the circle which he had made, Ev^ins upon 
a siiddoD, a/icr some time of invocation, waa taken out of 
the room, carried into the field, and flung down near Bat¬ 
tersea Causey, close to the Thames. Next moruing a 
countryman going by to his labour, and espying a man in 
black clothes, caiuc to him; and awakening him, for it 
sizcms he was asleep, askeil him how lie came there. Evans 
hy this understood bis condition ; and, when Lilly inquired 
afterwards of him upon what account the spirits carried him 
away, he answered, that ho did not at the time of invocation 
make any su(Iiimigatlaii ; at which the spirits were vexed.” 
If the reader should be in pain about what became in the 
mean time of lord Botbwell and sir Kenelm Digby, we are 
able to make him easy upon that head. They botti got 
.home without any harm. During tlie leigns of Elizabeth 
and James L these ridicuJoas impostures were the fashion¬ 
able credvility of the times; and the greatest men were 
often the dupes of these pretendei^ to occult science^ Ben 
Jonson, in his excellent cotnedy of the Alcbcmise, for a 
time gave almost as fatal a blow to tlie black art, a.s Cer-* 
vantes did iu Spain to chivalry; but since avaiice and 
VoL XIIL Vd 
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curioiity are pmiona most difficult to conquer^ it rose 
again with fresh vigour^ and maintained its ground till the 
restoration. 

Evans published several almanacs and prognostications; 
two of whichf as Wood tells, he had seen ; one lor 1613^ 
with a Latin dedication to the bUhop of Worcester, and 
some good Latin verses at the end upon the stars and 
planets : the other for 1625, with this advertisement at 
the end : ** At my house, the f our Ashes iti the parish of 
Enfield, within the county of Stafford, are taught these 
arts; namely^ to read and understand the English ^ Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, to know in a very short time; also 
to write the rutiniiig secretary, set secretary, Roman, 
Italian, and court hands; also arithmetic and other 
tbematical scieocei*’* 

Absurd as this man appears to be, the strong-minded 
Warburton wrote ** An account of the Prophecies of Arise 
Evans/* 175K Dr. Jortin having mentioned Evanses name 
in his Remarks on Ecclesiastical History/* Warburton, 
who happened to have some of Evanses prophecies, pub¬ 
lished under the title of an Echo from Heaven/' sent 
Jortin an extract, with a large commentary upon it, which 
the doctor inserted tn the Appendix to the first book of his 
" Remarks^*' Warburton speaks here of Evans as a pro¬ 
phet, and mentions one of his visions as a prediction, 
which, be says, “ astonishes all who carefully consider it/' 
This exposed the bishop to some ridicule, particularly in 
a pamphlet entitled ** Confusion worse confounded; Hout 
on Hout; or the bishop of Gloucester's Commentary upon 
Rice or Arise Evans's Echo from Heaven, examined and 
exposed. By Iiidignatio/' 1772, 8vo» Indignatio, who 
employs learning, wit, and argument, in this pamphlet, 
was the rev* Henry Taylor, rector of Qrawley, and vicar 
of Portsmouth, and one of the writers against Gibbon*^ 

EVANS (Caleb), B. D* a dissenting minister of the 
liaptist persuasion at Bristol, was the son, and successor in 
the ministry, of the rev. Hugh Evans, M, A. pastor of a 
congregation at Broadxuead, in that city, where he was 
born, in 1737. Having gone^through the usual course of 
studies at the dissenting academy. Mile-end, London, he 
was admitted a preacher, and for some time exercised hli 
function in the metropolis, but afterwards became aisUlAnt 
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to hh father in the congregation at Broadmead^ Bristol. On 
his father^s death he succeeded bim^ and remaiued in that 
office for about thirty-two years, admired and beloved by bis 
people, and not less esteemed as the superintendant of a se¬ 
minary for the education of young men who were designed 
for the ministry* He was likewise a man of unwearied bene- 
Tolence, and l iberally promoted the establishment of schools 
for the instruction and clothing of destitute children at 
Broadmead, Downend, Mangotfield, &c. and himself set 
a bright example of personal charity and contTibutions, 
while be stirred up othcn to the performance of a similar 
duty. His publications haring procured him considerable 
reputation as a dirine and scholar, he received in 1789, the 
degree of D. D* from KingVcoUege, Aberdeen. He died 
of a paralytic affection, Aug. 9, 179 U Dr* Evans was 
twice married; first, in 1762, to miss Sarah Jeffries, the 
only daughter of the rev. Joseph Jeffries, of Taunton, 
in Someisetsbire, by whom he had five children, one of 
whom, Joseph Jeffries Evans, esq. a merchant of London, 
died very lately. Mrs* Evans died in 1771; and In 1774, 
Dr* Evans married miss Sarah Hazie, of Bristol, who sur* 
vived him. His publications are, 1. ** Sermons on the 
Scripture doctrine of the Son and Holy Spirit/* 1766, l2mo, 
in answer to a petulant attack on the doctrine of the Tri¬ 
nity by one WiUiams, who was, or pi^etended to be, a 
livery^servant. S* ‘A collection of Hymns, adapted to 
public Worship/* 1769, 19mou 3. “ An address to the 
jcrious and candid professors of Christianity/* 1772, 12mo, 
5th ediL 4. “ Christ crucified; or the Scripture doctrine 
of the Atonement, in four discourses/* 1789, 12ino* 5. 
Seventeen occaaioual Sermons, and a few tracts on fugitive 
subjects.* 

EVANS (Evan), a Welch divine and poet, wai born at 
Cynhawdrew, in Cardiganshire, about 1730, and was en¬ 
tered of Jesuf college, Oxford, about the beginning of 
17Ji, where he probably took a bachelor's degree, but 
left college afker taking orders, and officiated as curate in 
aereral places, particularly Newick in Kent, Llanvair 
Taihaiam in Dedbigbsbire, and Towyn in Meiion. He 
was at the same dme an astidtious student of Welch lite-* 
rature^ employing all his lebure hours in transcribing an - 
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cieni tnftn 11 scripts^ of which labour he left behind him 
about an hundred volumes of various sizes- Haviog passed 
a great part of his life in such pursuits^ without being able 
to procure the smallest promotion in the church, his for¬ 
titude deserted him, and, to chase away his vexations, he 
fell into that which increased them, a habit of drinking, 
which at times produced sytnptomi of derangement, and 
precluded his chance of obtaining any new friends. He 
inherited a small freehold in Cardiganshire, which he con* 
veyed oyer to a younger brother to raise money to support 
himself at the university- Such a sacrifice to the laudable 
ambition of learning ought not to have gone unrewarded* 
Air- Evans died at hU birth-place in 1790- In 1764 he 
published a 4to voh “ Dissertatio de Bardis,” or ** Some 
Sfpeciniens of the Poetry of the ancient Welch Bards* 
Translated into English, with explanatory notes on the 
historical passages, and a short account of the men and 
places mentLQiied by the Bards; in order to give the cu¬ 
rious some idea of the taste and setitijnents of our ancestors, 
and their maimer of writing,” 4to* Although these spe- 
cimem appeared to considerable disadvantage in a transla¬ 
tion, yet Mr. Evanses Latin Dissertation proved his very 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, and that his re.- 
searches into tlie history of his poetical countrymen had 
been profound and successful- Hia other works were an 
English poem called The Love of our Country, with 
hiatorical notes,'* 1772, 4to, in which, with some not in¬ 
elegant versification, there is rather too much of preju¬ 
dice and personal complaint ^ several Welch compositions, 
printed in the “ Diddanwch Tenluaidd,” and two volumes 
of Sermons by Tihotson and otliers, translated into Welch* 
Ail the manuscripts that Mr* Evans possessed at his death 
became the property of Paul Panton^ esq. of PI as Gwyn, 
in Mona, iu consideration of an annuity of twenty pounds, 
which that gentleman settled upon bim*^ 

EVANS (John), a dissenting divine of Wales, was born 
in 1680, at Wrexham, in Denbighshire, descended from 
a race of clergymen of the establishment until his father, 
who wa^ ejected for nou-conformity from the living of Os¬ 
westry, in Shropshire, in 1662, and became the minister 
to an independent congregation at Wrexham. The son 
was educated with great care, and inducted to the difTerent 
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branches of literature necessary to qualify him for the office 
of the ministry^ which he afterwards exercised in London^ 
first as an assistant, and afterwards as successor to Pr, 
Daniel WtUiams, He was aliio one of the lecturers at 
Salter’s hall meeting; and belonged to what is called 
“ I'he Merchant’s lecture*” In youth he was remarkably 
studious, and not only read over all the Christian writers 
of tlie first three centuries, but also the whole of Pool's 
Synopsis, in five large folio volumes, lie married a lady 
of family, and had a daughter supposed to be a consider¬ 
able fortune; but be bad been tempted to embark hi* 
property in the South-sea scheme, and the loss is supposed 
to have contributed to shorten his days. He died in 1730, 
in the fifty-first year of his age, highly esteemed by all 
who knew him. He had ever been eminent for piety, in* 
tegeity, and public spirit; in his principles he was ortho^ 
dox, but disposed to think well of and to honour those 
who difiered from him, without any regard to the setiti- 
tnentfi which they might hold. He received a diploma of 
D, D. from the universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
His “ Practical Diacoursee concerning the Christiau Tem¬ 
per,” are still in considerable estimation. The celebrated 
Dr. Walts characterized them as the most completd 
summary of those duties which make up the Christian life,’* 
and Dr, Doddridge, as the best practical pieces in our Ian* 
guage. His other works are, “ Sermons upon various 
subjects, preached to young people," 1725, i2mo; ** A 
Letter to Mr, Camming, concerning the regard which 
ought to be hod to Scripture consequences“ A Second 
Letter," in defence of the former, and about twenty oc¬ 
casional Sermons, printed separately. He was the editor 
also of the “ Life of the rev. James Owen,” 1711, 12mo,^ 
EVANS (Thomas), a boolcseller of London, and de-^ 
serving notice not only for spirit and integrity in business^ 
but for considerable literary taste and talents, was boru in 
1742, and served his apprenticeship with Mr, Charles 
Marsh, a bookseller of reputation in Itouud-court, Strand^ 
and at Charing-cross. Mr. Evans soon after his appren¬ 
ticeship bad terminated, set up in business, and by his 
acquaintance with English literature, which he had asai* 
duously cultivated, was enabW to strike out many of those 
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schemefl of publication which ilo credit to the disceranieiit 
of the trade» and as far as his own fortune permitted to em¬ 
bark alone in many republicatiotis which shewed the cor¬ 
rectness of his judgment and his regard for the literaiy 
character of his country. Among these we may enume^ 
rate new editions of^ 1. Shakspeare's PoemSf** 1774. 
S. ** fiuckinghara^a Works/* ITT5, 3* '^Nicolaon^s His¬ 
torical Library/* J776. 4, “ Four volumes of Old Bal¬ 

lads, with notei/"* 1771—1784. Of this his son has lately 
published an improved edition. 5. ^ Cardinal de Hets^’s 
Memoirs.” 6, ** Savage^s Works#/* 1777. 7. ** Gold-^ 

smith's Works,” 1777. 8. “ Prior’s Works,” 1779, 9. 

« Rabelais’s Works” 10. “ Histo^ of Wales,” II. 
“ Peck’s Desiderata Curioea,” 1779, iti an advertisement 
to which he announced an intention of re-printing the 
** Notitia Monastica” of bishop Tanner, which has sines 
been accomplished by Dr. Nasmith. To all these works Mr. 
Evans prehxed Dedications written with neatness and ele¬ 
gance, addressed to bis literary patrons, Garrick, sir Jo« 
shua Reynolds, Mr. Sheridan, &c. He died in the prime 
of life, April 30, 1784, leaving a widow and son, the latter 
now a bookseller in Falt-malt, and the well-known and suc¬ 
cessful vendor of the most curious and valuable library ever 
hold in this, or perhaps, in some respects, in any other 
country, that of the Jate duke of Roxburgh. 

Mr. Evans was much beloved, respected, and esteemed 
by his numerous acquaintance, friends, and relations; by 
the latter, for his aHectionate regard; by his friends, for 
bb readiness and activity in their service; and by hb ac¬ 
quaintance, for the pleasanttiess of his conversation, and 
fab entertaining manner of dbplaying his wit and butnour, 
of both of whiw he possessed a more than ordinaiy portion. 

' Few penuns in the middling rank of life bad their company 
more courted, and few have been more successful in the 
exertion of sooial qualities; and there are not many to 
whom the public have been more obliged for a right use of 
professional powers.* 

EVANSON {Edwabd}, one of the most determined op¬ 
ponents of revved religion tn modem times, was bom at 
Warrington, Lancashire, April, 1731, and at first educated 
by an uncle, who sent him to Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
when ip bb fourteenth y^. Here he took the degree of 
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A. in and that of M, A* in 1753. At a {proper 

age he was ordained, and for Ke'vera.l years officiated at 
curate to bii uncle, ^bo bad the living of Mitcham iti 
Surrey. In 1768 be obtained the vicarage of South 
Miioois, near Barnet, and resided jn the vicarage house 
about two years, i^hen, by the interest of John Dodd, esq. 
M. P. for Reading, lord Camden, then lord chancellor, 
presented him to the rectory of Tewkesbury. In conjunc¬ 
tion with this, Mr. Evanson held tfae vicarage of Long ton, 
a village in Worcestershire, about Rve ntiles from Teivkes* 
bury, for which he exchanged that of South Mimmit 
While settled at Tewkesbury, he seems first to have in-* 
dined to those deviations from the opitiioni of hU church, 
which by degrees led him much farther than he could find 
any to follow him, even among those who bad hitherto 
been most distingtrisbed for their hostility to ortbodoxy^ 
We are told that almost as soon as lie began to entertain 
doubts concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, he wrote a 
letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, stating the rise of 
his first scruples, with the grounds of them, and requesting 
of his grace to favour him, by means of his secretary, tvith 
such inffirmatloii as might assist in removing those doubts, 
and enable him conscientiously to remain in his office as a 
minisier of the Gospel, &c. At what precise time, or tq 
what archbishop this letter was written, we have not been 
informed, but no answer was returned, or could indeed 
have been reasonably expected. Perhaps, however, it waa 
about the same time that Mr. Evansen began to take such 
liberties in reading the Liturgy as suited his new opinions; 
and for this, and some of those opinions deliver^ in the 
pulpit, particularly in a sermon preached in 1771, on the 
doctrine of the resurrection, a prosecution whs coninienced 
against him, which, after a considerable expeuce incurred 
on both side*, on account of some irregularity in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the prosecutors, ended in a nonsuit. Seveu 
years after this Mr. Evanson published the sermon, with 
an affidavit to its literal authenticity. To this be appears 
to have been obliged by the publication, ou the part of his 
opponents, of ** A narrative of the origin and progress of 
the prosecution against the rev. Edward Evanson.^' This 
last was followed by A word at parting; being a few ob- 
aervations on a mutilated sermon, and an epistle dedicatory 
to the worthy inhabitants of Tewkesbury, lately publiahed 
by Edward Evanson, M. A, ; to which are added, thearga* 
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ments of counsel iu tlic court of delegates touching Mr. 
Kvanson^s prosecution*'^ Both these v^ere published by 
the late Neast Havard, esq, town clerk of Tewkesbury, 
who had been principally active in instituting the prosecu¬ 
tion. In favour of Mr. EVanson, however, we are told that 
it was only a iniali party” who found fault with hb doc¬ 
trines, and that the principal inhabitants of Tewkesbury 
supported him by subscribijig a very large sum to defray 
Uis expellees. The inhabitants of Longdon were still more 
partial, for it is said that tliey would willingly have kept 
him among tliem, permiHing him to make, as he liad bet^n 
accustomed, any alteratlotis in the church service that his 
own views of the subject might have dictated.” Mr* Evan- 
son, however, does not appear to have set a very great 
value nil a licence of this description, and acted a more fair 
and wise part in retsigiiing both his livings. He then (in 
1778) returned to Mitcham, and undertook the education 
of a few pupils, the father of one of whom, col. Evelyn- 
James Stuart, settled an annuity upon him, which was 
regularly paid nmil his death* 

While Mr. Evanson yet held bis livings, he published in 
1772, but witliout his name, a pamphlet, entitled "The 
Doctrines of a Trinity, aud the Incarnation of God, ex¬ 
amined upon the principles of reason and coniiiion sense; 
vrith a prefatory atldress to the king, as first of the three 
legislative estates of this kingdom.” In thlu attack on the 
articles and creeds of the church, his friends allow that la 
a few instances; he descencled to a language beneath the 
dignity of theological disquisition aud controversy \ but 
they qualify their allowance of this fact by a conjecture 
that tins " may have had its efiect with many minds, upon 
which a different course of leasomng would have beea 
completely ineffectual*” 

His next pubiicatioti was A Letter to Dr. Hurd, bi¬ 
shop of Worcester, wherein the importance of the pro¬ 
phecies of the New Testament, and the nature of the 
grand apostacy predicted iu them, are particularly aud 
impartially coosidered,” 1777. The object of this pam¬ 
phlet was to prove that either the Christian rcrclatlon 
is not true, or the religion of every orthodox church in 
Europe is fabulous and false, and as the church of Eng¬ 
land was in bis opinion one of those false and fabulous t>r- 
ihodox churches, this pamphlet was followed by the au- 
^hpr's resiguatiou of his liviugs, in oh^edience} as he says^ 
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to the ** heavenly admonition'* in Ilev- xviii, 4- ** Come 
out of her my people, 

Hb next attempt was to prove that we have no authority 
from scripture to keep the Sabbath holy, which appear^ 
in so me* papers in the ** Theological Repository,*’ voL V, 
His arguments on this subject were answered by Dr. Priest¬ 
ley and others, but without producing any effect on the 
mind of the author, who collected tlie whole controversy, 
and published it in ITdS, with an additional letter to Dr. 
Priestley* Vet, lest it should be thought that he was a 
man devoid of all religion, and one wiio rejected the wor¬ 
ship of the Deity as of no account, we are told that he bad 
worship in his hvinily on the Sunday, making use of Dr. 
Clarkc^s refoi^ied Liturgy, but not so reformed as that he 
did not think it necessary to introduce some alterations of 
his own* He even did more. When he had visitors, he 
administered the Lord’s supper, which he considered as 
the sole Christian rite, and always to be administered when , 
a number of the professors of the religion of Jesus met for 
social worship* He appears at this time to have taken 9 
hint from tiie Thcopbilanthropists of France, and would 
have gladly assisted in forming a society of Christophilan- 
tbropists, meeting, like the Christians of the second and 
third centuries, merely to bear the eut^entic scriptures 
read, and rationally explained; and to commemorate the 
tlcatb of our Lord and Master, according to the mode oT'- 
dained by himself/* 

What Mr* Evanson meant by the authentic scriptures, he 
explained very freely in a volume published in 1792, which 
amply justifies our classing him among the most determined 
enemies of revealed religion, nor are we ashamed to class 
. ourselves among the superficial readers” (if that epithet 
must be applied^ who on the appearance of this publican 
tion, concluded that the author himself was an unbeliever, 
and that he was taking Uus method to undermine the prin¬ 
ciples of Chmuanity*" This work was entitled “ The 
Dissonance of the four generally received Evangelists, and 
the evidence of their atithenticity examined/’ In this 
work the author undertakes to shew that a considerable 
part of the New Testament is a forgery, and has no claims 
whatever to the title of inspired writing* He therefore dis¬ 
cards, as destitute of all authority, the Gospels of Matthew^ 
Mark, and Jgtin; the Epistles to the Romans, Eptiesiahs, 
(Jolossiar^s, and the Hebrews; the Epistles of James, Peteri 
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John, and Jude; and in the Book of Revelation^ the Epis-* 
tiei to the Seven Churches of Asia* His very moderate 
desires are satisfied with one Gospel, and part of the 
Epistles, and he maintains that Luke*! history implies 
that neither Matthew nor any other apostle coi^ld have 
published any history previously to his own* But even St. 
Luke's gospel is nut etJtirely to his taste, for in it, as well 
u in the Acts, he is persuaded that there are manifest in* 
teipolationa* This strange perfonnance involved him in a 
controversy with Dr. Priestley, although of no long dura¬ 
tion, and brought, we are told, a constderuble share of 
obloquy and pcrsef^utiou from persons of ctii parties.’* Two 
instances, however, are all Uiat are specified of this perse* 
cution : first, he was expelled from a book-club in Sufibtk, 
for which there was no remedy* and secotii^lly, he was 
pestered hy aEionymous letters, from the ex pence of which 
the post-office relieved him; and what is of more import¬ 
ance, we are told that “ not withstanding the appareni 
liberties this gentleman took with the scriptures, no man 
iiving was a firmer believer in the divine mission of 
Christ r* 

Mr. Evatison's work, in its superstructure, after having 
been eHectuaJly attacked by opponents in agreement with 
him upon other points, has been undermined in its founda¬ 
tion principles very recently,^and with more consistency, 
by the rev* Tliomos Falconer, X. M* of Corpus Cbristi col¬ 
lege, Oxford, in his course of Bampton lectures preached 
in IS JO, and published in 1811.—Mr* Evaoson's other pub* 
licatlons are, '* Eefiecciona upon the State of Religion in 
Christendom, &c. at the eommencemeiH of the nineteenth 
century of the Chnstian ffra,” 1802; and ‘‘Second 
7'hought! on the Trinity,” in a letter addressed to the 
bishop of Giouccfiter, 1805. Soon after ibis be was af- 
fiicted with a serious complaint, which was partly relieved 
by a surgical operation, but a paralytic attack following, 
proved fatal Sept. 25, ISOL His personal character is thus 
given by bis biographer: “ Those who have watched his 
conduct through every period of his existence, bear wit¬ 
ness to the strictest integrity, honour, and benevolence of 
bis character. The relative duties of a son, a husband, and 
a brother, he performed with the greatest attention. From 
his neighbours, wherever ho resided, he received the sin* 
cerest testimony of respect and esteem. His manners were 
highly conciliatiDg and engaging, and by hii particular 
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Yrleuds no man was more beloved. In his death the needy 
have lost a friend that will not easily be replaced.*' ^ 

£VAX, a king of the Arabs^ is said tu have lived in the 
first ceiitufy^ and to have applied himself with great in¬ 
dustry to the study of medicine. PUny mentions that he 
wrote a hook ** De simplicium efiectibus,** which be de¬ 
dicated to Nero, But it is proved^ both by Sal[nastu3 and 
Harduuin, that this account Is not found in the best niana* 
scripts of Pliny ( for which reason the former delivers it aa 
his opinicOj that by an error of transcribers, from Crateva^ 
who in some copies is ako named Cratevax, this Evax hai 
arisen. A manuscript is still found in several libraries 

Od the properties and effects of precioua stonesi,*’ which 
ji attributed to a certain Evax; but Salmasius haa re¬ 
marked» that this piece was first cited by Marbod^e^ a 
French poet of the eleventh century, and therefore spuri¬ 
ous in regard to its pretended antiquity. It was published 
by Henry Rantzovius at Leipsic in £585, 4to. under the 
title ** De Gemmis scriptutn, olim a pocta quodam non 
infeliciter carmine redditum, et nunc pripium in lucem 
editum.*’ ‘ 

EVEILLON (James), an ingenious canon, and grand 
Ticar of Angers, under Messrs, Fouquet, Miron, de Reuil, 
and Arnaud, was born at Angers in £57^, or £53^, and 
obtained his preferments itx consequence of his superior 
knowledge of ecclesiastical laws and customs. He was the 
author of an excellent treatise ^‘.des Excommunications, 
et des MomtoireB/' 1672, 4-co, and other valuable works. 
£ veil) on also wrote “ De Procession ib us Ecclesiasticts,** 
fivo ; ** De recta psallendi ratione,'* 4to, ftc. So great 
was his charity to the poor, that he denied himself almost 
every convenience of life for their sakes. Being blamed 
one day for having no hangings to his room, he replied, 
** When 1 come into my house in winter, ! do not hear the 
walls complain of cold; but the poor, who are shivering at 
my door, teJL me they want clothing,” He died at Angera 
jn 1651/ 

EVELYN (Johk), celebrated as a philosopher, patriot, 
and learned writer of the seventeenth century, was de* 
acended from an ancient and honourable family, a branch 
of which, at the tinie of his birth, was settled in the county 

^ Mopthijr Mugasiitc, Dtc, 1S05.—^cnt. Mi^ iSOS.^Nicholt’lH BovfMb 

* ltar?rL—DicCifitt, > Uoreflv—Dupidu^NJeeron, t^L ^ 
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of Surreyj though it flourished originally in the county of 
Salop, at a place which is atill called Evelyn. George 
Evelyn, esq* purchased the family eetate at Wotton in 
Surrey, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and had, by two 
rtfives, sixteen sons and eight daughters. He died May 30, 
1603, in the seventy-third year of hia age, leaving hia 
ostate at Wotton to liichard Evelyn, esq. his youngest and 
only surviving son by his second wife. This Richard Eve- 
Jyn, esq. married Eleanor, or Ellen, daughter and heiress 
of John Stansheld, of the Cliff near Lewes, esq. and had by 
her three sons, George, John, and Richard. 

Of John Evelyn, the second of these sons, and the aub^ 
ject of this article, it is to be regretted that no good ac¬ 
count has yet been given. That in the first edition of the 
** Biograpliia Briiannica,’’ written by Dr. Campbell, is valu¬ 
able ciiiefiy for an accurate catalogue and analysis of liis 
worlds, which we shall in part adopt, but it is deficient in 
facts, and totally erroneous in Mr. Evelyn^s early history. 
In the second edition of the Biogmphia, the narrative, with 
nil iu mistakes, was literally copied, and the principal ad¬ 
ditions are some captious remarks on Dr. Campbell'a notes. 
The family are in possession of a life of Mr. Evelyn, writ'- 
ten by himself, which we hope will soon be presented to 
the public. In the mean time we have been favoured with 
some extracts from it and otlier original papers, with the 
assislance of which we hope at least to correct the errors of 
our predecessors* 

Mr* Evelyn was born at his fathers seat at Wotton, a 
few miles from Dorking, on Oct. 31, 1620, and was .edu¬ 
cated at the Ecliool of Lewes,- under tiie care of bis grand- 
luoiher Stausfielil, where he acknowledges in his own me¬ 
moirs, that he was too much indulged, and did not make 
so good use of his time as he ought to have done: but 
for this he made ample amends by hb future diligence, 
and perhaps his neglect here appeared iti a more unfavour¬ 
able light to him in his advanced years than it deserved, 
for he was only ten when sent to this school. In April 
1673 he was entered of the Middle Temple, though then 
at school; but in the following month, May 9, was ad¬ 
mitted fellow cotnmoner of BaltoL college, Oxford, vrhere 
his tutor was a Mr* Bradshaw [which he calls nomen mvi^ 
stwif alluding to aeijeant Bradshaw, who presided on the 
trial of Charles L] This Bradshaw was a relation of the 
regicidei sou of the rector of Ochhaut White at col^ 
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lege, Mr< Evelyn iaforros us, that Nathaniel Canopius 
came thitliev out of Greece, being sent by the celebrated 
patriarch Cyrill, and had a pension froiu archbishop Laud; 
On the rebellion breaking out^ Canopiua returned to Con^ 
staiitinople, was made bishop of l^myrna, and, as Mr. Evelyn 
thinks, patriarch of Alessandria. Having already a turn 
for objects of that kind, Mr. Evelyn records in this part of 
his dliiry, that Catiopius was the first he ever saw or beard 
of, tiiat drank coffee. Mr. Evelyn’s brother Richard was 
also of Baiiol college, but hU brother George was of Tri¬ 
nity, where he is mentioned by Wood among the bene¬ 
factors to that liouse. 

in December It:j40, he entered tlie Middle Temple, 
and at this time bis father died of the dropsy in bis fifty* 
third year. The oaiinous appearance of public affairs in 
JG41 inclined Inm to pasis some time abroad, and accord¬ 
ingly he set out for Hulland, after having witnessed the 
trial of the earl of iitrafVord. Having viewed what was 
most remarkable in the principal towns of Holland, with 
Brussels, Bruges, &.c, and paid a visit to the prince of 
Orange’s camp before Genap, he returned to Dover by 
tlic way of Dunkirk in October, lu L642 be went to Brent¬ 
ford to oder lijs services to bis majesty Charles I. and was 
assigned to ride volunteer in prince Rupert’s troop; but th^ 
king marching to GInucesiter, and by that aiep leaving 
i^nrrey and iSussex', where Mr. Evelyn’s estate lay, ex¬ 
posed to the rebels, be was advised to travej, and having ob¬ 
tained his majesty’s leave, went in July J 643 to France, and 
thence to Italy, in which he spent above a year* A thirst 
of knowledge of every kind was hU ruling passion; his 
mind too at this early period of life, was not unfurnished 
wiUl scicace, and he could now conicmplaie, with conse¬ 
quent iuiprovement, the antiquities, arts, religion, laws, 
and learning and customs of the countries through which 
he passed* He has, accordingly, left a large and minute 
account of what he thought worthy of observation, and 
nothing seems to have escaped him. At Padua he pur¬ 
chased the rare tables of veins and nerves of Dr. John 
Athelsteinus Leonasnas; and caused him to prepare a third 
of the lungs, liver, and nervi sextipar with the gastric veins^ 
which ho sent into England, being the first that had been 
seen here, and which he afterwards presented to the royal 
society. Anothet instance of his diligence and curiosity 
Mr. Boyle has recorded in his works (vol. II* p. 20fOi who 
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recelred from Mr* Evelyn^ wbom tie consulted on the 
caAion^ a valuable and minute account of the method hy 
which magazines of snow are preserved iu Italy^ for the 
use of the tables of the luxurious. During hu stay at 
Rome, Mr. Evelyn informs us of bU having an opportunity 
<ii learning the true sentimeuts of the popish party« on the 
execution of archbishop Laud, so frequently accused in 
this country of an inclination towards popery, 1 was at 
Rome/^ says be, in the company of divers of the £ng^ 
lish fathers, when the news of archbishop Laud's sufferitigs, 
atid a copy of his sermon, came thither. They read the 
-^sermon, and commented upon it, with no small sacisfac- 
tioii and cootempt \ and looked on him, as one that was a 
great enemy te them, and stood in their way, whilst one 
of the blackest crimes imputed to him was, his being 
popishly affeeted/’ 

Mr, Evelyn^s early adectioQ to, and skill in, the fine arts, 
appeared during these travels; for we hnd that he deli¬ 
neated upon the spot, the prospects of several remarkable 
places that lie between Rome and Naples, particularly 
** The three Taverns or the forum of Appius,'' mentioned 
in the twenty-eighth chapter of the Acts; ** The primion- 
tory of Anxur;'* “A prospect of Naples from mount Ve¬ 
suvius ** A prospect of Vesuvius, as it appears towards 
Naples,” and ** The mouth of mount Vesuvius.^* All these 
were engraved from our author's sketches, by Hoare, an 
artist of character at that time, though some have attributed 
these engravings to himself. Architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, Mr. Evelyu pardcularly studied, and seems to 
have contracted an acquaintance with those persons who 
were most eminent in each branch of these arts. Nau- 
teuil, the celebrated French engraver, appears to have 
been his particular favourite, who, besides drawing a por¬ 
trait of him in black and white, with Indian ink, engraved 
a print of him in 1650, which is mentioned by Florent Le 
Comte in these words, ^^Yvelin, dit le peUt milord An- 
glois, ou le portrait Grec; parcequ'il y a du Grec au bas ; 
ou est ecrit aussi, meliora retinete.'* The Greek i» a sen¬ 
tence from Isocrates, to this purpose^ “ Let your pictures 
rather preserve the memory of your virtues, than of your 
person.” 

Mr. Evelyn’s tour is thus chronicled by himself; *'July 
S6, 1643, he went to France, and having passed the re- 
muiider of the year, with the winter and next spring, at 
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PftnS| id which time he mode an excuraion into Normedd^^ 
Add sftw Kooen^ April 26^ 1644, he act out for Orleani, 
and after yiaiting Blots, Tours, Anjou, and all the fine 
piacefl on the Loire, together with the town and palate 
built by the great cardinal RlcheUen, and called by hit 
name, he arrived Septi 2 at Lyons, and wont from thence 
by Avignon to Marseilles, and so along the coast to a little 
town called Canes, where (in Oct.) he embarked and ar^ 
rived al Genoa, the curiosities of which having viewed, he 
proceeded to Pisa, Leghorn, Florence, Sienna, and so caaie 
(Nov* 4) to Rome, where he spent the winter in seeing all 
the antiquities and curiosities of that famous city, tnacing 
ati excursion {Jan. ST, 1644^5) to Naples, and returning 
Feb. 7. May 18 he left Rome, and passing through Bologna 
and Ferrara, came (i[i June) to Venice, where he spent th^ 
remaining part of the year, and sometimes going to Padu», 
where the ear! of Arundel was, the great collector of pic¬ 
tures, statues, &c, whom he was acquainted with, and who, 
at his taking leave of him, gave him directions written 
with his own hand, what curiosities to inquire after in hia 
travels. March 20, *646, he left Venice in company with 
Mr. Waller the poet, and went to Milan, taking Vincenzo 
and Verona in his way; from hence he passed the Alps, 
and came to Geneva. In July he departed from Geneva, 
and in October got to Paris again by the way of Orleans.” 

Being now recommended to sir Richard Brown, hart, the 
king *9 minister there, he made hts addresses to his only 
daughter Mary, whom he married June 27, 1847, and in 
her right became possessed of Sayes-court near Deptford, 
in Kent, where he resided after his return to England, 
which was JO October of that year. Soon after bis arrival 
he went to Hampton court, where he had the honour to 
kist# his majesty’s hand, and gave him an account of seve¬ 
ral things he had in charge. On Jan. 21, 1643-9, he pub¬ 
lished his tract on liberty and servitude, for which he was 
severely threatened, and probably on this account be went 
again to France in July 1649, and hi November of that 
year he attended bis father-in-law sir Richard Brown, 
when he had his first audience at the French court, after 
the death of Charles 1. and delivered hU credentials from 
Charlesll. In July 165Q he went again to England, but 
returned to Paris in the following month. In Jan. 1651-2 
he left France, and returning to England, settled at Sayis- 
court near Deptford, and in May was joined by his wife 
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from France. In all he appears to have spent about aevetf 
years in iii!i travels, aiid with a mind highly improved by 
what he had seen and read, he silently pursued hia studiei^ 
at this retirement {for such it then was}, and wrote and 
published some of those works which afterwards gave him 
a distinguished name in the learned world. It was here 
also that he lirst shewed his skill in planting and gardentug^ 
both then very little understood in England^ and rendered 
this place the wonder and admiration of the most judicious 
men of his time. The situation^ indeed^ of public affairs 
induced fains to consider privacy as a very great blessing; 
and so fond was he of bis rural retreat, that he very rarely 
quitted it, though but a young man, with a considerable 
fortune*, and extremely admired and courted by all hU 
acquaintance. Tliis studious disposition, together with 
his disgust of the world, occasioned by that strange scene 
of violence and confusion that was then acted upon tlie 
public stage, was so strong, that he actually proposed to tlie 
honourable Mr, Robert Boyle, the raising of a kind of col¬ 
lege for the reception of persons of the same turn of mind, 
where they miglit enjoy the pleasure of agreeable societj^ 
and at the same time pass their days without care or ititer^ 
ruption. His plan was thus formed : “ 1 propose the par-, 
chasing of thirty or forty acres of land, ia some healthy 
place, not above twcnty-'five miles from London, of which 
a good part should be tall wood, and the rest upland pas* 
tures, or downs sweetly irrigated^ If there were not 
already an house which might be converted, &c. we would 
erect, upon the most convenient site of this near the wood,' 
our building, viz. one handsome pavillion, containing a re¬ 
fectory, library, withdrawing-room, and a closet; this thr 
first story: for, we suppose the kitchen, larders, cellars, 
and offices, to be contrived in the half-story under ground. 
In the second should be a fair lodging-chamber, a pallet- 
room, gallery, and a closet, all which should be well and 
very nobly furnished, for any worthy person that miglit 
desire to stay any time, and for the reputation of the col¬ 
lege. ^ The half-stoiy above, for servants, wardrobes, and 

* Of hb fortuda pc find the follow- Bun for 25D0f. 1653, 23* piW' 

pirticolnrc «inotig ’ iockic MS me* cb**ed Say ei-court of tho Command 
tcorandtinu. June 164Sj purchawd ppatUi, beii>g crowd tandr, for 3500/, 
the manor of Hirrccit ja- Warcettrr* I £55^ Sept. ScceiTnl QGOOf. for 
ehire, of hTt hroltier George far 33(H]f. WarLey Magna. There a alw Vr me— 
l^c. S, told it for 3400/. March moraoilum dated Jan- 17. 

13, bought WarJay Magna Minor in gu hii gnrdea at Sayes^conrt.'^, 
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lik&convetiieDCfis- To the entry fore'-frdnt of this court, 
and at the other back-iVontj a plot walled ii>, of a compe^ 
tent square tor the cooinion serugliD, disposed into a gar¬ 
den, or it niight he only carpet^ kept curiously, and to 
aerve for bowls, walking, or other recreations, if the 
company please. Opposite to the house, towat'ds the 
wood, should be erected a pretty chiipe], and, at equal 
distances, even within the Hanking walls of the square, six 
apartments or cells for the members of the society, and 
not contiguous to the pavilUon, each whereof should con¬ 
tain a small bed-chamber, an outward room, a closet, and 
a private garden, somewhat after the manner of the Car¬ 
thusians. There should likewise be an elaboratory, with a 
repository for rarities and things of nature ; aviary, dove- 
house, physic-garden, kitchen-garden, and a plantation of 
orchard-fruit, £tc. all uniform buildings, but of single sto¬ 
ries, or a Little elevated. At a convenient distance, to¬ 
wards the olitory garden, should be a stable for two or 
three horses, and a lodging for a servant or two. Lastly, 
a garden-house and conservatory for tender plants. The 
estimate amounts thus; the paviUion 400^* the chapel, 150f. 
apartments, walls, and out^Uousing, ; the purchase 

of a fee for thirty acres, at fifteen pounds ; 1600^. will be 
the utmost. Three of the cells, or apartments, that is, one 
moiety with the appurtenances, shall be at the disposal of 
one oi the fuunders, and the other half at the others^ If 
1 and my wife take up two apartments (for we are to be 
decently asunder, however, 1 stipulate, and her inclination 
will greatly suit with it, that shall be no impediment to the 
society, but a considerable advantage to the mcononnic part), 
a thurd shall be for some worthy person i and, to facilitate 
the rest, 1 offer to furnish the whole pavillion completely 
to the value of 500L in goods and moveables, if need be for 
•even years, till there shall be a public stock, There 
shall be maintained, at the public charge, only a chaplain 
well quail bed, an ancient woman to dress the meat, wash, 
and do all such offices ; a man to buy provision, keep the 
garden, horses, &c. a boy to assist him and serve within. 
At one meal a day, of two dishes only, unless some Little 
extraordinary upon particular days or occasions [then never 
exceeding three) of plain and wholesome meat; a small 
refection at night: wine, beer, sugar, spice, bread, fish* 
fowl, candle, soap, oats, hay, fuel, Ac. at four pounds per 
week, 2Q0L per annum; wages, fifteen pounds; keeping 
VoL. XIIL E R 
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the gardens, twervty pounds; the chaplain, twenty pounds 
per anutim. Laid up in the treasury to be employed 
for books, instrumenta, drugs, trials, The total, 400A 
a year, comprehending the keeping of two horses for the 
chariot, or the saddle, and two kine ; so that 200f. per an<- 
num will he the utmost that the founders shall be at to 
m»intahi the whole society, cnnsUting of nine persons (the 
servants included), though there should no others join ca¬ 
pable to alleviate the eapence. But, itf any of those who 
desire to be of the society be so well quallHed as to sup^ 
port their own particular!!, and ullovv for their proportion, 
it will yet much dhiiinish the charge; and of such there 
cannot want tiome at all times, as the apartments are 
empty, if either of the foiinders thinks e?>;pedient to alter 
his condition, or that any thing do hmmtiiitus contingere^ 
he may resign to another, or lieU to his colleague, and dis-i^ 
pose of it aii he pleases, yet so as it still continue the in-. 
stitutioLi^ Orders. At srjt, in summer, prayers in the cha¬ 
pel, To study till half au hour after eleven. Dinner in 
the refectory till one. Retire till four. Then called to 
conversation (if the weather invite) abroad, else In the re¬ 
fectory. This never omitted but in case ^ f sickness: 
Prayers at seven. To bed at nine. In the winter the 
same, with some abatements for the hours, because the 
nights are tedious, and the evening's cotiversation more 
agreeable. This in the refectory. All play interdicted^ 
sans bowls, chess, &Ch. Every one to cultivate his owu 
garden* One month in spring a course in the elaboratory 
on vegetables, ^c. In the winter a month on other expe^ 
riments. Every man to have a key of the elaboratory, pa^* 
villion, library, repository, £tc. Weekly fast Commu¬ 
nion once every fortnight, or month at least. No stranger 
easily admitted to visit any of the society, but upun cer¬ 
tain days weekly, and that only after dinner* Any of the 
society may have his comthons to his apartment, if he will 
not meet in the refectory, so it be not above twice a week. 
Every Thursday shall he a music-meeting at conversation 
hours* Every person of the society shall render some public 
account of his studies weekly, if thought ht, and especially 
shall be recommended tlie promotion of experimental 
knowledge,^ as the principal end of the tnsHtntion. There 
shall be a decent habit and unilunn used in the college. 
One month tti the year may be spent iu London, or any of 
ibe universities, or in a peratnbulatioti for ibe public be- 
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with what other orders shall be thought cort^ 

venient.” 

Thb scheme, which is characteristic of the state of Mf, 
Evelynb fnind, at a time when good men sickened at the 
contemplation of successful I'ebelJion, wouldj in aU likelt- 
hood> have gradually departed from its principles, and b 
perhaps too romantic to have stood the coUision of human 
passions and human events. But, when a prospect appeared 
of belter timesr it occasioned some change in his sentj^ 
ments; and, upon an attempt being made to damp the 
desires of the people for the king^^s return, he drew his pen 
in that critical season in defence of his majestyb charac¬ 
ter, which, at such n juncture, was both an acceptable 
and a very important service. The conduct of Mr. Evelyn 
in this critical year, 1659, which was in truth the most 
tive in his whole life, is hardly taken notice of by any of 
those who have undertaken to preserve his memoirs. After 
the death of Oliver and the deposition of Hichard Crom¬ 
well, there were many of the commanders in the army tliat 
shewed an inclination to reconcile themselves to the king ; 
which disposition of theirs was very much encouraged by 
such as had his majesiy^s interest truly at heart. Amongsc 
these, Mr. Evelyn had a particular eye upon colonel Hefi^ 
bert Morley, nn old experienced officer in the parliament 
army, who had two stout regiments entirely at his devo¬ 
tion, was very much esteemed by his party, and had the 
general reputation of being a person of probity and honour. 
It was a very dangerous step, as things then stood, to make 
any advances to oue in his situation ; yet Mr. Evelyn, con« 
sidering how much it might be tn that gentlemati^a powder 
to facilitate the king's return, fairly ventured his life, by 
advising the colonel freely to make bia peace with, and 
enter into the service of, tb^ king. The colonel, as might 
well be expected, acted coldly and cautiously at brst, but 
at last accepted Mr. Evelyn's offer, and desired him to 
make use of his Interest to procure a pardon for himself, 
and some of his relations and friends whom be named, prO'^ 
mising in return to give all the assistance in his power to 
the royal cause. At the same time that Mr. Evelyn carried 
on this dangerous intercourse with colonel Morley, be 
formed a publishing something that might 

take off the edge of that inveteracy, expressed by those 
who had been deepest in the parliament's interest, against 
such as had always adhered to the king; and with th» view 

E B 3 ^ 
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tie ivrotc KniaU treatise, wliich Ua<! the desired oflfeetj siiJ 
was sD generally well received, that it ran through three 
impiespioiis that yeitr* The title of this piece was, “ An 
Apology for the Royal Party, written in a letter to a per¬ 
son of the late council of state \ with a touch at the pre¬ 
tended jdfaoftlie army,’' Loud. 1G59, in two sheets in 4to. 

But while Mr. Ei^elyn and other gentlemen of his senti¬ 
ments were thus employed, those of the contrary party 
were not idle \ and, amongst these, Marchamont Needham, 
who first wrote with great bitterness for the hing against 
the parliament, and afterwards with espial acrimony for the 
parliament again^it the king. Was induced to write a pam¬ 
phlet, which was deservedly reckoned one of the most 
artful and dangerous cotiLrivancea for impeding that heal¬ 
ing spirit that began now to spread Itself through the Na¬ 
tion, and with th^t vievk' was handed to the presi by Praise- 
god liurebones, one of the fiercest zealots in those times, 
the title of which, at large, runs thus ; News from Brus¬ 
sels, in fl letter from a near attendant on his majesty’s per¬ 
son, to a persou of honour here, dated March lOth, X6S9/* 
The design of tliU pretended letter was to represent the 
character of king Charles IL in as bad a light as possible, 
in order'to destroy the favourable impressions that many 
had received of his natural inclination to mildness and cle¬ 
mency. All the king’s friends were extremely alarmed at 
this attempt, and saw plainly that it tvoOld be attended 
with most pernicions conser^nences; but Mr. Evelyn, who 
had as quick a foresight as any of them, resolved to lose no 
time in t'urnisfiing an antidote against this poison, and with 
great diligetice and dexterity sent abroad in a week’s time 
a complete answer, which bore the folloiving title; *‘The 
Irite neivs or message from Brussels unmasked,” London, 
1659, 'itO. This very Seasoftable and very thipoftantservide, 
for Infe own skfety, dnr autboY man&ged With flucli fiecreey, 
that t^avdly ahy bO'dy knelv from Whom this pamphlet came. 
Bdt Ww mhch sO'ever he had reason toW pt^sed with 
sCicces^ of his /pen upon thU occasion, he could not help 
being extremely mottilied at 'the change he perceived Si 
hr#* frieiid colonel Motley’s behaviour, who 'on a suddeh 
gVew very silent and reserved, and at tength plainly avoid¬ 
ed aay private converaatvbh With Mr. Evelyn. In this situ- 
afion otir autiior bad 'the cbfifage to write him ati expos- 
tulatory letter, whiA was in effect putting hfs Rfe irito bU 
li^nds, and yet'et'en thi^ failed of prdehriitg tlimYhe satis- 
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faction he expected. However^ he fek no incouvenience 
from it; fof thk alteration in colonel Morlcy's countenancQ 
towards him was not the effect of any change in his dispo¬ 
sition, hut arose from hia having entered into new engage¬ 
ments for the king's service with sir Anthony Ashley Cooper 
and general Monk, who had tied him down to such abso* 
lute secrecy that he was not able at that jui^clure to givo 
Mr. Evelyn any hint that might make him easy; hut the 
latter soon saw plainly enough, from the coloncPs public 
behaviour, that he had no reason toapprehcjid any mischief 
Irom the confidence he had reposed tn him. 

immediately after the king's return, Mr. Evelyn was in^ 
trod need, on June 5, 16 GO, to the king by tlie duke of 
York, and very gracioudy received; nor was it long be¬ 
fore be experienced the king's esicom and conlideiice, h\ a 
remarkable instance. There had beeti many disjpntes be¬ 
tween die ambassadors of the evoivns of France and Spain, 
for precedence in the courts of foreign princes, and 
amongst these there was none more remarkable than tli^t 
upon Tower-hill, on the laudhig of an ambassador froin 
Sweden, September 30, 1660, which wa^ so premeditated 
a business on both sides, that the king, foreseeing it would 
come to a quarrel, and b^ng willing to carry himseir with 
indiffereoce towards both, which could not be otherwise 
done than leaving them at liberty to adjust iheir respective 
pretences, yet for the sake of public tranquillity, orders 
were given that a strict guard should be kept upon the 
place, and all his majesty's subjects were enjoined npt to 
intermeddle, or take part with either side; and the king 
was farther pleased to commS'tid, that Mr^ Evelyn should, 
after diligeuf inquiry made, draw up and present him a 
distinct narrative of the whole affair, which be accordingly 
did, and it is a v^ry curiqus and remarkable piece* It is 
inserted in Baker's Chroniclis. Our author began' now to 
enter into the active scenes of life, but yet without bidding 
adieu entirely to hb studies. On t^e contrary, )ie pub* 
Hsbed, in the space of a few months, several learned trea* 
tises upon di^erent subjects, which met with great ap¬ 
plause ; the rather because the author expressed in some 
of them hU inteutioQ to prosecute mci^e largely several 
pbilofopbical subjects, in a manner that might render them 
conducive to the honefit of society ; and of his capacity for 
peiibfiniiig these promises, some of these pieces were in¬ 
stances suScient to satisfy every intelligent reader, as well 
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ns to justify the chdracter he had already acquired, of 
beinsT at once an able and agreeable writer. It is eertam 
that very few authors of his time deserve this character so 
iffell as Me Evelyn, who, though he was acquainted with 
most sciences, and wrote upon many difFerent subjects, 
yet was far from being a superhcial writer* He had genius, 
taste, and learnings and he knew how to give all these a 
proper place in his works, so as never to pass for a pedant, 
even with such as were least in love with literature, and to 
be justly esteetned a polite author by those who knew it 
besL 

About the close of 1662, when his majesty was pleased, 
by his letters patent, to erect and establish the royal so¬ 
ciety for the itnprovement of natural knowledge, John 
Evelyn, esq. was appointed one of the first fellows and 
council, on June 20* He had given a proof the same year 
how welt he deserved that distinction, by his Sculptura.’’ 
Upon the first appearance of the nation’s being obliged to 
engage Jn a war with the Dutch, the king thought proper 
to appoint commissioners, in November 1664, to take care 
of the sick and vronoded, and Mr* Evelyn was one of the 
number, having all the porU between Dover and Ports-* 
mouth in his district; and sir Thomas Clifford, who was 
afterwards a peer, and lord high treasurer of England, was 
another* We find these particulars in a letter from our 
author to Mr, Boyte, in which he expresses how great a 
satisfaction it would have been to have bad that worthy 
and charitable person for his colleague* Notwithstanding 
the plague which raged in London in 1665, he frequently 
went thither ou the business of this office, having it one 
time no less than 30Q0 Butch prisoners under bis care. In 
January 1665-6, he waited on his majesty at Hampton- 
court, who was newly returned from Oxford, where he had 
resided during the plague, and his majesty took this op¬ 
portunity to thank him for his 2 eal and fidelity in his sier-^ 
vice at a time of such danger, when eveiy one was desi¬ 
rous of quitting London, and kindly told him he bad often 
been alarmed for his safety* 

Mr, Evelyn^s literary labours now began to accumulate, 
from his ardent wish to support the credit of the royal so-^ 
ciety,' and to convince the world that philosophy was. not 
barely an amusement, to take up the time of melancholy 
and conteo^plative persons, but a high and useful science, 
^worthy the attention of men of the greatest parts, and ca- 
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pdble of contributing m a supreme degree to the welfare of 
the natiotin, He everted his talents also in the defence^ 
and for the Improvement, of the poblic tai^te in architec^^ 
turc and painting, with equal vigour and with equal ap¬ 
plause. 

As there is nothing more natural than fur men of liberal 
and cultivated minds to cherUh an aHectionate remem¬ 
brance of the academies where they hrst pursu^ their 
studies, Mr, Evelyn g^ve a noble testimony of his high 
respect for his alma mater, Oxford, by using bis utmost 
interest whh the lord Henry Howard, in order to prevail 
upon him to bestow the Arundelian luarblcii, then la the 
garden of ArundeUhouse in the Strand, upon the univer¬ 
sity, ilk which he happily succeeded, and obtained the 
.thanks of that learned body, delivered by Dr, Barlow, and 
other delegates specially appointed for the purpose. Nor 
■ was this the last favour conferred by lord Arundel, at the 
request of Mr> Evelyn, whom he honoured with his closest 
friendship, after he arrived at the title of Duke of Norfolk, 
Of this interest Mr. Evelyn made no other advantage than 
giving a right direction to the natural generosity of that 
ejiccelTent person, whence Bowed some particular marks of 
kindness to the royal society, which were very gratefully 
accepted; and something farther would have been pro^ 
cured, if the duke's sudden and unexpected death had not 
frustrated the schemes formed by our author for the ser¬ 
vice of that learned society, to wiiich, from its very foun¬ 
dation, he was attached with unabated seaL Mr. Evelyn 
spent his time, at this juncture, in a manner as pleaslgg as 
be could wish. He had great credit at court, and great 
. reputation in the world ; was one of the commissioners for 
rebuilding St. FauVs, attended the meetings of the royal 
society with great. regularity, undertook readily whatever 
' tasks were assigned him to support that reputation, which, 
from their 6fst institution, they had acquired, and which, 
by degrees, triumphed over that envy which it raised. He 
was punctual in the discharge ofhUoffice as a comniissioner 
of the sick and wounded; and when he had leisure retired 
to his seat at Sayes-couft, where the improvement of ids 
garden was his favourite ambitionYet in the midst of 

* A few mw memonDduini my hif poepmatk Dec* e2j, hit 

hen In the M9* tlntdiT wefa pniept^d U» priuoen H«pd«Os 

fl voted : Sept 1060, 1u weiki to with h«r chuveter ia wrttiiir, ofiflir' 
Ch«lie«^ta vijlii Mr. ud hw werde priotsd. tSSO-l^ Mtnh 
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bis eRiploj/meiits, both public and private, and notwith* 
standing the continual pains that he be&towed in augnnenl- 
ing and improving the books he had already publUhed, he 
found leisure sufficient to undertake fresh iabcmtB of the 
same kind, without any diminution of the high character lie 
bad obtained by his former writings. He made a journey 
to Oxford in tbe summer of 1669, where, on the l5th of 
July, at the opening of the theatre, he was honoured with 
the degree of doctor of the civil law; at the same time this 
honour was conferred on the duke of Ormond, their chan¬ 
cellor, and on the earl of Chesterfield, After king Ciiarlea 
If, had tried, with very little effect, to promote trade, ac¬ 
cording to the advice of persons engaged in it, he thought 
proper to constitute a particular board for that purpose, in 
Sept 1672, and named several persons of great rank to be 
members of that council, and amongst them Mr, Evelyn, 
who bad previously (Feb. 1671) been nominated one of the 
council of foreign plantations. These preferments were so 
welcome to a person of his disinterested temper and true 
public spirit, that he thought he could not express bis gra*- 
titude better than by digesting, in a short and plain dis¬ 
course, the chief heads of the history of trade aud naviga¬ 
tion, dedicated to the king, which was very graeioii!»ly re¬ 
ceived, and is allowed to contain ruuch matter in as small 
a compass as any that was ever written upon the topic. 
Notwithstanding these late additions to his employments, 
when the royal society found it requisite to demand tbe 
assistance of some of its principal jnembers, and to exact 
from them the tribute of certain dissertations upon weighty 
and philosophical subjects, he produced his share with h[$ 
usual vigour and promptitude, as appears by their Trans¬ 
actions. We have now named all the preferments con¬ 
ferred on him tn that reigti i and though they were none 
of them very conaidemble in respect of profit, yet he was 
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to easy in hia own circumstances,, so good an ^Bcononust, 
and so true a patriot, that while he daily saw fresh improYe¬ 
menis made in every eounty throughout the kingdom, and 
the commerce of the nation continually extended, he 
thought biroEelf amply recompensed, and never failed to 
express hh sentiments in that respect with great cordiality. 
The severe winter of 1683 gave some interruption to his 
domestic enjoyments, the frost committing dregful depre¬ 
dations in his fine gardens at Bayes-court, of which be sent 
a full and very curious account to the royal society in the 
beginning of the succeeding spring,. After the accession 
of king James, we find him, in December 1685, appointed 
with the lord viscount Tiviot .of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and colonel Robert Philips, one of the commissioners for 
executing the great office of lord privy^seal, in the absence 
of Henry earl of Clarendon, lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which be held till March 11, 1686, when the king was 
pleased to make Henry baron Arundel of Wardour lord 
privy seal While in this office he refused to put the seal 
to Dr, Obadiah Walker^s licence to print popish books, On 
May 5, 16^5, be was appointed treasurer of Greenwich 
liDspha], and although now much advanced in yean, coa<* 
tinned his literary labours, with bis accustomed zeal, at 
his leisure hours. 

In 1696, we find that he Lett bis seat at Sayea-court to 
admiral Benbow for three years. In Jane of that year he 
was present at laying the first stone of the hospital at 
Greenwich. In 169S when Peter the Great came over to 
England to learn tbip-building, he took a fancy, as Mr* 
Evelyn tells ui, to hie house at Sayes-court, because it 
was near the king^a yard at Deptford, and Insisted on turn¬ 
ing out admiral Benbow. What stay ibe czar made does 
not appear, but he did tio little mUclnef to the house and 
gardens, and for this damage paid Mr* Evelyn 150/, In 
OcL 1699, Mr* Evelyn's elder brother George died, in his 
eighty-third year, and having no issue male, the paternal 
estate at Wotu^n came to our author. In Jan. 1700 he 
paid his fifst visit to it as possessor, and in May removed 
his family and goods thither from Bayes-court* He was 
here during the great storm of 1703, when above a thou¬ 
sand trees were blown down in sight of his house. His 
last visit was paid to Wotton in July 1705, and the last 
metnorandum made in bis Journal was of Feb* 3, 1706. 

During tiis latter days there was no relaxation of his 
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endeavours to be useful As bis eolleettons wem very 
greatf so he was ever ready to communicate them for the 
benefit of others* He furnished Dr. Gibsouj bUbop of 
LondoDj with those additional remarks on the county of 
Surreyf whtch are published in bis Eugllsh edition of the 
“ Britannia.** He contributed largely to Mr, Haugbton^s 
,valuable work on husbandry and trade, and to Burnet's 
History of the Reformadon; and Mr, Aubrey has testified 
how often he was indebted to him for his friendly ai^sistance 
in many of his undertaking. In resp^t to the royal so- 
ciety, be was equally assiduous in his attendance^ and 
careful in his intelligence* Whatever fell within the com¬ 
pass of his own extensive inquiries, be never failed to 
transmit to that body, nor was tie less active in pro¬ 
curing them proper correspondents both at home and 
abroad, of which copious testimonies are to be met with in 
their registers, and in ibeir printed Transactions. He 
might, therefore, justly style himself, as he did, a pioneer 
in their service; an expression which marked at once how 
humble and how indefatigattble he was tn whatever might 
contribute to the advancement of that noble design, which 
was the basis of their institution* He was a true lover of 
■freedom of thought in philosophical inquiries, which he 
practised upon all occasions himself^ and very readily in¬ 
dulged to others; and ibough nobody was freer from pre¬ 
judices, or spoke more discreetly than he did, of books 
that it was impossible for him to commend, yet be never 
resented any attack made upon bis own, but bore the con¬ 
tradiction of bis opinion with all Imaginable temper, being 
persuaded that truth and reason, would always triumph in 
the end, and that it was better to leave things to the de^ 
ciiton of the public than xo embark in endless eontro- 
versies, though in the defence of sentimenta ever so well 
founded. When we consider the number of the books.be 
published, and the variety of the subjects upon which he 
employed his time, our admiration of his industry and ap- 
■ plication is greatly heightened when we reflect how care- 
Tul he waa in reviewing, correcting, and augmenting, all 
kla original works. Whatever subject appeared weighty 
^ enough to attract his attention, never lost its place in his 
thoughts, but was often revolved, and reaped the continual 
benefit of the.new lights he received. 

This learned person's life and labours terminated to¬ 
gether ; for, in a short time after he had prepared tl^e 
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fourth editiDTi of hla “ Sylva." for the press,' be departed 
thtif life in the eighty-six^ year of hit Feb. 27,^705-6, 
and was interred at Wotton. His toml) ia about three feet 


high, of free-stone/shaped like a cofEi>i with an inacrip- 
tiOLi upon a white marble atone, expressing, according to 
his own intention, ** That living in an age of extraordlnaiy^ 
events and revolutions, he h^d learJied from thence thix 
truth, which he desired might be thus cominunicated to 


posterity, That all is vanity .which is not honest, and that 
there is uo solid wisdom hut in real piety/* By bis wife, 
Mary, daughter of sir Eichard Brown, who was the com¬ 
panion of his fortunes, and in some measure also of hit 


studies, for almost threescore years, he had five sons and 


three daughters* Of the former, all died young except 
one, of whom we shall speak in the next article ; of the 
latter, only one survived him, Susannah, married to Wil¬ 
liam Draper, of AdscOmb, in the county of Surrey, esq* 
His excellent widow did not outlive him quite three years, 
but, dying Feb. 9, 1709, was, according to her own de^ 
sire, deposited in a stone cofBn, near the corpse,of her 
husband* Upon the stone coBin, in which the leaden one 
lies that holds her body, white marble stone is placed of 
the same shape, witii a very short inscription, winch in¬ 
forms us, tha^ at the time of her demise she was in. the 


seventy*fourth year of her age, and that she was esteemed, 
admiral beloved, and regretted, by all whe knew her* 

Mr. Evelyn^s personal character was truly amiable* Fn 
the relative duties of father, husband, and friend, few 


could exceed him in aBection and constancy^ and Lis cor¬ 
respondence, of which a large portion still exists i» MB. 
affurds many proofs of a kind heart, and a placid; humble 
temper. He was greatly beloved alt who knew him, 
and his acquaintance was most extensive* Titles he never 
appears to have courted'^ but it is rather singular, that a 
monarch like Charles II. by no means a niggard in whet 
cost him nothing, should not have tendered the rank of 
baronet to a man who was one pf the ornaments of bis 


reign. With James, we apprehend^ he was not very cor¬ 
dial, and after the revolution, it is probable that he 
thought the addition of title very iusigntficatit at bis time 
of life. I * 


As considerable light is thrown on the histoty and merits 
of Mr. Evelyn from the account given of his works, little 
apology need be made for the length of the article^ taken 
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principally Irotn the Biographta Biitatinica. These were^ 
K treatise “ Of Liberty and Sernttidej” 1649, ]2mo> 
TbU was a translation, and in all probability the first essay 
of our author's pen. 2* ** A Character of England, as U 
was lately presented in a letter to a nobleman of France, 
with reflections upon Gallus Castratus/' 1651, l€to. The 
third edition of this book appeared in 1659; at present it 
is very scarce. 3. “The State of France,’* London, 1653, 
8vo* 4. “ All Essay on the First Book of Titus Lucretiui 
Carus, de renim natura, iiUerpreted, and made into Eng¬ 
lish verse, by L F^velyn, esq.” London, 1656, 8vo. The 
frontispiece to this book was designed by his lady, Mary 
Evelyn, There is a copy of verses by Edmund Waller,^ 
esq, of Beacotisheld, prefixed and directed to his worthy 
friend Mr. Evelyn, perhaps too ej^travagant. As there are 
many faults, however, in this work which do not belong 
to the author, we shall subjoin tbe transcript of a MS note 
in his own hBud-wTiting in the copy at Wotton : “ Never 
was book so abominably misused by printer; never copy 
60 negligently snrveied by one who undcrtooke to looke 
ever the proole*sheetcs witJi all csEactncsiie and care, namely 
Dr. Triplet^ wcUknownc for his abillitie, and wlio pretended, 
to oblige cne in tny absence, and so readily offer'd him- 
self©. This good ye| J received by it, that publishing it 
vainely, its Hi successe at the printer’s disc on raged me with 
troubling the world with the rest” 5, “ The French Gar¬ 
dener, instructing how to cultivate all sorts of fruit-trees 
and herbs for the garden, together with directions to dry 
and conserve ihem in their natural,” Lond, 1658, in 
l2mo, and several times after. In most of the editions is 
added, “The English Vineyard vindicated, by John Rose, 
gardener to his majesty king Charles IL with a tract of the 
making and ordering of wines in France.” The third edition 
of this French Gardener, which came out in 1676, was iU 
lustrated with sculptures. 6. “ The golden book of 5 l 
C hrysostom, concerning ihe Education of Children.” Lond. 
1659, l3mo, in the prelace to which is a very interesting 
account of his son Richard, an amiable and promising child, 
who died minimney, Jan. 27, 1657. This little narrative, as 
Mr. Evelyn** work is scarce, may be seen in decade first 
of Barksdale’s Memorials, which, however, is almost a* 
scarce. 7. An Apologyfor the Royal Party, &c.’* 1659, 
4tov mentioned above. 8, ** The late News or Message from 
Brussels uamasked,** 1659,4to^ also mentioned above. 9. A 
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Panegyric at hh majesty king Charles 11. his Cofonation,’^ 
Lond, l6f t, fol.. 10* ** Instructions concerning the erect¬ 
ing of a Library, written by Gabriel Naud^, publislied in 
English, with some iinppovemeTics," Lond* 1661, Svo, 11. 

Fumifugium; or the inconveniences of the air and the 
smoke of London dissipated; together with some remedies 
humbly proposed,*^ London, 1661, 4to, in five sheets, ad^ 
dressed to the king and parKaoient, and published by his ma¬ 
jesty's express coiumand. Of this there was a Jatc editiou 
in 1772. 12. ** Tyraunus; or the Mode; in a discourse of 
sumptuary laws Loud. L66 L, Avo. 13* “ Sculptura; or 
the history and art of Chalcography and Engraving in Cop¬ 
per, with an ample enumeration of the most renowned 
masters and their works; to which is annexed, a new man¬ 
ner of engraving, or mezzo^tiuto, communicated by his 
highness prince Rupert to the author of tliis tri^atise,*' 
Lon<L 1662, 8va. In the dedicatiou to Mr. Robert Boyle, 
dated at Sayes-court, April .Sth, 1662, he observer, that 
he wrote this treatise at the reiterated iii^tauce of tlmt 
gentleman* The first chapter treats of sculpture, how 
derived and distinguished, "vitli the styles and instruments 
belonging to it* The second, of the original of iicitlpture 
in general* In this chapter our author observes, that 
letters, and consequently sculpture, were long before the 
Rood, Suidas ascribing both letters and all the rest of- 
the sciences to Adam* After the flood, as he supposes, 
there were but few who make any considerable question, 
that it might not be propagated by Noah to his poste¬ 
rity, though some admit of none before Moses* The 
third chapter treats of the reputation and progress of 
sculpture among the Greeks and Romans down to the 
middle ages, with a discussion of some pretenslans to 
the invention of copper cuts and their impressions* Tbc' 
fourth, of the indention and progress of chalcography in par¬ 
ticular, together with an ample enumeration of the most re¬ 
nowned masters and their Works. The fifth, of drawing and 
design previous to the art of chalcography^, and of the use 
of pictures in order to the education of children. Jo this 
ch^ter, dUr adthor, in honour of the art upon which he - 
Writes, discourses chus: It was in the former chapter - 
that we-tnade rehearsal of the most rei^pwned gravers and 
their wofka, 'not'that we had no more to add to that num¬ 
ber, but because we Would not mingle diese illustrintis 
names and qualities there,'which we purposely reserved for 
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the croi^ii of ibis discourse^' We did, therefore^-forbear 
to mention wliat bis bigbtiessi prince Rupert^i own hands 
have contributed to the dignity of that arty performing 
thinga m graving, of which scenes enrich our collection, 
comparable to the greatest masters^; such a spirit and ad* 
dress there appears in all that he touches, and especially 
in that of the mezzotintOj of which wc shall speak here* 
after more at large, having first enumerated diose incom* 
parable gravings of that bis new and inimitable style, in 
both the great and tittle decollations of 8 l John the Bap^ 
tist, the soldier holding & spear and leaning his hand on a 
shield, the two Mary Magda!ens,^'the old man's bead, that 
of Titian, &c.; after the same Titian, Georgion, and others. 
We have also seen a plate etched by the present French 
king, and other great persons; the right honourable the 
earl of Sandwich, sometimes, as we are told, diverting 
himself with the buritie, and herein imitating those ancient 
and renowned heroes, whose names are lond in the trumpet 
of fame for their skill and particular affection to these arts. 
For such of old were Lucius Manillus, and Fahius, noble 
Romans, Pacuvius, the tragic poet, nephew to Fniiius, 
Socrates, the wisest of men, and Plato himself, Metro* 
dorus and Pyrrhus the philosopher, did both design and 
painty and so did Valeniinian, Adrian, and Severus, em* 
perors; so as the great Paulus ^inilius esteemed it of 
such high importance, tliat he would needs have his son to 
be mstructedJn it, as in one of the most worthy and ex* 
cellent Accomplishments belonging to a prince. For the 
■art of graving, Quintilian likewise celebrates Euphranor, 
a polite and rarely endowed person; and Pliny, iu that 
chapter where he treats of the same art, observes that there 
was never any one famous tn it, hut who was by birth or edu* 
cation a gentleman* Therefore he and Galen in their recen¬ 
sion of the liberal arts, metidoti that of graving in particular, 
amongst the most permanent; and in the same catalogue, 
number it with rhetoric, geometry, logic, astronomy, yea, 
grammar itself, because diere is in these arts, say the)^, 
more-of fancy and tnveniloti, than strength of hand, more 
of the spirit than of the body. Hence Aristotle infbrmi 
us, that the Grecians did universally institute their children^ 
in the art of painting and drawing, for an ceconomique 
reason there lignihed, as well as to produce proportions in 
the mind* Varro makes it part of the ladies' education, 
that they migltt have the better skill ia the works of eni« 
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broidery, and for this cause ii his daughter Mania 
celebrated aiuong those of her fair sex. We have already 
mentioned the learned Anna Scbnrmao; but the princess 
Louisa hm done wonders of this kind, and is famous 
throughout Europe for the many pieces which enrich our 
cabinets, examples sufficient to vindicate its dignity, and 
the value that has been set upon it, since both emperors, 
kings, and philosophers, the great and the wise, have not 
disdained to cultivate ajid cherish this honourable quality 
of old, so nobly reputed, that amongst the Greeks a slave 
might not be taught it. How passionately does Pereskius, 
that admirable and'iimversal gening, deplore his want of 
doaterity in this art! Baptists Albert], Aldus Pomponius, 
Guaricus Durer, and Rubens, were politely learnt and 
knoivtng men, and it is hardly to be imagined of how great 
use and condactble a competent address in this art of 
drawing and designing is to the several advantages winch 
occur, and especially to the more noble mathematical 
sciences, as we have already instanced in the luiiary works 
Hevelius, and are no less obliged to celebrate some of 
our own countrymen famous for their dexterity in this in- 
comparable art. Such was that Blagrave, who himself cut 
tliose diagrams in his Mathematical Jewel; and such at 
present is that rare and early prodigy of universal science, 
Dr. Clir. Wren, our worthy an^ accomplished friend* 
For, if the study of eloquence and rhetoric were cultivated 
by the greatest geniuses and heroic persons which the 
world has produced, and that, by the suEiiage of the most 
knowing, to be a perfect orator a man ought to be unU 
versally instructed, a quality ao becoming aud useful should 
never be neglected/* In the sixth chapter he discourses 
of the new way of engraving or mezzotinto, invented and 
communicated by prince Rupert; and he therein observes, 
“ that his highness did indulge him the liberty of pub^ 
lishing the whole Dianner and address of this new way of 
engraving; but when 1 had well coaaidered it, says he (so 
much having been already expressed, which may suffice 
to give the hint to all ingenious persons how it is to be 
performed), 1 did not tbinlk it necessary that an art so cu-. 
rious, and aS' yet so little vulgar, and which indeed does 
uot succeed where the workman is not an accomplished 
designer, and has a competent talent in painting likewise, 
was to be prostituted at so cheap a rate as the more naked 
describing of it here would too soon have eiiposed it to.. 
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Upon these considerations tbeOf it U, that weleare^it thus 
enigmatical; and yet that tills may appear tio diamgenuouM 
rhodomontade in me, or invidious excuse, I profess my¬ 
self to be always most ready sub and by bis high¬ 

ness’’s permission, to gratify any curious and worthy per¬ 
son with as full and perfect a demonstration of the entire 
art as iny talent and address will reach to, if what I am 
now preparing to be reserved In the archives of the royal 
society concerning it be not su^ciently instructive/’ There 
came, however, into the bands of the communicative and 
Jearned Richard Middleton Massey, M. D» and R. the 
original manuscript, written by Mr, Evelyn, and designed 
for the royui society, entitled ** Prince Hu perils new way 
of engcavitig, communicated by his highness to Mr* Eve¬ 
lyn in the margin of wliich is this note : This I pre¬ 
pared to he registered In the royal society, but 1 have not 
yet given k in, so as it still continues a secret.” In this 
manuscript he hrst describes the two instruments employed 
in this new manner of eiigravitig, viz. the hatcher and the 
style, and thou proceeds to explain the method of using 
them. He concludes with the following words ^ This 
invention, or new manner of chalcography, was the result 
of chance, and improved by a German soldier, w'ho, 
espying some scrape on the barrel of his musket, and being 
of an ingenious spirit, iieBned upon it, till it produced the 
effects you have seen, and which indeed is, for the deli¬ 
cacy thereof, much superior to any invention extant of 
this art, for the imitaiiou of those masterly drawings, and, 
as the Italians call it, that morbtdi^z^it expressed in the best 
of their designs, 1 have bad the honour to be the first of 
the English to whom it has been yet communicated, and 
by a special indulgence of bis highness, who with bU own 
bands was pleased to direct me with permissioti to publish 
it to the world ; hut 1 have esteemed it a thing so curious, 
that I thought it would be to profane it, before I had first 
offered it to this illusions society. There is another way 
of engraving, by Towelling a plate with an instrument 
made Tike that which our scriveners and clerks use to direct 
thetr rulers by on parchment, only the points .are thicker 
set into the voweL And when the piste is sufiiciencly 
freckled with the freq^uciit reciprocation of it, upon the 
polished surface, so as to render the ground-dark enough, 
it is to be abated with the Style, and treated ^as we have al¬ 
ready described. Of this sort 1 have i^een a bead of the 
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^ue^n Christina, graved, if 1 mlscahe ^not, as big die 
iifev but not coni|>arable to the raeszotinto of prince Ru¬ 
pert, so deservedly celebrated by J, Evelyn*'* 

A second edition of the Sculptura was published tii 1T55, 
containing some Corrections end additions taken from the 
margin of the author’s printed copy j an etching of his 
head by JMr, Worlidge; an exact copy of the mezzotinto 
done by prince Rupert, by Mr, Houston y a translation of 
all the Greek and Latin passages; and memoirs of Mr. 
Evelyn's life, from whicb we have burrowed a few parti¬ 
culars, The work had become very scarce ; being cbtedy 
condned to the libraries of the most curious among the 
learned, Mr. Walpole has spoken of it in terms of high 
respect, as well as of its author^. 

Mr. Evelyn's next publication was' the most imjiortant 
of all bis works: 15* “ Sylva; or, a dicoursc of F'orcst-. 
trees, and the propagation of timber in ids mujesly's do¬ 
minions ; as it was delivered in the royal society the i5tb 
of October, 1662, upon occasion of certain queries pro¬ 
pounded to that illuscrious assembly by the honourable the 
principar ofHcers and commissioners of the navy." To 
which is annexed, Pomona,, or, an appendix concerning 


* Afr. Walpuli^ say?, '* If Mr. Eve*- 
tyn hart ikk hura an ariLt aj 

I thjnk 1 ran 1 bhaulii yet liave 

fiipuntJ it la fleny myself ttie 

oF alloLtiit^^ hm a pbi'e amo^ig 
the irti he lort^U pelron- 

ijfed j entJ it would be but juiticu to 
iptcriibe kiis name nhh due panegyric 
thet4 re[,i?rd4, ttt I have mice ot 

twice takeu Lhe Jib^iiy lo crlticlac him ; 
hut They are trifling blemishes «im- 
liarcd whh bi$ anlinliVe vinucfi and be- 
nvActnee i Jnd it may be reinailtod, 
that ibe wurtt 1 have 44bl eF hiiD i»^ 
Uiat be kaeur more than h« etwaye 
entniminicateil. It is bo ufiwrlcome 
satin; to tay Ulat ft man^s inte]licence 
and philosophy it loexhauatible. [ 
mean not to write his Ijfb^ which may 
be found detailed la Uie uew-editioit ^ 
fall Sculpturup in Go^im^i Eanufietaga, 
in the Oejurol Dictionary,'and in tha 
' Ktw Biosnphjcal Dictimry j but I 
must abiervej that bis Life, which wan 
expended to eighty-«ix yearv, wai a 
course of enquiry, itudy, curJoilty, 
inetruction, and bcftrtolcacc. The 
works of tke Ciaator, and Uu mimic 
Jat>oMrs of the craature. wem all oh. 
jects of hit portoit. He unfolded the 
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perFtictionof the one, and a^slaled the 
imperfect inn uf the oduT, ffi* aflored 
ftom a^aminstioii; was a noiirLii:'r that 
ftjitleretl only by itiroimi-ij; bis prii^'c^, 
and by out wliat w<is wuithy 

for biai lo couutcnomv^; and won 
really the Neighbour uftUc (/usiieb fur 
there was no man tli:it nnijfhl. not have 
been ilw better for him* per- 

uirs u list of his works will subscribe 
tu me Bssurtinn, lleu'14 mie of the 
Firsi pfomorcTS nF the luyil uirh'ty, i 
patmit of the in^nmtiiF and indi^nt, 
an^L paciiHarly lerviseablc to I Jin Icl- 
leivd world; for, bc^iidct liis writings 
and diacover'tcs* hcobtainod the A run- ' 
delnn for lire lUiivL'nity of 

Oxfordthe Arundelian library 
fur the myal ‘society, Nor ia it 
(he ieut pan nf bu praise, that be 
who propoiiCii to Mr, Hoyle the erec- 
lion of a philoraphle culleg^e far re-, 
liftd and sp^culaiiva persons, hod the 
honeily to Write in defence of actirn 
life ■[Bipst sir ficorge Mackenxie'i 
Ear ay on flolitude. Ite knew that re* 
tirviuent in hi* own haodi^waa industry 
and benoAtto luanhind hut in these 
ufotberip Inmineii and inuiftity," Ca¬ 
talogue of Engcarerj, p di, 86. 
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fruiutreps, in relaiion to oiileri the making and several 
TVBjs of ordering it: publisbed by ejcpress order of tbe^ 
royal society/* Lend. 1664j foL This was the hrst work 
written by the command^ and pubUabed in virtue of an 
order, of the royal society, signed by the lord viscount 
Brouncker, their president, and dedicated to the king. 
The second edition of it was pubiisbed in 1669, with a 
new dedication to king Charles 11. dated from Sayes^couit, 
Aug, 24 ; the 5rst paragraph of which deserves tlie reader*s 
notice, ** Sir, This second edition of Sylva, after more 
than a thousand copies had been bought up and dispersed 
of the first impression, in much less than two years space 
(which booksellers assure us is a very extraordinary thing in 
volumes of this bulk), conies now again to pay its homage 
to your serene majesty, to whose auspices alone it owes the 
favourable acceptance which it has received in the world. 
But it IS nut that alone which it presumes to tell your ma* 
jest^', but to acquaint you that it has been the sole occa^ 
sion for furnishing your almost exhausted dominions with 
more, 1 dare say, than two millions of timber-trees, be¬ 
sides inBnlte others, which have been piopagated wiihin 
the three nations at the instigation and by the direction 
of this work ; and that the author of it is able, if need re¬ 
quire, to make it out by a competent volume of letters 
and acknowledgments, which are come to hU hands, from 
sevet^ai persons of the most eminent quality, many of 
them illustrious, and divers of them ttiikno\^n to him, in 
justification of what be asserts ; which he the rather pre-* 
serves with the more care, because they are testimonials 
from so many honourable persons of the benehc they have 
receive<l from tlie endeavours of the royal society', which 
now-a-days passes through so many censures; but sJie has 
yet your majesty for her founder and patron, and is therefore 
the less concerned, since no man of worth can lightly* speak 
ill of an assembly whi^^otir majesty^ has thought fit to dig¬ 
nify by so signal a remion The third edition, with 

great additions and impravcmlhts, was published in J679; 
the fourth in 170^, and the fifth in 1729, both very incor¬ 
rect. In !775 ^ new edition of the SylrA** was published in 
4to, by Dr. Andrew Hunter, of York, a gentleman emi¬ 
nently qualified lor the uiuienaking. Under the care of 
this gentleman the work appeared with every possible ad- 
vintage^ and was enriched by the judicious editor with 
ample and copious notes, and adorned with a set of tiue 
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engravinpri. A head of Mr. Evelyn is prefixed, drawn and 
engraved by BartoLozii, Dr. Hunter's edition of the Sylva 
lia4( been four umea reprinted. The edition of ISIS con* 
tains the deceased editor's last corrections *, j^. A 

parallel of the antieiit architecture with the modern, in a 
collectioTi of ten principal authors who have written upon 
the five orders, vis. PaUadio and Scammo^^si, Serlio and 
Vignola; D. Bafbaro and Cataneo; L. B. Alberti and 
Viola, Bullant and De Lorme; compared with one another. 
The three Greek orders, Doric^ Ionic, and Corinthian, 
comprise the lirst part of this treatise, and the two Latin, 
Tuscan and Composite, the latter; written in French by 
Roland P'reart, sleur de Chambray; made English for the 
benefit of builder*^ to which is added, an account of ar¬ 
chitects and architecture, in an historical and etymological 
explanation of certain termSj particularly affected by ar¬ 
chitects; with Leon BaptUta Aibertrn treatise of statues," 
London, 1664, folio. This work, as well as the former, rs 
dedicated to king Charles IL; and the dedication dated 
from Saycs-court, August 20th, contains some carious facts. 
After au apology for prehxing bt$ royal name to a transla¬ 
tion, our author proceeds thus : J know none, indeed, 
to whom 1 could more aptly inscribe a discourse of build¬ 
ing, than to so royal a builder, whose august attempts 
liave already given so great a splendour to our imperial 
city, and so illusirious an example to the nation ! It Is 
from this contemplation, sir, that after I had, by the com- 
matids of the royal society, endeavoured the improvement 
of timber and the planting of trees, I have advanced to that 
of building, as its proper and mutual consequent, not 
with a presumption to incite or instruct your majesty, wbich 
were a vanity unpardonable, but, by it, to take occasion 
of celebrating your majesty’s great example, who use your 
empire and authority so worthily, as fortune seems to have 
consulted her reason, when she pt|^ed her favours upon 
you ; so as I never cast my ^yes on^iat generous designa¬ 
tion in the epigram, Ui ^nent paHdr K tvdificemf witliout 
immediate reflection on your majesty, who seem only to 
value those royal advantages you have above others, that 
you may oblige, and that you may build. And certainly, 
sir, your majesty has consulted the noblest way of esta¬ 
blishing your greatness, and of perpetuating your meoioiy, 

* 5« u ncelltiit critifiiic on Ihii •dilion in tlwOiuttfrir RcTieVj Mo. XVII. 
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sinoe^ while stones can preserve inscriptions, your name 
wiU be famous to posterity ; and, when those material# 
fail, the benefits that are engraven in our hearts will out¬ 
last those of marble. It will be no paradox, but a truth, 
to afErm, that your majesty has alre^y built and repaired 
more in three or four years, notwitlisunding the clifReuhies 
and the necessity of an extraordinary oeconomy for the 
public concernment, than all your enemies have destroyed 
ill twenty, nay than all your majeaty^s predecessors have 
advanced in an hundred, as 1 could easily make out, not 
only by what your majesty haa so magnificently designed 
and carried on at that your ancient honour of Greenwicb, 
under the conduct of your most'industrious and worthy 
aun'cyor, but in jbose splendid aparimgnts and other use¬ 
ful relbrmattons for security and deltgnt about your ma¬ 
jesty's palace at Whitehall; the chargeable covering first, 
then paving and reformation of Westminster-hall ; care and 
preparation for rebuilding 8t, Paul's, by the impiety and 
iniquity of the late confusions almost dilapidated j what her 
iriaje.sty the queen-mother has added to her palace at So¬ 
merset-house, in a structure becoming her ro 3 *al grandeur, 
and the due veneration of all your majesty's subjects, for 
the boiiDur she has done both this your native city, and the 
whole natiotu Nor may L here oniLt, what 1 so uiucli de- 
iiire to transmit to posterity, those noble and profitable 
ammoities of your majesty's plantations, wherein you most 
resemble the divine architect, because your majeaty haa 
proposed in it such a [pattern to your sul>jects, as merit 
their iinttBiion and profoundest acknowledgments, in one 
of the most worthy and kingly iuiprovenKiiits that nature is 
capable of 1 know not what they talk of former ages, and 
of the now contemporary princes with your majesty these 
things arc visible ; and should 1 here descend to more par¬ 
ticulars, which yet were not foreign to the subject of this 
discourse^ I would ptovokc the whole world to produce me 
an example parallel with your majesty, for your exact 
judgment and marvellous ability in ail that belouga to the 
naval architecture, both os to its proper terms and more 
solid use, in which your miqesty is master of one of the 
most noble and protitable arts^tliat can be wished, in a 
prince to whom God has designed the dominion of the 
ocean, which renders your majesty's empire universal^ 
' ubeie, by exercising your royal talent atid knowledge that 
way, you can bring even the antipodes to me^t, and the 
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poles to kiiis eacli other; for so likE^wlse^ notin a meta¬ 
phorical but natural sonse, your equal and prudent govern* 
menc of thin nation has made it good, whilst 5 ‘Dur majesty 
has $0 prosperously guided this giddy bark, through such 
ft storing as no hand, save your majesty's, could touch the 
helm, but at the price of their teoierity.^^ There is aUo 
another dedication to sir John Dcnhafii, knight of the bath, 
superintend ant and surveyor of all his majesty's buddiiigs 
and works, in which there are several matters of fact worth 
knowing, as indeed there are in all Mr. Evelyn's dedica¬ 
tions; Tor, though no man was naturally more civil, or 
more capable of making a compliment handsomely, yet his 
merit was always couspicuous in his good manners; and he 
never thought that the swelling sound of a well-turned 
period could atoue^ur wtmt of sense. It appears from the 
dedication of the second edition of the Sylva to king 
Charles IL that there was a second edition of this work 
also in the same year, viz, 1669, as there was a third in 
1697, vwhicb was the last in the author's lifc-tio^e. In this 
third edition, which is very much improved, the account 
of Architects and Architecture," which is an original work 
of Mr. Evelyn's, and a most excellent one of its kind, is 
dedicated to i^ir Christopher Wren, surveyor to his ma¬ 
jesty's buildings and works; and there is in it another of 
those incidental passages that concern the personal history 
of our author. Having said in the first paragraph, that, if 
the whole art of building were lost, it might be found 
again in the noble works of that great architect, which, 
though ft very high, is no unjust compliment, more espe^- 
continues our author, St. Paul's church and the 
Monument; he then adds, “ I have narried St. Paul's, 
and truly not withont admiration, as oft as 1 recall to mind, 
as frequently I do, the sad and deplorable condiuon it was 
in, when, afier it had been made a stable of horses and a 
den of thieves, you, with other gentlemen and myself, 
were, hy the late king Charles, nan^ed. commissioners to 
survey' the dilapidations, and to make report to his majesty, 
in order to a speedy f'^^paration* You will not, I am sure, 
forget the struggle we had with some wiio were for patch¬ 
ing it up any how, so the steeple might stand, instead of 
iiew-building, which It altogether needeil t when, to put 
an eod to the contest, five days after (August 27, 8 ept. 
1666), tliat dreadful condagration happened, out of whose 
ashes tliU phoenix is risen, and was by providence designed 
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for you< The circtimiitance is too remarkable^ that I could 
not pass It over without notice* T will now add no morej 
but beg your pardon for this confidence of oiine, after I 
have acquainted you that the parallel to which this was an¬ 
nexed being out of prints 1 wiis impurtuned by the book¬ 
seller to add something to a new impression^ but to which 
1 was no way inclined; tiM| not long since, going to St. 
P&ul 'sj to contemplate that august pile, and the progress 
you have made, some of your chief workmen gratefully ac¬ 
knowledging the assiatauce it had afforded them, 1 took 
this opportunity of doing myself this honour/’ The fourth 
edition of this work^ printed long after our author's death, 
viz, in 1733, was in folio, as well as the rest; to which is 
added “ The Elements of Architecture,'’ by sir Henry 
Wotton, and some other things, of which, however, hints 
were met with in our author's pieces, 17* 

Ak^'^; that is, another part of the mystery of Jesuitism, 
or the new heresy of the Jesuits, publicly maintained at 
Paris, io the college of Clermont, the twelfth of December, 
]€6t, declared to all the bishops of France, according to 
the copy printed at Paris. Together with the imaginary 
heresy, in three letters; with divers other particulars re¬ 
lating to this abominable mystery never before published in 
English/' Lond. 1664, Svo. This, indeed, has not our 
author's name to it; but that it is really his, and that he 
'had reasons for not owning it more publicly, appears from 
a letter from him to Mr* Boyle* 13* Kalendarium Hor- 
tense, or the gardener’s almanac, directing what he is to 
do monthly throughout the year, and what fruits and Bowers 
are iu prime/’ Loud* 1664, 8vo, The second edition of 
this book, which seems to have been in folio, and bound 
with the Sylva and Pomona, as it was in the third edition, 
was dedicated to Cowley, with great compUments from our 
author to that poet, to whom it had been communicated 
before; which occasioned Cowley's addressing to John 
Evelyn, esq* liis mixed essay in verse and prose, entitled 
The Garden/’ This pass^ through at least nine editions. 
The author made many additions as long as he lived; and 
the best was that printed by way of appendix to the fourth 
and last edition of the Sylva in his life-time. J 9. The 
history of the three late famous impostors, viz* Padr^^ Ot- 
totnano, pretended son and heir to the late grand signior ; 
Mahomet Bei, a pretended prince of the Ottoman family, 
but, in truth, a Wailachian counterfeit; and Sabbatat Sevi, 
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the supposed Meuiah of the Jews, in the year 1666 ; with 
a. brief account of the ground and occasion of the present 
war between the Turk and the Venetian; together with the 
cause of the ftnal extirpation, desliriiction,and exile, of the 
Jews oat of the empire of Persia,*^ Lond, 1668, Svo. This 
piece bf dedicated to Henry earl of Arlington, and the de-' 
dicatjon is subscribed J* and, ii Mr, Wood had seen it, 
he would nut have said, I know nothing yet to the con* 
trary hat this may be a translation/' The nature and value 
of this little piece were much better known abroad i one of 
the best literary journals, AcL Eruditorum Lipsiensium,*' 
A. D« 1690, p. 605, having giren, though :it some distance 
of time, a vt^ry just character of it, with tliia very remark¬ 
able circumstance, that the preteniled Mahomet Hei was at 
that very juncture m the city of Leipsic« There is added, 
at the end of this piece, an account of the extirpation of 
the Jews in Persia during the reign of Shah Abbas the se¬ 
cond, which IB hot so large or perfect as the rest; of which 
circiunstance the author gives a hint, and does not press 
any thing farther chan he is supported by authorities*. He 
mentions a person, who, the very year that the book was 
published, took upon him the title of brother to the famous 
count Serini, and that he had the misfortune to be ship¬ 
wrecked ill the west of England, by which he imposed 
upon persons of quality, till, by unluckily calling fur drink 
upon the road in very audible English, he discovered the 
cheat. He farther remarks, witii regard to Sabbatai Sevi, 
that he was tlie twenty-5fth false Messiah that had at¬ 
tempted to impose upon the Jews, even according to their 
own account* 20. Public employment and an active life 
preferred to solitude, in a ir^ply to a late ingenious essay 
of a contrary title,” Loud. 1667, in 8vo. This was written 
in answer to a discourse of sir George Mackenzie's, prefer¬ 
ring solitude to public employment, which was at the time 
of its publication much ad mired and, as our author ap* 
prehended this might prove an encouragement to indolence 
and timidity, he therefore wrote against it. We have in 
the Transactions of the royal society a character of this, 
and the piece before meudoned, which follows the account 
given of the second edition of the Sylva,” Philoi^oph* 
Trans. No. 53; and the reader will hnd some ingenious 
strictures on ** Public employment, &c/' in vol. 1* of the 
Censura Literaria, by one who knows well how to improve 
solitude. 21. ** An idea of the perfeciioii of painting, de- 
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monstrated from the principles of art* and by exaiDptei 
COD form able to the observations which Pliny bM Q.uiDtip 
lian have made upon the most celebrated pieces of the an¬ 
cient painters, paralleled with some works of the most fa¬ 
mous modern painters, Leoj^ardo da Vinci, Raphael, Julio 
Romano, and N, Poussin. Written in French hy Roland 
Yreart, Sieur dc Cam bray, and rendered English by J* £. 
esqiire,^fellow of the royal society;’^ Lona. ftvo* 

This translation i* dedicated to Henry Howard, of Norfolk, 
heir apparent to that dukedom ; and the dedication is dated 
from Sayes-court, June the 24th, 1G6B, 3vo. This piece, 
like most of Mr. Evelyn’s works, is now become exceeding 
scarce. In the preface he observes, that the reader will 
find in this discourse divers useful remarks, especially 
where the autlior “ treats of costume, which we, cuniinnes 
he, hav^e interpreted decorum* as tlie nearest expression 
our language would bear eo it. And 1 was glad our author 
had reproved it in so many instances, because it nut only 
grows daily more licentious, but even ridiculous and in¬ 
tolerable. But it is hoped this may universally be re¬ 
formed, when our modern workmen shall consider, that 
neither the exactness of their design* nor skilful ness in 
colouring, has been able to defend their greatest predeces¬ 
sors from just reproaches, who have been faulty in ibb 
particular. 1 could exemplify in many others* whom our 
author has omitted; and there is none but takes noiicc 
what injury it has done die fame of some of our best re¬ 
puted painters* and how indecorous it is to introduce cir¬ 
cumstances* wholly improper to tb^ usages and genius of 
the j>lacos where our histories are supposed to luive been 
acted,” Mr, Evelyn then remarks, that this was not only 
the fault of Qassaim* who would be ever bringing in hU 
wife, children, and servants, Ids dug and his cat, and very 
kiicUen-stuir, after the Paduan mode; but of the great 
Titian himself, Georgion, Tintoret, and the rest; as Paulo 
Veronese is observed also to have done* in bis story of 
Pharnoirs daughter drawing Moses out of the river, at- 
tendeil with a guard of Swisses, Malvoglus likewise, in a 
picture then in the king's gallery at Whitehall, not only 
represents our iirst parents with navels upon their helHes* 
but has placed an artificial stone fountain, carved with 
imagery* in the mitLt of his paradise^ Nor dues that ex¬ 
cellent and learned painter* Rubens, escape w'itlmut cen¬ 
sure, not only for making most of bis dgures of the ahape^i 
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of brawny FleLnings^ bul for other splmlmaU and circum- 
stanches of the like nature, though In sonae he Ims acc^uitted 
himself to admiration, in the due observation of costntne, 
particubrlj in hts crucifixes, &:c, Raphael Urbina was, 
douhtlusfl, one of tlie first who reformed these madv-erten- 
cies; but it was more conspicuous in bis latter than in his 
former pieces, As for Michael Angelo,** continues^Mr. 
Evelyn, ** though 1 heartily consent with our critic in re¬ 
proving that alniusL idolatrous veneration 6f his works, who 
hatli certainly prodigiously abused the art, not only in the 
table this discourse arraigns him for, but several more 
which 1 have seen; yet 1 conceive he might have omitted 
some of those embittered reproaches ha has reviJeu him 
with, who doubtless was one of greatejijt masters of his 
time, and however he might succeed as to the decorum, 
was hardly exceeded for what he performed in sculpture 
and tiic statuary art by many even of the ancients them- 
selvesy and haply by none of the moderns : witness his 
Moso'^, Chrisuis In Gremlo, and se%*eral other figures at 
Rome^—lo say nothing of his talent iu architecture, and 
the obligation the world has to his memory, for recovering 
many of its most useful ornaments and members out of the 
neglected fragments, which lay so long baried, and for 
vindicating that antique and magnificent manner of build¬ 
ing from the-trifling of Goths and barbarians/' * He ob¬ 
serves next, that the usual reproach of painting has been 
the want of judgment in perspective, and bringing more 
into history than is justifiable upon one aspect, without 
turning the eye to each figure in particular, and multiply* 
ing the points of sight, which is a point even monsieur 
Freart, for all the pains be has taken to magnify that cele¬ 
brated Decision of Paris, has failed in. For the knowing 
in that art easily perceive, that even Raphael himself has 
not so exactly observed it, since, instead of one, as mon¬ 
sieur Freart takes it to be, and as indeed it ought to have 
been, there are no less than four or five; as da Bosse bath 
well observed in his treatise of ** The converted painter/’ 
where, by the way also, he judiciously numbers amoojist 
the faults against costume, those landscapes, grotesque 
figu res, dec. which we frequently find abroad e^pf'cially ; 
for, in our country, we have few or none of those graceful 
supplements of steeples painted, horizontally and vertically 
on the vaults and ceilings of cupolas, since we have no 
examples for it from the ancients, who allowed no qiore 
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than a frett to the- moat magnificent and costly of those 
ivhicb they erected* Botj would you know whence this 
universal caution in most of their work^ proceeded, and 
that the beat of our modem painters and architects have 
succeeded better than others of that profession^ it must be 
considered, that they were Jcamed men, good historians, 
and generally skilled in the best antiquities; such wero 
Raphael, and doubtless his scholar Julio; and, if Potydoro 
arrived not to the glory of letters, he yet attained to a rare 
habit of the ancient gusto, as may he interpreted from most 
of his designs and jiaintingB. Leon Baptist Alberti wai 
skilied in all the politer parts of learning to a prodigy, and 
has written several curious things in the Latin Longue, We 
know that, of later times, Rubens was a person universally 
learned, as may be seen in several Latin epistles of his to 
the greatest scholars of bis age. And Nichoias Pousiin, the 
Frenchman, who is so much celebrated and so deservedly, 
did, it seems, arrive to this by his indefatigable industry; 
** as the present famous statuary, Bernini, now living,*' 
says Mr, Evelyn, has also done so universal a mastery, 
that, not many years since, he is reported to have built a 
theatre at Rome, for the adornment whereof he not only 
cut the figures and painted the scenes, but wrote the play, 
and composed the music, which was all in recitative. And 
I am persuaded, that all this is not yet by far so much as 
that miracle and ornament of our age. and country. Dr* 
Christopher Wren, were able to perform, if he were so 
disposed, and so encouraged, because he is master of so 
many admirable advantages beyond them. I alledge these 
examples partly to incite, and partly to shew Uie dignity 
and vast comprehension of this rare art, and that for a man 
to arrive to its utmost perfection, he should be almost as 
universal as the orator in Cicero, and the architect in Vi¬ 
truvius. But, certainly, some tincture in history, the op¬ 
tics and anatomy, are absolutely requisite, and more, in 
the opinion of our author, than to be a steady designer, 
and skilled in the tempering and applying of colours, 
which, amongst moat of our modem workmen, go now for 
the only accomplishments of a painter**^ 

On hta advancement to the hoard of trade, he pub¬ 
lished, 22. A short and plain discourse:, the chief 
heads of the history of trade and navigation,** which he 
drdioated to the king, and which was very graciously re¬ 
ceived, and thought then to contain as much matter in as 
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small a comp&as at any that was e^er written upon a topic 
so copious as well as so important. 23. ** Terra; « pbila- 
sopUical UUoourso of earth, relating to the culture and ini'- 
provoment of it for vegetation, and the propagotion of 
plants, &.C* as it was presented to the royal society, April 
29lh, L675,** London, 1675, folio and 8vo* Of this, also. 
Dr. Hunter published an improved edition in 1776. 24, 

“ Mundus Muliebris; or, the Ladies dressing-room un¬ 
locked, and her toilette spread. In burlesque. Together 
with the Fop-Dictionary, compiled for the use of the fair- 
sex,” l>ond. 1690, 4to. 25. Monsieur de la Quintinye’s 
treatise of Orange-Trees, with the mUing of Melons, 
omitted in the French editions; made English by John 
Evelyn, esq.'"* Lond. 1693. 2G. Numismata; a dis¬ 

course of medals, ancient and modern ; together with some 
account of heads and eihgies of illustrious and famous 
persons, in sculps and taiUe douce, of whom we have no 
medals extant, and of the uses to be denved from them. 
To which added, a digression concerning physio^omy,*' 
Lond. 1G97, folio. 

Before concluding our article, it may be necessary to ad-' 
vert to some particulars of Mr. Evelyn's history, which ace 
interspersed in his 8ylva,'* and could not well be incor^ 
porated in our sketch.—From that work we learn, that the 
true signification of bis surname, Evelyn, written anciently 
Avelan or Evelin, was hi herd, or rather hazel, which gtvea 
him occasion to remark, that these trees are commonly pro¬ 
duced where quarries of free-stone lie underneath, as at Ha¬ 
ze) bury in Wiltshire, HasHnghcld in Cambridgeshire, and 
Haslemere in Surrey. He more than once remarks, that bis 
grandfather was a great planter and preserver of timber, as 
it seems were the ancient possessors of the place where he 
lived, whence it acquired its name of Wutton (i. e.) Wood- 
town, from the groves and plantations that were about it. 
He farther remarks, that there was an oak felled by his 
grandfather's order, out of which there was a table made, 
measured by himself more than once, of five feet in 
breadth, nine and a half in length, and six inches thick, 
all entire and clear. It was set up in bricks work for a 
pastry-board; and, to dt it for that use, it was shortened 
by a foot, being originally ten feet and a half, as appiiarcd 
from an inscription cut in one of tbs tides, whence it ap¬ 
peared to hare lain there above one hundred years, when 
our author wrote this description. When his grandfathei^s 
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woods weris cut dowu^ which consisted entirely of oak, 
they sprang up again, not oaks but beechv^s; and when 
these too in their turn fek the axej there 
neously a third. phntation, not at oak or beech, but of 
birch, which he does not set down as a thing singular in 
itself, but because it happened under his o^vn eye. blc. 
la a declared eiieniy to iron works, on account of their de*' 
stioying woods; yet be observes, tVom the prudential 
maxims prevailing in his own fatnily, they had ijuite a con¬ 
trary effect, as being one principal cause ot their making 
such large plantations, and taking so much pains aljout 
them. It was a relation of his cimt sold Liichmond new 
park to king Charlon L after planting many line trees 
there^ Our author carried this disposition with h m to 
SayeS'court, where be mnat have sbewti it very early, since 
he assures us that the marquis of Argylc presented him 
with the cones of a peculiar kind of ftr, which he takes to 
be the Spanish pinaster, or wild pine, and gives a very 
particular account of the manner in which they grew ii the 
marquis% county in Scotland. J4e iuforrn!} ns, that it was 
the lord,chancellor Bacon who introduced the true plane 
tree, whlcli be planted originally about Vendain, whence 
he had his title. iVIr. Evelyn takes to himself the honour 
of having propagated the alatenius from Clieshire to Cum¬ 
berland, which was before reputed an inhabitant only of 
the green-house, but ia found very capable uot only of 
living without doors, but of standing unhurt by the rigour 
of our severest winters. He mentiona a most glorious and 
impenetrable boliy-hedge which he bad at Sayes^court, 
four hundred feet in length, nine feet high, and five in 
diameter, which occasions his dropping a hint, that the 
fine gardens he had rats^ed there were wholly ruined by the 
tzar of Muscovy, who it seems lived there for the sake of 
being near the yard. He recommended Mr. Gibbons, the 
carver, to king Charles IT. by whom some exquisite works 
were performed in St. Paul’s cathedrai. He was likewise 
consulted by tJie Bedford family about preserving their 
fine trees, so long as the gardens were kept up about Bed¬ 
ford-house, which, before the last edition of bis book, 
were demolished, to make way for the new tiuildings about 
Bloojnsbury. He takes notice of an admirable remedy 
for a dysentery, which had been ^otherwise, in all probar 
bility, bui led in oblivion ; and this is the fungous substance 
separated from the lobes of walnut kernels, powdered and 
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given i«j a glass of wine, which, he affirms, relieved the 
English soldiers in the fmoous Duivdalk campaign in Ire¬ 
land, soon after the revolution, uhen all ocher remedies 
failed. He was acquainted witli the condd Metlur, a For- 
cugnese nohleman, who resided some time at the court of 
king Charles IL when an exile from his own, hy whom he 
was intbrmed, that bis father, when prime’minis ter, as 
liimseir had likewise been, received in a case a collection 
of plants of china oranges, of which only one escaped, 
and was with dilbcuky recovered; and yet from this plant 
came all the china oranges that ever were seen in Europe, 
which, our author observes, is a most noble and wonderful' 
instnnce of what industry may do from the slightest and 
least promising beginnings. One instance of the vast ad¬ 
vantages derived from woods we shall borrow, because the 
facts are notorious and indisputable. ** Upon the estate of 
George Piu, esq^ of StratfieId-Say, in the county of South¬ 
ampton, a survey of timber being taken in jt came 

to ten thousand three hundred pounds, besides near ten 
thousand samplers not valued, and growing up naturally. 
Since this there hath been made by several sales, Hve 
thousand six hundred pounds, and there has been felled 
for repairij, building, and necessary uses, to the value, at 
the least, of twelve hundred pounds ; so as the whole fails 
of timber amount to six thousand eight hundred pounds. 
The timber upon the same ground being again surveyed 
anno 1677, appears to be worth above twenty-one thousand 
pounds, besides eight or nine thousand samplers and young 
trees to be left standing, and not reckoned in the survey. 
But, what is yet to be observed, most of this timber above- 
mentioned being oak, grows in Itedge-rows, atid so as 
that the standing of it does very little prejudice to the 
plough or pasture.’* To conclude: this worthy person, 
who was born in a town famous for wood, who derived 
from his ancestors an alTection for plantations, who wrote 
the most correct treatise of forest-trees extant in our own, 
or perhaps in any langaagCj and who wasdiimself a most 
eminent planter, had a strong desire, after the exatnple 
of sir Winiain Temple, who directed his heart to be de* 
posited in his garden, to have his corpse also interred in 
the like manner ; but very probably he was prevailed upon 
to alter bis mifid afterwards, notwithstanding what he had 
expressed upon that subject in bis book; which shews bow 
vrkrm and lasting that passion for improvement was in 
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anU auccess, he laboured to excite in the bosoms of his 
countrymen. 

A discussion having occurred at the royal society on the 
eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, he procured the following 
extract of a letter from Mr. Henry Robinson, to whom it 
^vas written by captain William Baddily, and at the same 
time produced some of the ashes which are mentioned 
therein i which letter, and wliich ashes, had been preserved 
ibr Upwards of thirty years : 

The sixth of December, 1631, being in the gniph of 
Volo riding at anchor about ten of the clock that night, it 
began to rain sand or ashes, and continued till two of the 
clock the next morningi It was about two inches thick on 
the deck, so that we cast it overboard with shovels, as we 
did snow the day before i the quantity of a bushel we 
brought liome, and presented to several friends, especially 
to the masters of Trinity^bouse. There were in our com¬ 
pany capt John Wilds, commander of the Dragon, and 
capL Anthony Watts, commander of the Elisabeth and 
Dorcas. There wa^ no wind stirring when these ashes fell: 
it did not fall only in the places where we were, but like¬ 
wise in other parte, as ships were coming from St. John 
d^Acre to our port, they being at that time ad hundred 
leagues from us. We compa:^ the ashes together, and 
found them both one. If you desire to see the ashes, let 
me knowJ'^ In the spring of 1670, our author com¬ 
municated In a letter to the lord viscount Brouncker, a 
Urge and circumstantial account of a very singular and ex^ 
traorditiary invention by a person of rank, called the Spa¬ 
nish 8etiibrador, or new engine for ploughing and equal 
sowing all sorts of grain, and harrowing at once; by which 
a great quantity of seed-corn is saved, and a rich increase 
yearly-gained ; together with a description of the contriv.- 
ance and uses of this engine. The description of this ma-« 
chine, translated from the Spanish into English, is .of a 
considerable length, and therefore we refer the reader to it 
in the Transactions, No. 21. The chief reason for men¬ 
tioning it here was, to shew how vigilant our author was in 
his inquiries, and how diligent in the prosecution of them; 
and yet not with any view of concealing the discoveries he 
made, but quite the contrary, that the royal society might 
have the honour, and the British nation the benefit, of them: 
Tn this respect, no doubt, he reaped abundant satisfaction, 
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tt wsu declared, over and over again in tbe Transac- 
tiotis, that Sylva bad raised whole foresta, and iiis Po^ 
mona produced numberiess orcbardjt: yet that he afTected 
not praise out of any degree of vanity, but was really 
pleased with being the inatruDieat of good to others, ap- 
|>ears very plainly from that warmtli, as wet! as readiness, 
with whiub he recommended other men's works to the fa¬ 
vour gf the public, even upon subjects on which he bad 
employed his own pen, partiouUrly in the case of Mr^ 
Smitiij which ia printed in the Transaction a. 

He was also very aaaicluous in procuring, aa early as pos¬ 
sible, from abroad, all new books upon curious and useful 
subjects; as also such as, from their universal high charac* 
ter, were become scarce and dear; some of which be com- 
muLiicaied to the secretary of the society, and of others he 
made Urge and curious extracts hinaself; and, as is very 
justly obaerved, hb tranalations were doubly valuable, on 
account of tliat clearness and bdelhy witli which he ex-> 
pressed the authorU sense, and the improvements that he 
added from his own observations, as he rendered no trea¬ 
tises into English, without being perfectly versed in the 
subject upon which, as well as the fanguage in which, they 
were written. He likewise, in testimony of bis respect 
and duty to the society, bestowed upon them those curious 
tables gf veins and arteries, which he brought with him 
from Padua, and consequently deserved to be honourably 
iiienlioucd in their registers, and to have bis picture, as it 
is, hung up in their apartaientsH He might, therefore, 
justly style himself, aa we have already noticed, a pioneer 
in the service of society. Amongst other advantages 
that attended the institution of the royal society, one was 
its giving birth to, and the highest encouragement for, free 
and open inqidries; nor was it any wonder that, amongst 
these, some turned upon those learned persons who brat 
exerted tbennseUes in favour of thin method of improving 
knowledge. Amongst these, Mr, John Houghton, though 
with great, decency and good manners, censured our au<- 
thor'a great performance, on account of its crossing a no-- 
tion be had advanced, ** that it would be highly advanta¬ 
geous for the nation,' if all the timber within twelve milea 
of a navigable river were destroyed/' It is but fair t^t 
he ahould apeak for himself: bis words then are theaie: 
Collectiona on husbandry and trade, vol. IV* p* 273* ** I 
qneation not but you eagerly expect to hear what may be 
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saidj la zmwtT to Mr. Evelyn^s Sylva, There he seems td 
be quite of another opinion^ and to give many instances of 
profits from woods, so great that few other parts of hua^ 
bandry can equat them, 1 must confess Mr. Evelyn Is a 
great man, one that 1 have the honour to be acquainted 
with, and iiappy is he that ts no: he is a gentleman of 
great piety, modesty, and complacency ; and also endowed 
with such an universality of useful learning, that he may 
very well be esteemed a darling of mankind. But he is 
particularly well veiled in the affairs of the woodman ; and 
his Sylva is so good a book, that 1 have not heard of any 
thing written on the subject like it. To answer it, J will 
not pretend ; to gaitjsay what he afBrms I cannot, for 1 be¬ 
lieve'he loves veracity more than life* 1 will only make 
some observations, and, if my sentiments differ from his, I 
know he will pardon me, he being well inclined to allow 
freedom of thought, and also well versed in a motto, 
liti/in which is that of the royal society. Now, I 

first obsene the reason why this Sylva, or discoiinse of 
forest-trees, was delivered to the royal society. It was, as 
1 am told in the title-page, upon occasion of certain que¬ 
ries propounded to that illustrious assembly, by the ho¬ 
nourable the principal officers and commissioners of the 
navy. What these queries were, does not altogether ap¬ 
pear; but, by the discourse, one of them seems to be how 
timber might be propagated in his majesty^s dominions. 
An answer to this our ingeniouB author hath bravely given. 
But my considerations arc nut how, or how not, to propa¬ 
gate timber; but a query, * Whether it is best, within 
certain limits, to propagate it or no a thing quite beside 
his design. Indeed, in his introduction, he, like a very 
good Englishman, laments the notorious decay of our 
wooden wails, which he thought likely to follow, when our 
then present navy should be worn out or impaired; and t 
must confess, when he considered the great destruction of' 
our wood that had been made in the foregoing twenty 
years, by some tlirouglt necessity, and others through ifl 
etids and purposes j together with our not being used to 
fetch much timber from abroad, and a general cry that 
none could furnish us with any for shipping, especially so 
good as our own ; with the addition of what amounted to a 
complaint from the honourable commissioners of his ma¬ 
jesty's navy: when he considered all this, 1 say, every 
good man will rather commend than blame bis f^eal. But 
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tioiv since tliat destruclioti of oiir timber bath forced us to 
look out for a more convenient supply to Loadon, and 
some other places^ and out having greater experiences of 
sea-fights than ever we had before, other things are known; 
and it is believed, to my certain knowledge, by some of the 
eommiasioners of the navy, and others that have been 
greatly concerned in building of ships^ that there is aom© 
other timber in the world that wiU build ships as welt as 
ours: for instance, the French Ruby that we took from 
France, when he joined with Denmark and Holland agatnit 
us, had such good timber in it> that, as 1 have been told, 
England never had better* The ballets that entered thi» 
French ship made only round holes without splinters, ther 
thing our timber is valued for^ and it was so bard, that 
the carpenters with their tools could hardly cut it; it was 
like a piece of iron. 1 fancy it some of that oak Mr* Evelyn 
upeaks of in his fore-cited Sylva, ehap^ iil p* ‘ There 
is/ saith he, * a kind of it so tough, and so extremely com^ 
pact, that our sharpest tools will hardly enter it, and 
scarcely the very fire itself, in which it consumes but 
slowly, as seeming to partake of a ferruginous and metal¬ 
line shining nature, proper fbr sundry robust uses.* These 
last thirty ships that were built have a great deal of foreign 
timber in them ; and, although there is some d^ay in them 
already, yet 1 am told that the fault Is not attributed to the 
foreign timber, but rather to the hasty building ; the king 
having not a stock before-hand, the timber had not time 
enough for a seasoningi For these reasons, and what 1 
said before about the increase of seamen, persuades mo to 
believe, that such means will never lessen our strength i 
and I question not but that, for our money, we may be 
furnished sufficiently from abroad*'* 

This paper was published November the fith, 1633; and 
October the 3lit, 1701, the same gentleman published 
another paper, in which he maintained his former opinion^ 
and undertakes to refute Mr. Evelyn's observations, as to 
the profit made by planting, complaining dial what he 
bad before written was never answered; intimating^at the 
same time, that the reason was, because it was unanswer¬ 
able* Hia word* are these: “ Mr. Evelyn tells ub of one 
Mr. Edward Salter, who planted an ash, and before bis 
death sold it for forty sbiltings. I will not reckon the 
ground tbi* ash grew on to be worth any thing; but sup» 
pose the ash when planted waa worth but one shilling, and 
VoL. XIIL G o 
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had the fliao Jived but eighty-four yearfi after, the sbiLling 
would have amouuted to six pounds eight abilUngs, which 
is far better than forty shillings. Again : three acres of 
barren land sown with acorns, in sixty years became^ a 
very thriviag wood, and was worth three hundred pounds. 
Being it was barren tandi I will suppose it worth but three 
shillings the acre, nine shillings the three acres; which 
for sixty years was worth, in present money, fifbeeti pounds, 
nine sbiUings, and seven pence; which, doubled every 
twelve years, makes four hundred niuety-hve pounds, six 
shillings, and eight-pence. Suppose that the tillage, acorns, 
and setting, came but to the third part of fifteen pounds j 
which together makes above six hundred pounds, for the 
three hundred pounds.^’ 

This warm censure might be safely trusted by our author, 
without any answer, in those'days, when none pretended 
to decide without hearing both parties witli attention. It 
howevei^ but doing common justice to liis memory, to 
set these points in a clear light, which may be dune in a 
very narrow compass. In the first place, Mr. Evelyn lay^ 
down facta that are indisputable j for he nientions no iiu-^ 
provement hi hia book without clear authority. On the 
contrary, Mr, Houghton's is a supposition, and a supposi¬ 
tion that is entirely groundless. He values die young ash- 
plant at a shilling; he might have read in Mr. Evelyn, that 
an hundred saplings, of three years growth, are wrorth 
but eighteen pence* Instead of fourscore and four years, 
he ought to have set down a tJiird, or at mo^^t half, of that 
time I and then, at his own rate of compound hiterest, the' 
value of the plant would not have exceeded a single penny. 
Hia objections to the second instance are not less frivolous. 
Barren ground, in the common acceptation of the word, is 
ground worth nothing, and for that reason unlet and un¬ 
employed ; our critic will have it worth three slilllings- 
^ acre, and, having thus created a rent of nine shillings, 
a year, he converts it next into a rent-charge, and sup¬ 
poses a sixty years lease of this barren Sand to be worth 
twD-and-thirty years purchase; and tliis money, put out 
at compound interest, is run up to twice as much ax the 
wood.is worth. We will not push things to extremity, but 
auppoae with him the land worth niue shillings ^ year, and 
to be sold for twenty years purchase, which would produce^ 
nine pounds. That nine pounds placed out at compound 
interest^ at the rate of sbt.per cent, would atnomtf, in 
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sixty years, to two hundred eighty-'eight pounds j so that 
th^re is twelve pounds, and all the intermediate profits by 
lopping, to pay for the original plaiitatioii and culEivatioa 
of the trees. Upon the whole it is oianifest, even from 
this author's manner of arguing, that ptau6ng wood is not 
only more honest and virtuous, but at the same lime a 
safer and speedier way of raising a great fortune' than the 
most exorbitant usury* 

We may, says the editor of the Biog. Britannica, from 
the large works which Mr. Evelyn has published, from the 
complete plan which he has given us of a large work he 
intended to publish, and from various circumstances that 
occur in his letters, form a pretty sure judgment of the 
method pursued by him, tn composing the many and va-* 
luable treatises that fell from bis pen* HU way was, wbea 
be bad made choice of a subject, to resolve it into its pro¬ 
per parts, and to entitle these, according to the bulk of 
the volume he proposed, either books or chapters, that he 
might digest his materials under their proper titles. He 
tlian set down his own thoughts in a free succinct manner 
under every head, to which he added what occurred to 
him, useful or memorable, in hU reading; and when he 
bad finished this, he digested his own Ujoughts regularly, 
supporting them by proper testimonies from ancient and 
modern authors, or, if that were the case, shewing the 
reasons for which he dissented from them* This made his 
collections very large, in comparison of the books he pub¬ 
lished, into which there entered nothing but the quin¬ 
tessence of the authors he had perused* The first great 
work which occupied his thoughts was one of which he 
formed the plan in hU travels, and which be intended to have 
entitled “ A general history of all Trades/* We have an 
account of this in one of his own letters to Mr* Boyle, dated 
from Sayes-courc, August the 9th, 1659, which begins thus: 

** I am perfectly ashamed at the remissuesa of this re¬ 
cognition for your late favours from Oxon, where, though 
had you resided, it should have interrupted you before 
thia time. It was by our common and good friend Mr* 
HartUb, that 1 came now to know you are retired from 
thence, but not from the miises, and the pursuit of your 
worthy designs, the result whereof we thirst after with all 
impatience, and how fortunate should I esteem myself, if 
It were in my power to contribute in the least to that 
which 1 ^ugur of so great and universal a beLieht I $iit so 

^ Q 2 
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It that my late inactivity has made so small a 
tbatf in the ** History of Trades/^ I am not advance^a 
Btcp, finding, to tuy infinite grief^ toy great tin perfections 
for the attempt and the inany subjections which I cannot 
supportj of conversing with mechanical capricious persons, 
and several other discouragements; so that, giving over a 
liesign of that magnitude, 1 am ready to acknowledge my 
fault, if, from any expression of mine, there was any 
room to hope for such a produclion farther than by a short 
eollectloQ of some heads and tnatenals, and a continual 
propensity of endeavouring, in some particular, to encou- 
TS-ge so noble a work as far as I am able; a specimen 
whereof I have tiansmitted to iVlr, Hartlib, coticerning the 
ornaments of gardens, which I have fefpiested him to com- 
tuunicate to you, as one from wljom I liope to receive my 
best and most considerable furniture, which favour 1 do 
again and again humbly snpplfcate, and especially touche 
ing the first chapter of the third'book, the eleventh and 
twelfth of the first, and indeed on every particular of the 
whole/* Whoever would be better acquainted with the 
whole extent of our auihor*s project, may consult his ex¬ 
tract of the life of aignor Giacomo Favi, who Imd the like, 
and intended to have travelled over the whole warld, in 
order to collect proper materials; itk which design having 
made some progress, he died of a fever at Paris. Of this 
gentleman Mr. Evelyn speaks in raptures, fiMin the simi¬ 
litude between their tempers; but it seems he had not 
altogether the patience of that Italian virtuoso, who could 
accommodate himself to the humours of the lowest of the 
people, os well as make himfclf acceptable even to the 
greatest monarchs of Europe. But, though our author 
desisted from the original plan, yet it was not til) he had 
finished several parts of it, particularly his Chalcography, 
winch Mr. Boyle prevailed upon him to publish, and the 
following pieces which he never published: Five Treatises, 
containing a full view of the several arts of painting in oil, 
painting in miniature, annealing in glass, enamelling, and 
making marble-paper/* We may form a judgment, from 
the piece he published, of the great loss the world had 
firom bis not altering bU resolution whh respect to these, 
which no doubt were as thoroughly finished and aa perfect 
in their kind as that; We may collect from the letter 
before mentioned, that a system of gardening made a part 
•f hia great designj which, however, there are some grounds 
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ta believe, be detached thence, and considered as a whole 
or distinct system of itself, to the completing of which he 
applied himself tilth great spirit and labour, and iuteuded 
to hare g^ven it the following under which be shewed 
part of his collection to his friends: ** Elysium Brhanui- 
ciim/’ We camiot positively afhrmi hut there are very 
probable grounds to believe, that this was the very same 
work, of which he has given a plan before hts “Aceuria,*^ 
about which ha intimates, in his preface to that treatise, 
he had spent upwards of forty years, and his coilections 
for which had in that time filled several thousand pages. 
The title of this vast work, as it Is there expressed, is this; 
** The Plan of a royal Garden ; describing and sbewiPg 
the amplitude of that part of Georgteks which belongs to 
Horticulture.** He proposed to divide this into three 
books, the first of which was to consist of six chapters, 
wherein he meant to discourse of the principles of tbingsi, 
the four reputed elements, the celestial iufiuences, the 
seasons, the natural soil of a garden, and all the artificial 
improvements that could be made therein4 The second 
book was to contain twenty^four chapters, and of these it 
is sufficient to say, that the twentieth chapter seems to 
have been executed in bis discourse of sallads, and that 
tlie last chapter of this book was no other than his Gar¬ 
dener's Kalendar. The third book was to be divided into 
twelve chapters, and to comprehend all the accessaries, so 
a$ to leave nothing, which had so much as any relation to 
tilts favourite subject unexhausted, Tlie cause of hi^ 
leaving this work also unfinished, he very freely and plainly 
tells us, was bis perceiving that it exceeded his whole 
power of execution, tliat is, to come up to the scheme 
formed in his own mind, notwithstanding his glorious spirit, 
his easy fortune, and^ indefatigable diligence. This we 
may very easily credit, when we consider that his treatise 
of sal lads could not be above a fortieth, perhaps not above 
a fiftieth part of his intended performancei To these his 
unpublished work^ we must add another, mentioned only 
by Mr* Wood, who gives us nothing concerning it but die 
following title: “ A treatise of the Dignity of Man.** * 
EVELYN (John), third son of the former, was born at his 
fotber's house at Sayes-court, near Deptford, January 11, 

I pflfMTi nlvtivg ta Ihc famUri obli^infly cammimaivated by 

Air. y^toott, oflti# Louiiaa Inititution, 
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1654-5, and was there verj tenderly educated in his in* 
fancy, being considered (after the death of his brother 
Kichard Evelyn, January 27, 1657, who, though but five 
years of age, was esteemed a kind of prodigy) as the heir 
of the familyt He was likewise universally admired for 
the pregnancy of his parts, of which he gave a pleasing 
proof in a Latin letter written to his father hi Dec. 16G5, 
and which induced his father to send him in 1666 to Ox¬ 
ford, where he remained in the house of the ingenious and 
learned Dr. Ralpli Bathurst, then president of Trinity-col- 
lege, before he was admitted a gentleman-commoner, which 
was in Easter term 166S. It is not clear at what time he 
left Oxford ; but Mr* Wood seems to be positive that he took 
no degree there, but returned to his father’s house, where 
'be prosecuted his studies under the directions of that great 
jzian^ There U, however, good reason to believe that it 
was during his residence in Trinity-college, and when he 
was not above fifteen years of age, that he wrote that ele¬ 
gant Greek poem which is ]>re6xed to the second edition 
of the Sylva, and is a noble proof of the strength of his 
genius, and wonderful progress in learning in the early 
part of his life* In Nov, 1675, beset out for Paris with 
lord Berkley, ambassador to the French court; and in May 
1676, returned to England. He discovered his proficiency 
soon afterwards, both in the learned and modern languages, 
by bis elegant translations, as well as his intimate^acquain- 
tance with the muses, in some original poems which were 
very justly admired. If we consider the father’s turn of 
mind, we need not wonder that he should employ his pen 
first upon gardening, especially in the easy way of trans¬ 
lation, and from a book so justly as well as generally ad* 
mired as the French Jesuit’s has ever been. The title of 
our author’s little treatise was, 1, “ Of gardens, four 
books, first written in Latin verse, by Kenatus Hapinus ; 
and MOW made English by John Evelyn, es(|t” 1673, Svo. 
His father annexed the second book of this translation to 
his “ Sylva,” and it must be allowed that the sense is very 
faithfully rendered, and the poetry is more easy and har¬ 
monious than could have been expected from a youth of 
his age. 2. The life of Alexander the great,” trans¬ 
lated from the Greek of Plutarch, printed in the fourth 
yoiuiTte of Plutarch’s lives by several hands. 3. “ The his¬ 
tory of tile grand visiers, Mahomet and Achmet Coprogli; 
c^f the three last grand signiorsj their sultanas, and chief 
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favt>urites; with the moat secret intrigues of the seragiio/* 
&c. Lend. 1677^ Svo, This was a translation from the 
French, and has been esteemed an entertaining and in¬ 
structive history* Qur author wrote also several poems 
occasionally, of which two are printed in Dryden’s Miscel¬ 
lanies, and more are in Nichols's Collection of Poein^. 
The one entitled “ On virtue/’ has been esteemed excel¬ 
lent in its kind by the best judges; and the other, styled 
« remedy of love/’ has been aUo much admiredp On 
Feb, 24, 1679-80, he married Martha,,daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Richard Spenser, esq. Turkey tnerchanl, whose 
widow married air John Stonehouse, of Hadlijy, in Berks, 
bart. Mr* Evelyn, who had a turn for business as well as 
study, and had been introduced to the prince of Orange 
in 1638, was in 1690 made one of the thief clerks of the 
treasury, and quitting that situation in 1691, became one 
of the oominisrioners of the revenue in Ireland, which 
country he visited in 1692* He would probably have been 
advanced to higher employments if he had not been cut 
off in the flower of his age, dying at his house in Berkeley* 
street, London, March 24, 169S, in the forty-fifth year of 
bifi age. He had by his wife two sons and three daughters* 
His eldest son, Richard, died an infant at Sayes-court, as 
did his eldest daughter Martha Mary, His second daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabetlj, married Simon Harcourt, esq. eldest son 
and heir of Simon lord viscount Harcourt, lord high chan* 
cellor of Great Britain, by whom she became mother to 
the first earl Harcourt, Jane, his third daughter, died an 
infant at hly house in the parish of Sl Martin*® in the fields, 
and was interred at Kensington. John Evelyn, his second 
and only surviving son, born at Sayes-court, March 3, 
1631, succeeded to his grandfather’s estate. He was mar^* 
ried at Lambeth chapel, September 18, Anne, 

daughter of Edward Boscawen, of Worthivil, co* Corn¬ 
wall, esq* He was by letters-patent bearing date July 30, 
1713, created a baronet. This worthy gent I em an, who in¬ 
herited the virtue and learning as well as the patrimony of 
his ancestors, in^e several alterations and additions to tlie 
family-seat at Wotton, in 1717, one of which was the 
erecting a beautiful library, forty-five feet long, fourteen 
feet broad, and as inauy high, for the reception of that 
large aed curious collection of books made by his grand¬ 
father, bis father, and himself, and where they stili re- 
maiii, 'He was long one of the commissioners of'the cus' 
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tomSf ft fellow of the royal society» and was succeeded 1>y 
his eldest soTif John, who dying in 1767, was succeeded 
by sir Fredenck Evelyn, on whose death, in ISSSj the 
title descended to Mr. John Evelyn^ grandson of 
Charles, a younger bob of the first baronet of the Wotton 
branch. ‘ 

EVERARD (Nicholas), a very eminent lawyer, and 
upright magistrate, was born at Gripskerque, in the island 
of Walcheren, in 146iS, and studied law at Louvain under 
Arnold ,dc Bek, and Peter de Themis, whose praises for 
profound knowledge be has celebrated in hia ** Topica 
juris.” In, 149? betook his doctor^s degree, and acquired 
so much reputation that Erasmus, in a letter to Bernard 
Buchon, pronounces him a man born for the good and set* 
vice of his countryf Everard’s first public situation was at 
Brussels^ where be was appointed judge in ecclesiastical 
causes under Henry de Berg, bbhop and prince of Cuiu^ 
bray : he was then, although not in any of the ecclesiastu 
cal orders, presented to the deanry of the collegiate church 
of SL Peter of Andferlechteu, iu tliat city* In 1505 being 
invit^ to Mechlin, he was first appointed assessor of the 
grand Belgic council, and afterwards left that place to 
become president of the supreme council of Holland and 
Zealand* During the eighteen years that be executed this 
important trust, his whole conduct was so marked by pro^ 
found knowledge, and upright decision, that in 152^, the 
emperor Charles V* recalled lum to Mechlin to exercise 
the same functions. All who speak of him represent him 
as a mail totally uninfluenced by any interest, or motives 
of favour, who admitted no solicitations from power or 
friendship, and admimstered strict justice without ever 
giving the laws an inclination that they did not fairly bear, 
whether the party concerned was poor or rich. He died 
at Mechlin, Aug, 9, J5S2, in hU seventieth year. His 
works were, '1. “ Topica juris, sive loci argumeiitorum 
Icgales,’^ of which he printed the first part or century, at 
Louvain, in 1516, fol. This he afterwards reviewed and 
enlarged, and it was published by his sons in 1552, at 
Louvain, and reprinted in 156S and ISIS', at Lyons, and 
in 1591 at Franefort, It was aflerwards abridged by Abra¬ 
ham Marconet, and published in that form at Magdeburgh, 
1655, IS mo. 2* “ Consilia, sive responsa juris,” Lou-^ 
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vaiDj. 1554^ fol. 3111 d at Antwerp, 1577, etikrged and cor¬ 
rected by MotengravCi There are also other editions of 
1643, fitc. By his wife ELifisa BladcUe of Mcchhii, he left 
three daughters, one of whom, Isabella, who became a 
nun, was celebrated for her learning and knowledge of 
the Latin language, and five sons, alt of considerable emi* 
xience in the literary world; Peter Jerome, a religious of 
the order of the Premonstratenses, a doctor of the civil and 
canon law at Louvain, and afterwards abbot of St« Mary of 
Middlebourgh ; Nicolas, first, president of tbd supreme 
council of t'riesland, and afterwards successor to his father 
ill tlie office of president of the grand council of Mechlin ; 
Nicolas Grudius; Adrian Marius, and John Secuudus. Of 
these last tiiree, some notice will be taken here, as mure 
suitable to the family connexion than under the articles 
Grndius and Secundns, where they have hitherto been 
placedt** 

EVERARD (Nicuolas Grudius}, the third son of the 
preceding, was born at Louvain, whence he got the name 
of Grudius, that city having, according to some authors, 
been the residence of the ancient Grudius's. HU own 
merk and the reputation of his father aodn raised him to 
preferment. He was treasurer of the states of Brahan^ 
knight and secretary of the golden fleece, counsellor to 
the emperor Charles V. and Philip IL king of Spatm Like 
his father, he had talents for business, and was equally 
upright and disinterested, making no otiier use of his in- 
Buence than to patroni^.e the deserving, especially men of 
learning* He was much connected with the eminent scho* 
lars of his time, with some of whom he appears to have 
studied at Bologna, in 1533, and these, as well as other 
learned contemporaries, are meutioued in lits poems. Mr* 
Roaede notices him as a foreign associate of the Neapolitan 
academy, but mistaken in stating him to be the father, iu^ 
stead of the brother of Joannes Secundus. He died at 
Venice, where he happened to be on some affairs coii^ 
cerning the republic, in 157 L His only works are Latin 
poems, ntany of which are elegant, although Niceron seems 
disposed to undervalue them. They are, 1. ** Epigram- 
mata arcuum triumpbalium, Valentianis Carolo V* in ejus 
adventu evH}bitorum,^’ Louvain, 1540. 3, ** Apotheosis 

ia obitum Maximtliaui ab Egmonda, comltis Burani/’ ibid 


^ Korcii.—NjccTOD, Tot, XVl.^FsppcD B'lbL 
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1549- 3, “ Negotia, sen poetnatum piomm libri duo/* 

Auiwerp, ]5€G, 8vo, and other pieces, a collection of 
livhich was printed at Leyden, 1612, 12nio^ This contains 
three books of elegies, three of epigrams, epitaphs, ele^ 
gics, &LC, among the latter are two on the death of his two 
wires, and elegies on that of Joannes Secundus, his bro-* 
thers, his father, and other friends^' 

EVERARD (Adrian Marius), brother to the preceding, 
was born Mechlin, and arrived to the rank of chancellor 
of Gnelderlatid* Like his father and brothers, he studied 
juriaprudence, and like the latter cultivated Latin poetry* 
He died at Brussels March 20, 1568. His Latin verses 
were published with those of his brother Nicholas Grudius, 
in the Leyden edition of 1612, and consist of two hooks 
of elegies, a book of epigrams, one of epistles, a satire, a 
piece on ilie death of his brother Joannes Secupdus, and 
some detached epigrams. It is also said that he translated 
into Latin verse f;omc of Luciaids dialogues, and into prose 
his treatise on calumny. * 

EVERARD (Joannes Secundus}, and more generally 
known by these last names, was born at the Hague in 151!, 
and received the hrst impressions of virtue and knowledge 
from his father* C>u wliat account our author, as he was 
not th^ second son, was called Secundus, is not known. 
Perhaps the name was not given him till he became emi'' 
uent, and was in poetry sccundm. Poetry, how¬ 

ever, was not the profession wliich his father wished him 
to follow* He intended him for the law, and when ho 
could no longer direct bis studies himself, placed him under 
the care of Jacobus Val card us, or Volcardus. This gen^ 
tie man, the author of a treatise de usu eloquendae in 
obeundis'muneribus publids/' Is said to have been every 
way qualified to discharge the important trust that was 
committed to him; and he certainly gained the affectioti 
of bU pupil, who, in one of his poentis, mentions hU death 
with every appearance of unfeigned sorrow* Another tu¬ 
tor, Stenetnoia of Mechlin, was soon provided, but it docs 
not appear that 8ecundus devoted much of hts time to 
legal pursuits. Poetry, and the sister arts of painting and 
sculpture, had engaged his mind at a very early period. He 
IS said to have written verses when but ten years old , and 

h 

i MorcTL-^Nkxroti, vfli. XVT*—Bibl* Rdg.—Saxii QnoiUiilU 

* Morvri.~NiceTioa, 
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from the vast quantity which he left behind hioi, we have 
reason to conclude that such writing was hU principal em¬ 
ployment, 

f^cundus having nearly attained the age of twenty-one, 
and being determined, as it would seem, to comply as far 
as possible with the wislies of'lits lather, quitted Mechlin, 
and went to France, where at^Bourges, a city in the Or- 
leanois, he studied the civil law iiiider the celebrated An- 
drena Alciatus, who was particularly endeared to our author 
by his general acquaintance with polite literature, and 
especially by hia taste in poetry. Having studied a year 
under this eminent civilian, and taken his degrees, he re¬ 
turned to Mechlin, where he remained only a very few 
mouths. In 1533 he went into Spain with warm recom¬ 
mendations to the count of Nassau and other persons of 
high rank; and soon afterwards became secretary to the 
cartlinal archbishop of Toledo, in a department of business 
which required no other qualifications than what he pos¬ 
sessed in a very eminent degree, a facility in writing with 
elegance the Latin language. It was during his residence 
with this cardinal that he wrote his Basia/’ a series of 
amatory poems, of which the fifth, seventh, and ninth 
mmiina of Catullus seem to have given the hint, Seciindus 
WAS not, however, a semle imitator of Catullus. His ex¬ 
pressions seem to be harrowed ratlier from Tibullus and 
Propertius ; and iu the warmth of liis descriptions he has 
the disgrace to exceed all fonner writers. 

In 1535 he accompanied the emperor Charles V. to the 
siege of Tunis, but gained no laurels aa a Noldler. Tlie 
hardships which were endured at that inemoi'ablc siege were 
but little suited to the soft disposition of a votary of Venus 
and the Muses; and upon an enterprise which might have 
furnished ample matter for an epic poem, it is reiuarkable 
that Secundus wrote nothing which has been deemed 
worthy of preservation. Having returned from his martial 
expedition, he was sent by the cardinal to Home to con¬ 
gratulate the pope upon the success of tlie emperor’s arms; 
but was taken so ill on the road, that he was not able to 
complete his journey^ But being advised to seek without 
a moment’s delay, the benefit of his native air, he soon 
recovered* Having now quitted the service of the arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, he was employed in the same ofEcc of 
secretary to the bishop of Utrecht; and so much had he 
hitherto distinguished bimself by the classical elegance of 
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his compoEiiions^ that he was soon called upon to fill tho 
important post of private Latin secretary to the emperor, 
who was then in Italy. This was the most lmnourab)eo0iee 
to which our author w'as ever appointed; but before he 
could enter upon it, death put a stop to his labours. 
Havius arrived at SL Am and, in ttie district of Tournay, 
in order to meet, upon business^ with the bishop of 
Utrecht, he was on Oct 8, 1536, cut off by a violent fever- 
in the very flower of his age, not liaviug quite completed 
bis twenty^hftb year. He was mterfed in the church of 
the Benedictines, and his relations erected to his memory 
a marble motuimeiit, with^ plain Latin inscription. 

The works of Secutidus have gone through several edi¬ 
tions, of which the most copious is that of ^ri^erius, pub- 
lished at Leyden, 1631. It consists of the Basia,” anti 
of epigrams, elegies, Ac. Ac, A French critic who main¬ 
tains that the genius of fiecundus never produced anything 
that was not excellent In its kind, adds with too much truth, 
** Main sa muse est iiu peu trop lascive^” His Bosia** 
werd first translated into English by Mr. Stanley, author 
of the **■ Lives of the Philosophers,** but be omitted the 
8il}, lOth, 11th, ISth, and 14th. In 1731, a translation of 
the whole was publisimd by an anonymous writer, who 
adopted a poetical version of the first and second by Elijah 
Fenton, and of the yth and 16lh by Mr. Ward. This 
translation is accompanied with the original Latin, and em¬ 
bellished with the cuts of Second us and Julia from the 
£$criverian edition, for Secundus appears to have been 
somewhat of an engraver, and the cut of bis mistress Julia 
is said to have beeti executed by him- A superior transla¬ 
tion appeared at London in 1775, with a life of the author, 
of which we have availed ourselves. Secundus excelled 
bis brothers in the elegance and classical purity of his 
Latin poetiy, as much as he fell short of them in respect 
for decency- ‘ 

EVERDINGEN (C^sar Vak), a painter of histories, 
portraits, and landscapes, was bom at Alkmaer in 1606, 
and studied under Van Broiikhorst, who soon observed and 
encouraged talents which he found superior to those of the 
rest of his disciples. He had a lively invention, and 
painted with freedom and firmness, ana a good force of 

* life » abcTe.'^Mfireii.^KiceriiOt toI, XVli—Poppa* BibU Belg^^Bur^ 
ltan*h Onoiuut. 
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colouring. Many of bis,pictures are spoken of in terms of 
praise; but the one selected us his principal perfonnange 
is the representattun of the victory of Da\iU over Goliath^ 
executed lu It ^as painted on the folding: doors of 

the organ in the great church at A^lktnaer; and the sketch 
of it was preserved in the council chamber of that city* 
Everdifigen died in 1679, aged 73* ‘ 

EVEblDlNGEN (Aldret Van), the nephew of the for¬ 
mer, was born in Aikmaer, in 162L Jlarlng first attendctl 
to the instructioBs of Uoland Havery, he afterwards greatly 
improved iiy those of Peter Molyn, whom at Jast he sur¬ 
passed in. skiU. IJc delighted most in the grand scenes of 
nature, or rather her more romantic features, such as rocks, 
torrents, and cataracts, which he executed with great free¬ 
dom and variety of touch* In ids time he had no superior; 
but Jacob Ruysdael followed him immediately, was indeed 
partly contemporary with him, and in his own' style left 
Inm far behind in the brilliancy and force of his colours 
and exeention, and the choice of his forms* However, 
Everdingeii is highly deserving of great praise for the care 
which he took to make himself acquainted with the eifects 
of nature, and the truth with which he marked them. He 
made a voyage up the Baltic, and was much gratified by 
and made much use of the scenery, which the romantic 
coaiits of that sea, and of Norway, (which ho also visited) 
aiTorded him. He died In 1675, and left behind him a 
great number of drawings, both of real views and compo- 
sitJons, which aro very freely wrought* Ho was thought 
not to succeed so well in large works as in smaller ones, 
those coming more within the matiagement of the iteatnesa 
of pencilling, which characterizes his style of execution. 
The latter are very highly and very deservedly valued in 
Flanders and Holland* * 

EVREMOND (Charles DE St*), R writer, who distin¬ 
guished himself by his talents and prodiicnons In polite 
Jiterature, and who was many years resident in England, 
was born at St* Denis !e Guast, in Lower Normandy, April 
1, 1613. He was the third son of Charles de St* Denis, 
castellan or baron of St* Denis le Guast; aud took the 
name of St, Evremond from a manor which was part of the 
estate of his father, and of which he was sotnetinies styled 
lord* He was intended, by hU father, for the profession 
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of the Uw; and, when he was nine years of age, be was 
sent to Paris to be bred a scholar* He was entered in the 
second form in the college of Clermont; and continued 
there four years, during vrhich he went tBrongh a course 
of grammar learning and rlketoric* He was next sent to 
the university of Caen, in order to study philosophy; but 
he continued there one }'ear only, and then returned to 
Paris, where he pursued the same study a year longer in 
the college of HarcourL tie distinguished himself not 
only hy his application to literature, but by other accoin- 
pli:ihnients; and he particularly excelled in fencing, so 
that EvrciuoiRi''s pass” was famous among those who 

were skilled in that an. When he had passed through a 
course of philosophy, he began to study the law : but, 
whether his relations had tiioii other views for him, or that 
his inclination led him to a military life, he quitted tliat 
study after be had prosecuted it somewhat move than a 
year, and was made an ensign before he had qinlc attained 
to the age of sixteen. Alter he had served two or three 
campaigns, he obtained a Deutenant^s commission; and^ 
after the siege of Laudrecy, in 1637, be had the command 
of a company of foot. 

M. de Kvremond distinguished himself in the army 
by his politeness and wit, as well as by bis bravery; suid 
his accomidishments procured him the esteem of the 
mareschals d’lCirccs and Grammont, of viscount Turenne, 
of Uie count de Moissens, afterwards mareschal de Albret, 
of count PdUuan, afterwards marcschai de Clerembauti and 
of the marquis Je Crequi, who also became a mareschal of 
France, He had a share in the confidence of these distin- 
guishod nobleman, and they always testified their friend- 
ship towards him* In 1640, M, ^e St* Evremond was at 
the siege of Arrus ; and, in the ensuing year, he obtained 
a post in the horse, which gave liitn fresh opportunities of 
signalizing himself. Soon after the duke of Enguten, after¬ 
wards prince of Cond6, became so much pleased with his 
conversation, that he made him lieutenant of his guards, 
that he might have him constantly near him. He often 
read with him; and sometimes communicated to him hts 
most secret projects, and entrusted him with affairs of the 
greatest moment After the campaign of Kocroy, in 1643^ 
M. de St. Evremond wrote a bind of satire against the 
French academyi which was published in 1650, and en- 
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titled, ** The Comedy of the Academicians for reforniinv 
the French tongue 

In 1644 he made the campaign of Fribourg; and the foU 
lowing year he received a dangerous wound at the battle 
of Notlingen. Being ordered to head a squadron, and to 
post himself below an eminence which was possessed by 
the enemy, he was there exposed, for three hours together, 
to all the 6re of their smali shot, and a battery of four 
(ield^pieces; so that he lost there most of his men, and 
was himself wounded in the left knee. His wound was so 
dangerous, that for six weeks be was supposed to be past 
recovery j but, by tlie skill of his surgeons, and the excel-^ 
Jency of bis constitution, his cure was at length effected. 
Thirty years after, however, his wound opcited afresh iii 
Loudon ; but, being properly treated, he felt no incon¬ 
venience from it, excepting that his left leg was somewhat 
weaker than the otiier. After the taking of Fumes, in 
161-6, the duke of Enguien appointed M* de St. Evremond 
to carry the news of it to court; and having, at the same 
time, opened to htm his design of besieging Dunkirk, 
charged him to propose it to cardinal Ma^&rin, and to set¬ 
tle with him every thing which was necessary for the exe¬ 
cution of tliat undcL taking* M* de St. Evremond managed 
this business with so much dexterity, that he prevailed oa 
the prime minister to agree to every thing which was re¬ 
quired by the duke of Knguiun. But, in 164S, he lost the 


* The title of thifl pieCHj ki 
at £r£t woSj " f<a Cooiftlie 
iniatea pour la ll^formatlon ile tn I an* 
file Sf. KTremond after* 

ward! alUTpd and improved it; aad 
(he tlUe piofiited to it, in the 
eJitioD of hifi KOrlfs, ha* Acade* 
micien?, CiionidieJ* Thit piece hai 
never b^u tran«i]Atcd into English. 
Chapelain, tho Frcnt.‘1i pOct, GtKieaUj 
bftliop of Gruie and Yeucet and otter 
meoiberi of the Vreach aeademy, an 
ridiculed inthit comedyi which cotitinli 
only of three acts. St, Evremond aldo 
wrote anotber coraedj, which ]» printpj 
Iti tbo French editions of bfs works, un* 
(ter the title of ** Sir Polctio WouLd-hr^ 
tiocbtdie, k la maDieie den 
Ixi this piiice to introduces an Engliish 
knijfht at Venice^ tbnniiif schemes £jr 
the iCDpVOveoioiit of the Venetun go- 
Ternment. One of tfae knifhl^e plan* 
if iinproTcmrnf woi, the appointment 


of foitr dogCB} in^ti^iid of One. for tlie 
^vurnment of that, republic. As the 
doges of Venice, lie remarked, were 
C^nemlly choacn to that nffioe wheu 
thiiy were much ^idvanced in ago, ibey 
wete oflvn indispihKdr and Unfit for 
public businesH ; beinji' sometjiucn don-i 
6ned to thtircliambcis, ami somcUmcs 
to Iheif beds. Btis, if tour dojjus wt-r* 
elected, then, if even t*?* of Ihom were 
sick, two of them would probably bo 
well; nndf If it sLould oreo bappra 
that three of th^'in i-hoiild be iU at the 
iame time, there wnnlil sltU bt one of 
tlieoi capable el dnhii; ihe buiiiie^s of 
the republic. In itu» pieco tbn dlffi''-* 
r^t modes of IfnvcVlioi; of thu French 
and the Germans am alaa ridiculed. 
St. Evremoud NkewUc wrote unoibcr 
coiuedyt entitlRrf, " bc'i It 

does not appear ihat eitiKir of tliese 
pieces were ertr translated into Eng¬ 
lish. 
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post which be had near that nobleman, now, hy the death 
of his father, become prince of Cond£. This prince took 
great delight in discovering what was ridiculous in the 
characters of his acquaintance; and often indulged himself 
in laughing at their foibles in private, in company with the 
count de Moissens and M« de St, Evretnond. But' the 
prince of Conde, who took great pleasure in ridiculhig 
others, was not fond of being ridiculed himself He xvas 
informed, that St. Eyremoncl and the count bad found out, 
that there was somewhat ridiculous even in him; that his 
extreme solicitude to discover the foibles of others was in 
itself a species of the ridiculous; and that they sometimes 
amused themselves with laughing^ at hU highness. This 
excited in him so much resentment, that he took from M. 
de St Fvremond the lieutenancy of his guards, and would 
have no farther correspondence with the count de Moissens. 
It b, however, supposed, that a reconciliation would have 
been ejected, if they had not been separated by the civil 
war, which about this time took place in France. When 
the prince of Cond£ returned into France, after the Pyre¬ 
nean treaty, M. '<le ISt. Evremond went to wait upon him, 
and was very favourably received. The prince offered him' 
his protection ; and afterwards, on several occasions, gave 
him assurances of his affection and esteem* 

In 164^ de St. Evremond went into Normandy, to 
visit his relations. Abuut this time the parliament of Paris 
bod declared against cardinal Maaarin; and the duke of 
Beaufort^ the prince of Conti, and the duke of Lotigue- 
viile, following their example, the latter retired to his 
government of Normandy, where he assembled the nob'dity, 
and very earnestly endeavouresl to prevail on St* Evremond 
to engage in his party. With this view he was offered Uie 
command of the artillery; but this office he declined ; and 
has given a facetious account of his refusal in a satirical 
piece written by him about this time, entitled, The duke 
of Longtievilie's Retreat to his Government of Normandy.''* 
He says, ** They had a mind to bestow th^ comniand of 
the ordnance on St Evremond; and, to apeak the truth, 
considering his affection for St Germain’s .(where the 
Ling then was), he would have been glad to have served the 
court^ by accepting a considerable employment, of the 
business of which lie knew nothing. Bu^ having promised 
count de Harcoilrt to take no employment, he kept his 
word^ not only from a principle of bononri but that be' 
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tnight hot ba like the NormmtiSf moit of whom had broken 
their promise. From these coiistderatLons^ he was Induced 
generously to refuse the money that was offered to him^ 
but which would never have been paid him.** 

When the civil war broke out, tlie French king, being 
acquainted with Sl £vreniond*s merit and bravery, and 
knowing that he had constantly refused to join with those 
who were in oppositiori to the court, made him a mareachal 
de camp^ or m^or-general. His commission was dated 
tjept 6, 1652; and the next day he received a warrant for 
a pension of three thousand llvrcs a j*ear He served alier* 
wards in the war of Guieniie, under the duke of CandaJe ; 
but, after the reduction of Guienne, he was committed to 
the Bastile^ where Jie was confini^d as a prisoner two or 
three months. 8ome jests that had been thrown out rela¬ 
tive to cardinal Mazarin, in a company wherein Sl £vre^ 
mond was present, but in which he had no greater share 
than the reside, were the pretence for his conhnemmit. But 
the true reason of it was supposed to be, a suspicion that 
he had given some advice to the duke of Candale, which 
was inconsistent with the cardinars views. However, when 
St. Evremond obtained his liberty, he went to return 
thanks to the cardinal for his enlargement. Mazarin told 
him on this occasion, that ^'he was persuaded of his inno** 
cence, but that a man in bis station was obliged to hearken 
to so many reports, that it was Very dilHcult for him to 
dtstinguisii between truth and falsehood, and not some¬ 
times to do injustice to an honest man.*' 

In 1654, M. de St. Evreround served in Flanders; and 
about three years after fought a duel with the marquis de 
Fore. He continued in the service in Flanders till the sus- 
pensiotk of arms, which was agreed upon between France 
aiid Spain in 1659. The following year, he came over into 
England with count de Sottsous, who was sent on an em- 
'bassy to congratulate Ctiarles 11. on tlie restoration; and, 
when cardinal Mazarin set out from Paris with a great re^ 
tinue, in order to negdeiate a treaty with the first minister 
of the kin^ of Spain, St. Evremond was one of those who 
accompanied him. He afterwards sent a letter concerning 
the conferencea to the marquis de Crequi, in which he in- 
formed him, tkat the cardinal had sacrificed the honour 
and interest* of France to his own private views^ In one 
part of this letter he said, “ It is the cardinals maxJbi, 
that a minUter does not lo much belong tg the state as the 
VoL, XJIL . H H 
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state to the miniGter; and, for this reason, if Ood grant 
him but a few yean, he wilt get all the estate* in the king¬ 
dom into hta own hands/' This letter of St. Err emend, 
concerning the Pyrenean treaty, became the occasion of 
bis haniahment from France. Afler the death of the car^ 
dinal, a copy of the letter fell into the bands of some of 
the courtiers who had been connected with him* They 
represented to his majesty the dang;;r of alJovring private 
men to judge of state affairs, and to censure the conduct of 
ministera* Their representations made such an impres¬ 
sion on the miud of Lewis, that he immediately ordered 
M. de Sl Erremond to be coiutnitted to the Bastile. But 
8t. Evremond had no inclination to pay a second visit to 
that fortress; and, therefore, having i^eceived private in¬ 
form at ion of the design, found means to make his escape 
out of France, and arrived in Holland about tlie end of 
the year 1661. 

He did not continue long in Holland, but went over to 
England in 1662, and was well received at the British 
court* He particularly numbered among his friends the 
dukes of Buckingham and Onnoud, the earls of 8t. Alban's 
and Arlington, lord D^Aubigny and lord Crofts, He also 
cultivated the acquaintance of those persons in England who 
were the most eminent for literature ; and often cotiversed 
with Hobbes, sir Kenelm Digby, Cowley, and Wallen In 
England he wrote many literary pieces, which were after¬ 
wards printed. In 1665 he was seized with a disorder, 
which threw him into a kind of nielancholy, and greatly 
w'eaUeued him. His physiokns told him, that nothing hut a 
oimnge of air cmild cure him ; and that, if he could not go 
to Montpelier, he would at least do well to cross the sea, 
and make some stay in Holland. He complied with this 
advice; and liked his situation in Holland so well, that he 
thought of spending the remainder of bis life in that coun¬ 
try. In a letter written about this time to the marquis de 
Crequi, he says, After having lived in the constraint of 
courts, I console myself with the hope of ending my days 
in the freedom of a republic, where, if nothing is to be 
hoped for, there is at least nothing to be feared* It would 
be disgraceful to a young man not to enter tbe'world with 
a design of making his fortune: but, whed we are upon 
tbedacline, nature calls us back to ourselves; and, thesen- 
timents of ambition yielding to the love of our repose, we 
hud it agreeable to live iu a eouutry, where the laws guard 
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tts ag^init any subjection to the will of others; an(3 wbere^ 
to be secure of all^ we need only be secure of our¬ 
selves, To this blessing we may add^ that the Tnagistratea 
have great authority in their offices for the interests of 
the public^ but are little distinguished in their persona 
by ahy particular privileges or advantages. You see here 
none of those udtous distinctions^ which are so offensive 
to men of real good breeding; no useless dignities^ or 
inconvenient degrees of rank; none of that cumbrous 
greatness^ which restrains Ubertyj without advancing one*s 
fortune. Here the magistrates procure our repose^ with^ 
out expecting any acUnowledgmentj or even any express* 
sions of respect for the services that they render to us. 
They are rigorous in the execution of the orders of the 
state ; hrm and unaccommodatirvg in the management of 
the interest of their country with foreign nations; mild and 
tractable with their fellow^citlzens; and easy with all sorts 
of private persons. The foundation of equality remains, 
notwithstanding the exercise of authority ; and, therefore, 
credit never makes a man insolent, nor do the governors 
ever bear hard on those that are governed,** 

During his stay in Holland, St. Evremond became ac^ 
quaimed with most of the foreign ministers and persons of 
distinction there; and also visited several eminent literary 
men, who happened then to be at the Hague; particularly 
Heinsius, Vossius, and Spinoza, Of the latter he gave 
the foliowmg account to Mr. Dos Maizeaux t He was/’ 
said he, ** of a middle stature, and pleasing countenance. 
His learning} modesty, and disinterestedness, made him 
esteemed by all the ingenious persons then at the Hague, 
It did not appear, from his ordinary conversation, that he 
had those sentiments which were afterwards found in bts 
posthumoui works," About 1667, some applications were 
made to the French king, by means of M. de St, Evre- 
motid’s friends, particulany of the marquis de Lionne, to 
induce that monarch to permit him to return to his owti 
country: but these applications were not successful In 
1668, the prince of Tuscany arrived in Holland ; and, as 
he designed to make some stay at the Hague,' be hired a 
bouse there: but it bappened, that, in the use which 
was taken for him, M. de &t. EVremond bad an apartment, 
as had also some other persons of distuictmn. They were, 
therefore/obliged to seek for other lodgings; but, when 
Sti Evte^tid'ivas preparing" to remove Tike the rest, the 

uu 2 
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prince not only de^^ired hltn to stay, but likewise to me tiii 
table whilst he continued at the Hague* He also ever 
afterwards testified his esteem for him, and sent him every 
year a present of some of the best'Italian wines. 

St. Kvtemond now thought of passing the remainder of 
hh days in Holland; but, in 1670, sir Wiltiam Temple 
delivered to him letters from the earl of'Arlington, by 
which he was informed, that king Charles IL desired bis 
return to EngUndi This induced him to change his inten* 
tions; and, on his arrival in England, the king conferred 
on him a pension of three hundred pounds a-year* In 
167^, the duchess of Mazarin arrived in England; and we 
are told, that her house was the usual rendezvous of the 
politest persons in England; and iti these assemblies the 
people of fashion found an agreeable amusement, and the^ 
learned an excellent pattern of politeness.'^ It ts added, 
that, in her house, ** all manner of subjects were discoursed 
upon, as philosophy, religion, bistory, pieces of wit and 
gallantry, pbys, and authors ancient and modern/' St. 
Evromond spent much of his time at the house of the du¬ 
chess of Mazarin, and appears to have had a great friend^ 
ship for her. He was also on very friendly terms with the 
celebrated Ninon de 1'Kudos, wnth whom he often corre¬ 
sponded. He sometimes passed the summer season with 
the court at Windsor, where he conversed much with Isaac 
Vossius, who had been made one of the prebendaiies of 
Windsor by king Charles U. By the death of that prince, 
St. Evrcniond lost his pension; but, in 16S6, the earl of 
Sunderland proposell to king James II. to create for him 
an ofHce of secretary of the cabinet, whose province should 
be to write the king's private letters to foretgti princes. 
The king agreed to the proposal, but St Evremond de* 
dined accepting the ofHce. He made his acknowledg¬ 
ments to lord Sunderland, and to the king; and said, ** he 
should account himself very happy to be able to serve his 
majesty; but that a man of his age ought to think of nothing, 
but how to husband the little time he had to live, and to 
tpend it in ease and tranquillity." After the Revolntion, 
he was so well treated in England by king William, that 
he declined returning again to his own country, though 
- the Frendh ktn^ now gave him permission, and even pro¬ 
mised him a favourable teception. Yet king William's 
characteristic address to him, whfth firsi: introduced at 
court, could i] 9 t be very acceptable to a map who valued 
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btmself on his literary reputation; “ 1 thinlc you was a 
major-general in tbe French service I” About 1693, the 
abbot de Cbaulieu sent a poem to the duchess of Mazarin, 
accompanied with a letter in verse, which contained a high 
conriptimetit to St. Evremond, whom he compared to Ovid* 
St, Evremond made some remarks on the abbot's poetical 
epistle, in which he objected to the comparison between 
himself and tlie Roman poet. ** Ovid,*’ said he, ** was the 
most tvttty and the most unfortunate man of his time. 1 
am not like him, either as to wit or misfortunes. He was 
exiled among barbarians, where he made hue verses; but 
so doleful and melancholy, that they excite as 'much 
contempt fur his weakness as compassion for his disgrace. 
Where I am, 1 daily see the duchess of Mazariiii 1 live 
among sociable people, who have a great deal of merit and 
a great deal of wit. T make very iudifTerent verses; but 
so gay, that they make my humour to be envied, while 
they make my poetry to be laughed at. I have too little 
money; but I bve to be in a country where there is 
enough ‘ besides, the use of it ends with our lives; and 
the con side ration of a greater evil is a sort of remedy 
against a lesser. Thus you see 1 have several advantages 
over Ovid. It is true, tiiat he was more fortunate at Home 
with Julia than 1 have been at London with HortensU; but 
the favours of Julia were tlie occasion of bis mUfortune; 
and the rigours of Hortensia do not make a man of my age 
uneasy.” 

St. Evremond was a kind of epicurean philosopher; but 
though his epeculative morality was too lax, yet in his ge* 
neral conduct he appears to have acted like a man of pro* 
bity. He preserved his health and his cbearfulness to a 
very great age. .In one of hie Letters to Ntnon de i’Enclos 
he says, ** At eighty-eight years of age, I eat oysters 
every morning. 1 dine heartily, and tup tolerably^ He* 
roes are celebrated for less merit than niine." He was at 
length afflicted with a strangury, which was attended with 
great pain, and by which he was much weakened. Bayle 
tells us, in one of bis Letters, that it was publicly known,' 
that St Evremond used no assistance of minister or priest 
to prepare him for death; and that it was said, that the 
envoy from the court of Florence sent to him an ecclesi* 
astic, who, askiog him whether he would be reconciled, 
received for answer, ** With all my heart: I woitld faiii be 
reconciled to. my stotnacbj which no longer performs iti 
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usual functions.** B&yle also says, I have seen verses, 
u^hich he wrote fifteen days before his death ^ and his oniy 
regret was, that he was reduced to boiled meats, and could 
no longer digest p&rtridges and pheasants/' He died on 
the 9tli of Sept* 1703, aged ninety years, five months^ 
and twenty days, l>es Maizeaux says, “He preserved, to 
the very last, a lively imagination, a solid judgment, and 
a happy memory* The great and acute pains, which he 
felt during his sickness, never disturbed his trauquillity* 
He bore theoi with a courage and constancy that may be 
envied by philosophers of the first rate/’ The same writer 
gives the following description of his person; “ M* dfe St* 
Evremoud had blue, lively, and sparkling eyes, a large 
forehead, thick eye-brows, a handsome moutb, and asneer^ 
ing physiognomy. Twenty years before his death, a wen 
grew between his eye-brows, which in time increased to a 
considerable bigness. He once designed to have it cut off; 
but, as it was no ways troublesome to him, and he little 
regarded that kind of deformity, Dr. Le Fevre advised hitn 
to let it alone, lest such an o[»eration should be attended 
with dangerous symptoms in a man of his age* He would 
often make merry %mh himself on account of his wen, his 
great leather cap, and grey hair, which he chose to wear 
rather than a periwig ^/’ Dea Maizeaux afterwards adda, 
** His behaviour was civil and engaging, his conversation 
lively and pleasant, bis repartees quick and bappy* We 
find very few that know how to read well. M. de St. Evre- 
mond told me one day, that he had not known three in 
his whole life that could read justly. He had this art tit 
perfection ; and, what is altogether as uncommon, be had 
a very happy way of telling a story/*—“ His humour was 
ever gay and merry; which was so far from declining to¬ 
wards the latter end qf his life, that it seemed rather to 
gather fresh strength/'-—■“ He ivas extremely fond of the 
company of young people, and delighted to hear the storiei 
of their adventures/*—** Although he did not pretend to 
over-rigid morals, yet he bad all tlie qualities of a man of 
honour* He was just, generous, and grateful; and full of 
goodness and humanity/* 

St* Evremond also drew his own character, in a letter to 
the count de Grammont, ft b as follows: “He was a 

* Fjtt ji of taim, ** OM BtrttnAnd, for wit aad dirt,' 

Would chtngw bit liitng ofttatt tbrnw bit thirt; 

Roar wUb tb« nkm of %lmit s month i tqd com* 

To tltrf e another in ka luoie nx 
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plulosophe^ equally removed ftam fUperatiUDti and from 
impiety ; a voluptuary, who had no less aversion from de* 
bauchery than inclination for pleasure: a men who had 
never felt the pressure of indigence, and who bad never 
been in possession of aiHuence. He lived in a condition 
despised by those who have every thing, envied 1>y those 
who have nothing, and relished by those who make their 
reason the foundation of their happiness. When he was 
young, he hated profusion, being persuaded that some 
degree of wealth was necessary for the conveniencics of a 
long lifer When he was old, he could hardly endure c^co-* 
notny; being of opinion, that want is little to be dreaded 
when a man lias but little time left to be miserable, Ha 
was well pleased with nature, and did not complain of for¬ 
tune, He hated vice, was indulgent to frailties, and la¬ 
mented misfortunes. He sought not after the fallings of 
men with a design to esfpose them ; he only ibund what 
was ridiciiloits in them for his own amusamenti He bad a 
secret pleasure in discovering this himself; and wouid^ 
indeed, have had a still greater in discovering this to others, 
had he not been checked by discretion. Life, in his opi¬ 
nion, was too short to read all sorts of books, and to burden 
one’s memory with a multitude of things at the expenco 
of one’s judgment. He did not apply himself to the most 
learned writings, in order to acquire knowledge; but to 
the most rational, to fortify bia reason. He sornetimes 
chose the most deltcate, to give delicacy to hia own taste; 
and sometimea the most agreeable, to give the same turn 
to his own gejiiua. .Jt remains that he should he described 
such' as he was in friendship and in religion. In friend¬ 
ship he was more constant than a philosopher, and more 
sincere than a young man of good nature without expe¬ 
rience. With regard to religion, his piety consisted more 
in justice and charity than in penance or tnortificaiion. He 
placed his confidence in God, trusting in hU goodness, 
and hoping, that in the bosom of his providence, he should 
find bia repose and his felicity*/' 

* nit d^WMlir ftUn, H dravii bf ani] jd the UIIcf p^irtofbii lifo utM to 
Pr.Knicfatltf Cbet»o4<l, it inbii w«rkif. be ■Ivrayt hit ducki;^ or ihe 

CO wbicb ■ tupplt^ncnl, fgtrklliBt litf kept In obviubtr }j« 

tfbkb iDftf bv leen in BStlODe'i odi^ vtricty of vnJ other 

tioo oT hU Procft Worki, td?. LV. lii aninult *11 over thm bouse, anJ used 
SpenM^e Aneedotrt we baTeaaboiteba- alwafstonv* that irhu ve grrowold, 
rotter oF hia bj Popa: " ME. SL Erne* ead our own apiritt decaVi it re^am* 
xDDiid vnuUl talk fur erar, Ha «aa * caalet one lo Lava a number of liviej 
^aC epkani^ ai;d ai g;r«at a doren. creatunt ebout one, and iq b« niucb 
l£a lived, you Idw*,to a freat *1d wnb tliata.'^ 
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He was interred m Westminster-abbey, hi the nave of 
the church near the cloister, where a mnnument was erect¬ 
ed to his memory by bis friendB| with ^an inscription, in 
which he is higbhr praised. It h said to have been written 
by Dr^ Garth. Dr. Atterbury, who looked on St. Evre- 
mood as an infide], appears to have had objections to his 
being buried in the abbey, for which he is reflected upon, 
with petulant malignity, by one of the editors of the last 
edUion of the Bio graph ia Britannic a. 

By bis will, St. Evreinond, who died worth about flOOf. 
left 2QL to the poor French refugees ; and the same sum 
to ^*the poor Roman catholics, or of any other religion.^* 
His manuscripts he left to Dr. Sylvestre. 'J'he carl of Gal¬ 
way was his executor. 

The works of St. Evremond consist of a variety of essays 
and letters, containing many ingenious and acute remarks 
on polite literature, and on life and manners, but very un¬ 
equally written, together with some insipid poems, and 
several dramatic pieces. He possessed a considerable de¬ 
gree of wit and humour, and great knowledge of the world. 
He appears to have bad a very intimate acquaintance with 
Roman literature; but acknowledged that he did not un¬ 
derstand the Greek language. His works in French have 
passed through many edltioiiE, and been printed in diffe¬ 
rent sizes. Olio edition is in two volumes, 4to, .and some 
of the editions are in seven volumes, 12mo. An Knghsh 
translation of some of his works was published in two vo- 
lemes, in 17CD, Svo ; and a translation of some other of 
his pieces in 1705, in one volume, ^vp, under the title of 
“ The pofltbumous Works of M. de St..Evremond, contain* 
ing variety of elegant essays, letters, poems, and other 
miscellaneous pieces on several curious subjects.” Ano¬ 
ther translation, in two volumes, flvo, was published by Mr, 
Des Matzeaux, in i7l4, with a dedication to lord Halifax. 
But the best edition was published by the same editor, with 
the life of the author preBxed, in 172S, In three volumes, 
8to. This translation, however, docs not contain our 
^uthoris poems, nor his dramatic pieces. There is also a 
collectioit of his anecdotes ^nd opinions among the Ana.” 
His reputation has sunk'considerably among his own coun¬ 
trymen, nor has there been any edition of bis works printed 
m Fran^je fur more than half a century. They consider 
none of hia writings as worthy of perusal, except what he 
wrote qu the genius of Greeks and Romans, on man- 
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ners, on the peace of the Pyrenees, on the duke of Lon¬ 
gue ville, and the conversation of the marshal Hocquincourt 
with father Canay«^ In his comedies they 6nd neither wit 
nor interest, nod assert that hb verses have more vivacity 
than genuine poetry; but they bestow higher praise on hia 
prose, anti except only to his fre<juent affectation of anti- 
thesis and point. La Harpe, in a well-written character 
of Ins works, ascribes his reputaUon more to fashion and 
urtful management, than tu real merits As to his personal 
character, enough has been said in the preceding sketch 
to exhibit its most striking features, those of the wit, the 
courtier, and \he voluptuary.* 

EWALD (John), a Danish poet of considerable reputa^ 
tion in his own country, was born at Copenhagen in 1743,' 
and had to contend with adversity during tiie greater part 
ofh is life. For some years he was a common sotdier in |be 
Prussian and Austrian service, and lived in a state of com¬ 
parative indigence until his death, which happened at Co¬ 
penhagen l/Iarch 17, iTSIt He acquired his first repata- 
tation by a work iu prose, entitled " The Temple of Good¬ 
ness,** and afterwards wrote some dramas, as his country¬ 
men say, in the style of Ossian and Shakspeare. Hia works 
were printed at Copenhagen, 1781—17^1, 4 vols. Bvo, with 
engravings by Chodowlckl, hut are not known ui this 
country*^ 

EXIMENO (Anthony), a Spanish ex-jesuit, was horn 
at Balbastro, in the kingdom of Arragon, in 17^2, and at 
the age of ten, went to Salamanca, where he began his 
studies with great ardour, and made extraordinary profit* 
ciency in mathematics and physics. In 1764 he was ap.» 
pointed to teach mathematics and engineering in the loyal 
military school founded at Segovia. On entering into this 
olBce, he delivered a speech, shewing the necessity of cnl- 
livating the art of war upon fixed principles; and with a 
view tu exhiblE examples as well as precepts to his scholars, 
be published the lives of all the eminent Spanish heroes, 
under the title of'*The Spanish military History,** Segovia, 
1769, 4to; and as a iuppleiuent, he added, in JT72, ** The 
Engineer’s Manual,*' Svo. Both these works were much ad¬ 
mired, the first particularly, for the elegance of the lan¬ 
guage, and the impartiality of the narrative* At what time 

^ Life by Dm Mftiieimiii hU wbrlti,—Bi^. BmL*—N icItoU^B Atttibiryj td|, 
l>i3aep, Tfll* lY. u, 6^,—AacgdoUi, StS- 
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he entered the order of the Jesuits u not known, hut after 
their expubion, he lived at Rauie, and devoted his atten¬ 
tion chieily to miuic, of which, from hit infancy^ he was 
passionately fond. After six gears’ labour atid study, he 
produced a work on the subject, which contributed, al¬ 
though without much reason, to his reputation in the inu* 
aical world. This appeared at Home iti 1774, and was 
entitled Dell* Origine e della regole della Musica, &c." 
4to, in which, says Df. Burney, too confideut of his own 
powers, he imagined himself capable, with four years* 
study only, intuitively to frame a better system of counter¬ 
point than that upon which so many great musicians had 
been formed. Possessed of eloquence, ^re, and a lively 
imagination, his book has been called in Italy, a whim¬ 
sical romance upon the art of music, in which Is discovered 
amge for pulling down, without the power of rebuilding.*^ 
Tfle author has certainly, with shrewdness and accuracy, 
started several difSculties, and pointed out imperfections 
iu the theory and practice of music, as well as 4n the par¬ 
ticular systems of Tartini and Hanaeau \ but his own re¬ 
sources and experience are totally insufHcient to the task 
of correcting the errors of tlic old system, or forming a new 
one that is more perfect. He has more eloquence of lan¬ 
guage than science in music. Ills reasoning is ingenious 
and specious, even when his data are false; but his ex¬ 
amples of composition are below contempt; and yet they 
are courageously given os rnodols for students, superior to 
those of the old great masters of harmony. 

Eximeno also wrote an apology for the abb^ Andre's 
work on the origin, progress, and actual state of literature, 
entitled Lettera del sig. abate Exinieuo al E. P. M. Fr. 
Tommaao Maria Memachi sopra l*opinione del sig. abate 
Andres, inter no alia litteratura ecclesiastica de' secoli bar- 
bari,** Mantua, I7S3. Kximeno died at Home in 179S.' 
EXPERIENS. See ESPERIENTE. 

EXPILLI (Claudk], president of the parliament of 
Grenoble, waa bom Dec. 22, 1561, at Voiron in Dauphiny. 
His fiitber Claude Expilli bad acquired great reputation in 
the army. ThU Kb son studied first at Turin, and in 1581 
and 15S2 went through a course of law studies at Padna, 
where he became acquaiuted with many of the moat learned 

’ Diet HbL Siipp].—Hhtr of Muiic, ro), 11.—itnd art. ia Rent’s 
Cydoj^U. 
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men of his time, particularly Speroal, Torniel, Decianue^ 
Pancii'oHus, PineUi, Z^barella, Ficclomini, On his 
return to France/he took his doctor’s degree at Bourges^ 
where the celebrated James Cujas bestowed high praise on 
him. He then settled at Grenoble, and acquired such dU« 
tinction among the advocates of Uie parliament, that thd 
king Henry IV. considered him as fit far the highest otSces 
in law. Expilli was accordingly promoted to that of king'a 
procurator in the chamber of finances^ king'^s advocate in 
parliament, and lastly that of presideuti Tho same mo* 
iiarch, as well as Louis XIIL employed him in many im* 
portant affairs in the comt^ Venaisain, Piedmont, and Savoy, 
where be was first president of the parliament of Cham- 
beri, after that city was taken in 1G30. Three years after, 
the king made use of bis services at^ Piguerol; but on his 
return to Grenoble, he died July 22 or 23, 1636, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age* James Philip Thomaami, 
bishop of CittaNova, wrote his eloge, and his life was 
written bjT Antony Botiiel de Catilhon, his nephew, and 
advocate general of the chamber of aDCOonta in Dauphiny, 
It was printed at Grenoble in 1660, 4to, Chetler, u\ bis 
History of that province, says of him, that his works are an 
income stable proof of hb learning, which was by no means 
confined. He was an orator, lawyer, bUtorian, and poet, 
a man of excellent private character, and a liberal patron 
of merit, which alone was a sure introduction to his favoun 
Ills works are botli in prose and verse. His Pleadings'* 
vvere printed at Paris, 16 L2, 4to. His French poems, alter 
the greater part of them had been printed separately, were 
collected in a large volume, 4tO| printed at Grenoble in 
1624 ; and among thenj are sonfie prose essays on the 
fountains of VaU and Vivarez, and on the use of medt* 
cinal waters; a suppiement to the history of the chevalier 
Bayard, He wrote also a treatise on French ortho* 
graphy,** Lyons, 1618, folio, in which, however, he hai 
tiot shewn much judgment, having proposed to spell ac¬ 
cording to pronunciation; and upon the whole, it appears 
tliat, although a man of learning as well as probity, i>e waa 
a better magistrate than a writer*' 

EXPlLLt (JaiiM Joseph], a French writer, and canoa- 
treasurer of the chapter of St. Marine at Tamscon, was 
born at St* Keniy in Provence^ of an obscure family} in 

* MfliiTi.—I>Ect. Htat 
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1119, He wa« educated fnr the church, but his course of 
studies was genera)^ and he carlj manifested a taste for 
voyages aud works of geography, and expended all he was 
worth 111 gratifying this inclination, by travelling over part 
of Europe and the coasts of Africa to verify the relative 
situations of places, and correct the errors of former geo¬ 
graphers, On his return, he employed himself in arrang¬ 
ing and tnethodizing the observations and information he 
had collected on toe climate, manners, population, and 
political iilterests of the diEerent countries he had visited. 
These labours appeared so meritorious, that he was elected 
a member of the academies of Madrid, Stockholm, and 
Berlin. He died about the commeucemetit of the French 
revolution, after having passed his life in successful study, 
and established an excellent character for benevolence. 
He published, as the result of his travels, K Cosmo- 
graphic,*^ 1741^, folio. 2. “ Della casa Milano,” 1753, 4to* 
3. ** Poly chorog rap hie,” Avignon, 1755, Svo, an abridged 
account of astroEiomy, chronology, history, geography, 
hydrography, but too short to be useful, and altoge¬ 
ther the worst of ExpilU^s works, 4. ** Topographie do 
rUnivera,” 1758, 2 voU. Svo. 5, “Description de PAo- 
gleterre, de TEcosse, et de Irelande,” 1759, 1 21110 , executed 
with great truth and impartiality, and illustrated with many 
judicious reflections; the narrative i^ entertaining, but the 
author^s inattention to his authorities has betrayed him 
into some blunders, although they do not aiTect the gene¬ 
ral merit of the performance* 6* “ De la population de la 
France,” 17G5, folio, one of the best statistical accounts of 
the produce of French industry and cultivation, and very 
superior to all that had preceded., 7* Dictionnatre geo- 
graphique des Gaules ei de la France,” 1762—^1770, 6 vols. 
folio. This work was left incomplete, but as Ibr as it goes, 
appears to have given general satisfaction. 8. *' Manuel 
geographe,” 1782, a small volume for the use of schoob, 
and well written, * 

EXUPFRIUS, a celebrated rhetorician, of the fourth 
century, who baa frequently been confounded with a bishop 
of Toulouse, and with another bishop of Cahors of the 
same name, was a native of Bourdeaux, and taught elo¬ 
quence at Toulouse and Narbonne. In this last mentioned 
cky be was entrusted with the education of the two priuoes 
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B&lmatius and Hannibal^ nephews of the reigning emperor 
Constantine, Before this Eititperius had been obliged to 
leave Toulouse, where the inhabitants set little value on 
bis talents, but at Narbonne he was received with the re¬ 
spect due to him i and when the two princes, bis pupils, 
were advanced to the throne, Uie one as emperor in the 
year 335, and the other as king of Pontus and Armenia, 
they conferred upon him the government of a province in 
Spain, Here he is said to have amassed greut riches, and 
after holding the situattou for many 3 *ears, returned to hts 
native country, and settled at Cahors, where he died, but 
at what time is not known, Ausonius bestows high praises 
on hia general character and eloqueuceJ 

EXUPERILTS, bisiiop of Toulouse, in the latter end of 
the fourth and beginning of the bfth century, who died in 
exile for the orthodox faith, is recorded as a model of true 
Christian charity* During a great famine, after selling the 
whole of his own property, he disposed of all the rich gold 
and silver plate belonging to the church, in order to feed 
the poor; he exerted his charity likewise towards the reli¬ 
gious of Palestine and Egypt* St. Jerome speaks much of 
his bountiful disposition, and compares hini to the widow 
of Sarepta, whose oil failed not* St. Jerome also dedicated 
to him his book on the prophet Zecharlas. Kxuperius 
changed the temple of Minerva at Toulouse into a church 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, now the Dorade, anti was 
the means of freeing the people of that city from their 
fears of the Vandals, We have no farther account of his 
hUtory, except that he is supposed to have died in the year 
417. He certainly was at Rome in the year 40£f, when it 
was taken by the Goths, * 

EVBEN (HOLDEaic), an eminent lawyer, descended 
from an ancient and noble family in East Friesland, was 
bora at Noiden, Nov* 20, 1629. He had the misfortune 
to lose his father, when be was in his sixth year, but by 
the care of his mother and relations, he was sent to col* 
lege^ wbere be made great progress in the earlier classical 
studies. He then went to KIntelin, and began a course of 
law. In 1651 be removed to Marpurg, about the time when 
the academy in that city was restored^ and here he recounts 
among the most fortunate circumstances of bis life that he 
had au opportunity of studying under Justus Sinold, or 
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Schutz, and John Helvkus hu son, the former of whom 
waa chancellor of the academy, and the latter was coun¬ 
sellor to the landgrave of Hesse, and afterwards a tnember 
of the imperial aulic council Under their instructions he 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the state of the empire, 
and took his doctor's degree in 1655. Soon after he was 
appointed by George IL landgrave of Hesse, to be pro¬ 
fessor of law, and his [ecturcs were attended by a great 
concourse of students from every part of Germany* In 
1669 he was invited by the dukes of Brunswick and Lunen^ 
burgh to Helmsudt, where be filled the ofEcea of counsel¬ 
lor and assessor with great reputation* He was also ap*. 
pointed by the circle of Lower Saxony a judge of the im- 
periai chamber of Spire, and in 16TS was received among 
the number of its assessors. The emperor Leopold, hear* 
ing of bU eminent character and talents, engaged him to 
come to his court in the rank of aulic counsellor, and to 
reward his services, restored the rank of nobility which had 
been iu bis family* Eyben died July 25, 1639* HU works 
were collected into a folio volume, and printed at Stras- 
burgh in 1708. They are all on subjects of law« His son, 
CiiRiSTiAN William, who was born in 1663, and died in 
1727, was also a lawyer and classical antiquary* He pub¬ 
lished at ^trasburgh, in 16S4, DUsertatio de ordine 
equestri veterum llomaiiorum,” folio, which was afterwards 
inserted in Sallengre’s Thesaurus.'*^ 

EYCK (HuBKRr Vam), a painter, born at Maaseyk in 
1366, is regarded as the founder of the FleniUh school of 
painting, the Giotto of Flanders; and exhibited, for that 
early period of art, great genius and skill* In concert with 
his brother John, he ivas celebrated for many extraordinarj 
and curious ivorks, executed in oil, after the latter had 
made his discovery of that mode of painting. Ho painted 
well also in distemper, but gave that up after be adopted 
the other. One work of his, painted in conjunction with 
John, was in a chapel of the cathedral of Ghent. Sir 
Joshua Keynotds, who saw it there, says of it, ** it repre¬ 
sents the adoration of the Jamb taken from the Apocalypse: 
it contains a great number of Agures in a Jiard manner, but 
there is great character of truth and nature in the beads, 
and Uie landscape is well coloured/’ It is now among the 
apoila of the French iu the gallery of the Louvre; but while 

* Monri.WoitTnBl dtt S^tvspi, Oownstt. 
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at Ghent it was held in such estimatioo as to be shut up 
from public view^ except on festivals ^ and at other times 
W&3 only shewn to ambassadors or princes themselves who 
desired to see it, Philip I, of Spain wished to purchase it; 
but that not being practicable^ be employed Michael Coxis 
to copy it, who spent two whole years about it, and re* 
ceived four thousand florins for his labour from the king, 
who placed it in the Escurbh This artist died in 
aged sixty, ’ 

EYCK (John Van), younger brother to the preceding, 
and the supposed inventor of oil-painting, was born at 
Maaseyk in 1370, and studied with his brother, whom be 
afterwards excelled. His great discovery ia said to havo 
been made in 1410, in the following manner: He had 
painted a picture in the usual way (in distemper), and hav* 
ing varnished it, set it to dry in me sun's rays, as was cui* 
tomary; but either from the wood being ill seasoned and 
ill put togetlier, or from the extreme violence of the heat, 
the picture was cracked and quite spoiled. He therefore 
deliberated how he should in future best prevent accidents 
of this nature happening to his works, and endeavoured to 
make a varniyh which would dry in the shade, without the 
necessity of exposing it to the sun. After many experi¬ 
ments, he found at last that oil of linseed and of nuts, were 
more siccative than any others he had tried, l^hese, when 
boiled with other ingredients, made the varnish so much 
wished for by httn ana other painters. He afterwards dis* 
covered that mixing these oils with his colours gave them 
a hardness, and in drying not only equalled the water co* 
lour, but gave them more brilliancy and force j and tliat, 
without the necessity of varnishing afterwards: and he was 
surprised to hnd also, that they united fur better in oil than 
in water. 

The fame of this discovery soon spread over Flanders 
'and into Italy; and when he grew old, but not till then, 
he imparted his secret to several painters, both Flemish 
and Itdian. And it must be confessed the art of painting 
is very highly indebted to him for this foundation of the 
wonderful success with which succeeding ages have pro* 
fited by this very useful discovery* As a painter he pos¬ 
sessed very good talents, considering the early period of 

* nncaapa^ Sir Joihtia Rtjacdih’^ 
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the art* He copied hU heads generally froiA naiare; hi# 
figures are seldom well composed or drawup But his power 
of producing richness of positive colours is surprising, and 
their durability no less so. He paid great attention evi-^ 
dently to nature, but saw her in an inferior style. He la^ 
boured his pictures very highly, particularly in the orna¬ 
ments, which he bestowed with a lavish hand, but with all 
the Gothic taste of the time and country in which he lived. 
In liie gallery of the Louvre is a picture of the ** Divine 
Being," as he chose to call it, represented by an aged 
man with a long beard, crowned with the pope's tiara, 
seated in a chair with golden circles of Latin inscriptions 
round his head, but without the least dignity of character, 
or evident action or intention. It is the very bathos of the 
art. At the earl of Pembroke's, at Wilton house, is a 
small picture which does him more credit. It represents 
the nativity of our Saviour, with the adoration of the shep¬ 
herds, and the composition consists of four figures, besides 
the Saviour and four angels has in the back ground 
the anomaly of the angels at the same time appearing to 
the shepherds. It is in oil, and the colours are most of 
them very pure, except those of the flesh* The garment 
of Joseph is very rich, being gla^ted thick with red lake, 
which is as fresh as if it were new. Almost all the dra¬ 
peries are so glaacd with different colours, and are still 
very clear, exc^t the virgin’i, which, instead of maintain- ^ 
ing its blue colour, is become a blackish green. There is 
a want of harmony in the work, but it is more the effect 
of bad arrangement of the colours than the tones of them. 
The glory surrounding the heads of the virgin and child 
is of gold* We have been the more particular in stating 
these circumstaiices of this picture, because our readers 
will naturally be curious to know how far the original in^ 
ventor of oil painting succeeded in his process, and they 
will see by this account that be^went very far indeed, in 
what relates to the perfection of the vehicle be used, 
which, if he had happily been able to employ as well as 
be understood, the world would not have seen many better 
painters. He lived to practise bi^ discovery for thirty-one 
years, dying in 1441, at the advanced age of seventy-one. 

Although in the preceding sketch we have principally 
followed the first authority in our references, it must not 
remain unnoticed that the learned antiquary, Mr. Raspe, 
has proved, in the opinion of sir Joshua Reynolds beyond 
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nU contt^dictiofij thftt the an of pamiiug in oil was invented 
And practised many a^es before Van Eyck was born* ’ 

EYCKENS^or EYKENS, called the Oli*, was born at 
Antwerp in 1599^ and became eiuitient for bis lUhioricai 
paiiitlngai His corupoaitions are I'uil of spirit; Uh figures 
have some degree of elegance; hia draperica are broad, 
aad the back-grounds of his pictures are enriched wiih^ 
arcbiteclnre and landscape in a good taste. As he always 
studied audco]iied nature) hiscolouring was warm, iigreeable,, 
and natural; aud to his carnations be always gave a great 
deal of delicacy, particularly to the curnatiotis of his 
itymphs and boys* He painted suhiects in one colour, 
Buch as basso-relievos and vases of marble, eJitre*nc)y 
well; and was frequently employed to iiisevt figures in the 
landscapes of other masters, as he designed them cor¬ 
rectly, and adapted them to the diHFerent scenes with 
propriety and judgEuent. The principal paintings men¬ 
tioned Eis his productions are, a Last Supper," Iei St- 
Andrew^ church at Antwerp ; St* John preaching in the 
Desert,’’ in another ebureb; “St* Catherine," in ihe cathe¬ 
dral of Antwerp, &c* The time of liis death is not known* 
Descainps hm strangely divided him into two persons, in 
both which the dates are erroneous.^ 

EYNDIUS or Helmstede (Jamm), a Diitcli Latin 
poet and historian, was born at Delft in Holland, of a fii- 
jniiy of men of the sword. He embraced the same pro¬ 
fession himself^ and was a captain of cuirassiers in ihe 
Dutch service. With no less zeal be courted the muses, 
and acquired considerable repuiatiqn, both as a soldier and 
poeL In Itill a quarto volume of his Latin pooma was 
printed at Leyden, containing Nugarum liber unua: 
Belli Flandrici libri duo; Senatus convivalis, Mar^ exul, 
&c*" He also wrote a treatise “ De SaUatiotiibtis vctcruua," 
which he dedicated to Joseph Scaliger* Eyndius died at 
his caBtlc at Helmstede, in the isle of Sebowen in belaud, 
Sept. 1 l, 1614, After his death the states of Zeland or¬ 
dered his “ Chronicon Zeiandi^" to be published ^it Mid- 
dfeburgh, 1634, 4to. This chronicle extends to 1296,. 
I’he abbd Lcngtet mention* another work not noticed in 
the Bibi* Be)g* “ Jacobus Eymlius de pace a Batavis aimo 
i.609 obJatu," Leyden, 1611, 4ta, ^ 

1 AiiCiadatfiJ*—vol* t*—tttrnaldf'* 
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. &YEE (Frahcis)j a Homan catholic gentleman of Wark* 
worth castle in Northamptonshire^ who died in London, 
Oct. 7, ISOAf was the author of some controversial pam¬ 
phlets ; ). A few Bemarka on the Hiatoiy of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman empire, relative chiefly to the two 
last chapters. By a gentleman/’ London, 1778, 8va. 2, 
A short Appeal to the Public* By the gentleman who 
ts - particularly addressed in the Postscript of the Vindica¬ 
tion of some passages in the fifteenth and sixteenth chap¬ 
ters of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire/' Lon¬ 
don, 1799,8va. ** A short Essay on the Christian Religioii, 
I the whole proposed as a preservative against the per¬ 
nicious doctrines which have overwhelmed France with 
misery and desolation. By a sincere fdend of mankind, 
London/' 1795, 8vo. — Oa Mr* Churton, rector of Mid¬ 
dleton-C honey, to which parish that of Warkworth adjoins, 
addressing to his paiishioners, at his first coming among 
them, ** A Defence of the Church of England,” Mr. Eyre, 
feeling the strength of his arguments against the religion 
of the church of Home, which he professed, published, 
4. ** A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Ralph Churton, Ac* from 
Francis Eyre, of Warkworth, esq.” London, 17f5* This 
was answered by Mr. Churton; and Mn Eyre published, 
A. ** A Reply to the Rev* Ralph Churton, London, 
179S; wliich occasioned a short postscript by Mr* Churton, 
m^d there the controversy ended* * 

EYRE (jAMfcs), lord chief justice of the court of com¬ 
mon pleas, a native of Wiltshire, was horn in 1734, and 
educated, if we mistake not, at Winchester, and after¬ 
wards at Merton college, Oxford, where he took his de¬ 
gree of M* A. in 1759, but before that had begun to study 
law in London* His first professional appearance was as 
one of the four comuion pleaders belonging to the city of 
London, who purchase their situations, and are usually 
called the city counsel. He is said to have bean at this 
time decent in his manners, grave in his appearance, and 
regular in his attendance, but was not known beyond the 
practice of the lord mayor's and sheriff's courts, and bad 
displayed no particular tokens of future eminence. An 
accidental event, however, brought him forward into un¬ 
expected notice, and subsequent circumstances'led him to 
distinction. At this period sir William Morton ww re- 
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corclcr of LooUon, He ha<l quilted the practice of the 
bar, and conBned himself to tlie duties of that station. Ho 
had been brought into parliainent by the InJiueoce of the 
duke of Bedford, and had looked with a tiauiral expecta^ 
tioii to a seat in one of die courts of law i but at lengthy 
disappointed, and growing old, he applied to the court of 
aldermen for leave to appoint a deputy to assist him in hit 
official duties. 

The common serjeatit, the second law-officer in the cor¬ 
poration of London, bad an evident clatni to such an ap^ 
polntuient, Mr, Nugent, an amiable and excellent man, 
though of no great pirofcssional name, and fully equal to 
any employnictit connected with the city of London, in 
whose service be had spent the greater part of liis Ufe, now 
filled that situation. These gentlemen, however, liavlng 
diflTercd in some points of legal discussion, that had been 
officially proposed to their consideration, such a coolness 
had taken place between them, tlut Mr. Eyre, who^ had 
gained the favour of sir William Morton^ wa^ proposed 
by him to be deputy recorder, and his influence in the 
court of aldermen being superior to that of Mr Nugent, 
lie obtained the appointment. It soon .appeared that he 
possessed knowledge and abilities fully adequate to his sta* 
tion, and as the recorder's duty now devolved, in a great 
measure, upon Mr, E^re, he h^ an opportunity of prov¬ 
ing his qualifications in such a manner, that on the death 
of sir William Morton in he wus elected by the court 

of aldermen to succeed him. As recorder of London he 
now enjoyed an office of great honour, aa well as emolu¬ 
ment, and it also gave him the distinction of a silk gown in 
Westminster-halt, and precedency after the serjeants at law. 

He had not, however, proceeded long in the calm exer¬ 
cise of his dudes, when he was called upon to ertcounter 
difficulties, and to be involved in circumstances, which 
had not encumbered any of his predecessors. We allude 
to the period when the wild delusion of “ Wilkes and Li-r 
berty'' had iu some degree influenced the whole kingdom^ 
and whose eptdemte rage hail, In a peculiar manner, in¬ 
fected the metropolis. A very large m^ority of the livery 
espoused every measure that was brought forward in oppo¬ 
sition to governmenL The lower claitsea. Loo fond of up¬ 
roar, supported the same principle; and the corporatioi^ 
itself became at length subject to the predominatuig 
flueocCp The alterjfiTs were selected from aoiong those 
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citizens who were the most violent tn support of oppoaitiott 
measures; and men totally unconneuted by their situations 
and characters with the oity^ purchased their freedom, and 
took up their livery, in order to take upon themselves these 
troublesome and expensive ojhces. The ordinary rotation 
of the court of aldermen was infringed, to elect such of its^ 
members to the chief m^istracy as were the partizans 
and supporters of Mr. Wilkes and his cause^ 

In this state of civil discord, the recorder gave his opi« 
Tiion with firmness and understanding ^ but he could only 
give his counsel, and passively submit to the majorily of 
the corporation. At length, a remonstrance to the throne 
was proposed and carried in a court of common council, 
which contained auch opinions, that the recorder peremp* 
torily refused to exercise his oflictal functions on the occa¬ 
sion. .He represented it as enforcing doctrines which he 
should ever oppose, and expressed in a language undt for 
the sovereign to bear. He was therefore determined not 
to be the organ by which his majesty should receive such 
an insult. Sir James Hodges, the town clerk, sappUed the 
place of the recorder on this occasion. He was a sensible 
conceited man, who had been a bookseller on London 
Bridge, and whose oratory in the common council had 
raised him to bis situation. The ofHce gratihed his vanity, 
and has secured to him a renown, which few bookselfera 
have derived from works not published by themselves; it 
has caused his name to be recorded in the Letters of Jutiius. 

The resolution of the recorder ivas, however, attended 
with considerable mortification and some danger. He was 
■ummoned to justify hia conduct before the common coun^ 
cil, and hia speech on that occasion was not calculated to 
avert the vote of censure which followed it. He was not 
only treated with great acriinony, but it was in the view of 
the powerful party to deprive him of bis office. They, 
however, contented themselves with bolding him forth, not 
only in tbeir speeches, but in publications and caricatures, 
as an offensiTe character, and a city mob at that time waa 
a very unpleasant enemy. In the temper and disposition 
of administration at this period, such conduct was certain 
of a reward; and the recorder was, in 1772 , appointed a 
baron of his majesty^ exchequer. In a short time subse* 
quetit to his possession of the ermine, on a question pro¬ 
posed to the twelve judges by the house of lords, baron 
Eyre was distiPguuhed by his argument on that occaaion. 
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That lie conducted himself with hoaour and ability in hia 
judicial station, appears from hU succejtsive advancemcnta, 
in iTb7 be succeeded that able lawyer and cKcellent man 
sir Jolm Skynner, as chief baron of hia own courL On 
the resignation of lord Tburlow in 1792, he was appointed 
first commissioRer of the great seal; and on the removal 
of lord Loughborough, in the succeeding year, to the 
chancery bench, be succeeded that noble judge as chief 
justice of the common pleas, in which situation he con^ 
tinued until his death, at his seat, Ruscombe, in Berk¬ 
shire, July 6, 1799, in the sixty-fifth year of hU age. 

As bis judicial life was one sober series of ofHciaL em* 
ployuient, in which no CKtraordinary events cal Led forth aa 
extraordinary application of mind or knowledge, bis repu^ 
tatioii is confined to the regular scene of public duty. Jt 
may, perhaps, be thought that his appointment to preside 
at the state trials in London in 1794 is an exception to the 
foregoing observation* It was indeed a very important 
charge ; nor do we mean to disparage his useful qualities 
or ai^^Rowledged integrity, by expressing our opinion con¬ 
cerning it* Whether it arose from bis superior view of the 
case, an harassed mind, or what he conceived to be a dis¬ 
creet accommodation to the circumstances of the moment, 
we do not pretend to determine ; but it appeared to us 
that he diii not resist the bold irregularities of Horne 
Tooke as sir Michael Foster would have resisted them. 

In private life, lord chief juatice Eyre displayed the 
qualities which rendered him estimable among his friends, 
nor was he less respected by his brethren in public life. lu. 
him was exhibited a rare union of judicial qualities; and 
his ^ients and disposition were such as peculiarly adapted 
him to the bench* To great sagacity he added great can¬ 
dour. Though he soon discerned the merits, and fore- 
taw the issue of a cause, he never betrayed any impa¬ 
tience, nor relaxed in his attention during its progress; 
find in this as in other respects, resembled the venerable 
Hale; it was scarcely possible to discover the opinion which 
be had formed before ihe momeut when he was called 
Open to deliver it publicly. He was not only impartial in 
the ordinary sente of the word, but anxious to prevent bit 
judgment in the case before him from being biassed by. 
his indignation at any illiberal or dishoneit conduct* Suca 
indeed was the temper and ability with which be sifted 
every question, as commonly to eitort an acknowledgmetit 
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eron ffom iba unsuccessful party, that his case had been 
fairly^ fully, and dtspaasionat^ly heard and determined. 

His knowledge of the law consisted in a familiar ac* 
quaintance with those pfinciples which extensive fending 
and long experience bad impressed upon bis mind, rather 
than in a ready recoliection of decided cases. But his 
appllc^ation of principles was seldom erroneous; for, as his 
apprehension was clear, aEid his judgment strong, he em¬ 
braced the most complicated variety of facts, and discerned 
the bearings of the most intricate question. As he com¬ 
prehended with precision, he explained with perspicuity; 
ahd, perhaps, no man ever performed the delicate and 
arduous task of commenting upon evidcivee to a jury, more 
tisefully to the jury themselves, more satisfactorily to the 
parties coiiccnied, or more to the advancement of the ends 
of justice* From his own opinions he was ever ready to 
recede, when convinced by mature reflection, or the ar-^ 
guments of counsel, tiiat they were ill-founded; and in 
doin|f he wllliugtv a:vQW 0 d the error lie had committed. 
His judgments diaplayed great learuitig, employed by a 
tigoroiis understandiItg; the reasoning cogent, the iUua- 
tration apposite, the language manly, and not unfrequently 
eliiquent. Perhaps, in no part of his public duty was he 
more eminent, though none was more repugnant to his 
feelings, than in the administration of criminal justice^ In 
this department, though the mildness of his disposition 
inclined him to niercy, he yielded not to indiscriminate 
lenity, because he remembered that be was the guardian 
of the public safety. He was coDviuced that the observance 
^ iolcmnity in the courts of jnstice contributed to excite 
veneration for their proceedings. His judicial deportment, 
therefore, was calculated to convey an impression of awe 
and respect But though Iris manner<was grave and punc- 
tibous, it was marked with great courtesy, for tt was not 
dictated by pride, but by a conscientious regard for tbe 
dignity of the court* That this was the case, those who 
had the happiness to know him in private life could testify, 
where it seemed as much his aiih to draw closer round him 
by social ease and unaffected pleasantry the circle of bia 
mendi^ as it was in pnblie to maintain the distance that 
Ids lituation required* Nor, amidst the amiable qualities 
which distinguished his private life, should be unrecorded 
Us warm and affectionate attachment to his relations and 
his prcHupt and active zeal to promote the ireUar^ 
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of many vrho were little known to him hut by their want <lf ^ 
bis asslstancei his aflability and tenderne;$s towardi all hli 
dependants and domestics, and the support given to bia 
•lorated station by an hospitable and liberal Gstablrahtnent,^ 
KYSEI^ or EVSEUUS (John Prilip), a phyBiciaQ 
and medical writer, was born at Erfurt in J652, and hrst 
educated in the college of that place, and afterwards studied 
inedicine both there and at Jena* He took his ductor*3 
degree at Erfurt iti 1680, and removing soon after into 
Westphalia, was made physician to the city of Bockem ; 
but on the plague disappearing, which bad broke out 
there, he returned in 1635 to Erfurt, and two years after 
was appointed professor extraordinary of medicine. In 
1683 he was promoted to be professor in ordinary, and 
obtained at the same time a place in the faculty* In 1684 
he exchanged bis professorship of pathology for that of 
anatomy and surgery, to whicli botany waa afterwards 
united* In 1713 he was presented with the degree of 
master of iirts, and in Itli admitted a member of the 
academy of the ** Curieux de la Nature/' He died June 
30,1717, leavilig the following works: 1* Enchyridioii 
de forniulU prescribendls, secundum incthodum Ga^phri ' 
Cranieri,'* Erfurt, 1688, Svo* 2* ** Compendium Anoto- 
micum,*' ibid* 1698, 8to, 1710, 4to* 3. Compeudiuiii 
Physio log] cum,” ibid. 1699, Svo. 4. Compendium Chi" 
rnrgicum,” ibid. 1714, 8vo. These, witli his ocher works, 
theses, &c. were collected and published in fob 17 L 8, un¬ 
der the title of ** Opera Medica et Chirvirgica* ’ 

EZEKIEL, a Jew, was a Greek poet, who wrote 
gedies on subjects of the sacred history* Large fragmetiu 
of a tragedy by him, on the departure of Israel from 
Egypt, have been preserved by Clemens of Alexandria, 
and Eusebius. Various opinions are held concerning the 
time in which he lived. Eusebius introduces a Demetriui 
as quoting him ; and if that was (as an eminent writer of 
the present day supposes) Demetrius Pbalereus, he must 
have lived near 300 years before the birth of our Bavtour* 
Others bring him down to a century after that period*. He 
must, at all events, have been prior to Clemens, who quotes 
him; and certain it rs, that there are some remarkable 
expressions concerning the divine Logos in bis fragmen 
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